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PR  E  F  A C  E 


Annual  meetings  of  an  organization  serve  as  institutional  birthday 
celebrations,  anniversaries  of  that  auspicious  day  when  the  society  or 
institute,  club  or  association  first  saw  life.  This  facsimile  edition  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  national  city  planning  conference  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  as  a  sort  of 
birthday  present  for  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Institute's  50th  birthday  anniversarv,  celebrated  in  Washington 
in  1967. 

While  the  Institute  itself  was  organized,  "born,"  in  Kansas  City, 
the  profession  in  the  United  States  can  probably  be  said  to  have  been 
' '  conceived ' '  in  Washington  at  this  first  conference.  Therefore,  it  seems 
fitting  to  reproduce  this  rare  document  and  make  it  available  for  those 
who  have  inherited  the  mantle  of  the  pioneering  group.  This  also  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  moment  to  record  a  capsule  history  of  the  national 
planning  conferences. 

The  first  national  city  planning  conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
May  21  and  22,  1909.  Apparently  the  principal  group  promoting  it 
was  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York,  of  which 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh  was  executive  secretary  and  the  senior  Henry 
Morgenthau  chairman. 

About  10  days  after  the  conference,  Mr.  Marsh  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  planning  in  the  capital  city.  The  Government 
Printing  Office  in  1910  published  a  transcript  of  the  hearing,  plus  data 
submitted  by  Mr.  Marsh,  plus  the  proceedings  of  the  first  national  con- 
ference, as  Senate  Document  No.  422,  61st  Congress,  Second  Session. 

In  a  statement  in  the  proceedings  of  the  second  national  conference 
on  city  planning  held  the  following  year,  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
43  persons  at  the  1909  meeting.  The  1910  report  also  stated  that  ' '  The 
President  [William  Howard  Taft]  showed  his  interest  by  consenting 
to  make  the  opening  address."  If  the  President  actually  did  make 
the  opening  address,  it  was  not  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
first  conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  conference  and  the  obvious  interest  in  plan- 
ning, the  group  organized  itself  as  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.  The  conception  of  planning  as  a  separate  profession  was 
not  apparent  in  the  1909  meeting.  At  several  points  in  the  discussion 
of  organization  matters,  it  was  clear  that  the  delegates  were  not  think- 
ing about  forming  an  organization  that  would  treat  city  planning  as 
a  new  profession.  The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  was  set 
up  merely  as  a  committee  that  would  arrange  the  details  of  an  "annual 
conference  in  which  all  organizations  contributing  to  the  development 
of  the  science  of  city  planning  might  have  a  part. ' ' 

The  first  chairman  of  the  NCCP  executive  committee,  elected  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  was  Frederick  L.  Ford,  city  engineer  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Groups  endorsing  the  NCCP  and  the  idea  of  annual  meetings  were 
the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
League  of  American  Municipalities,  American  Civic  Association,  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  second  conference  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1910,  was  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  newly  organized  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  called  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  city  planning  in  this  country. 

The  NCCP  continued  to  sponsor  the  annual  meetings  from  1910 
through  1917.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  1917  meeting,  held  In  Kansas 
City,  the  following  brief  report  appears: 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Ninth  Conference,  held  on  May  9, 
1917,  after  considerable  discussion  of  the  need  for  advancing  the  science 
and  art  of  city  planning,  it  was  voted  to  establish  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute.  All  the  present  members  of  the  City  Planning 
Conference  were  made  members  of  the  Institute,  the  government  of 
which  ivas  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty-one  members. 

There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  annual  Conferences  on 
City  Planning,  ivhich  will  be  in  charge  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Institute  and  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  its  annual  meeting.  Most 
of  the  sessions  will  be  joint  sessions  with  those  of  the  Institute.  There 
will  be  practically  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  Conference,  except 
such  as  will  come  from  a  closer  alliance  with  a  technically  trained 
group  of  men. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute  there  wUl  be  other 
meetings  arranged  during  the  year  for  the  working  out  of  the  technical 
details  of  city  planning  problems. 

The  American  City  Planning  Institute  arranged  for  and  sponsored 
the  National  City  Planning  Conference  in  1918  and  1919.  However, 
at  the  end  of  the  Buffalo  meeting  in  1919,  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  was  reestablished  as  a  separate  organization.  The  NCCP 
thereafter  sponsored  the  annual  meetings,  beginning  with  the  12th 
conference  in  Cincinnati  in  1920  and  ending  with  the  26th  conference 
in  St.  Louis  in  1934. 

By  1935  other  organizations  promoting  planning  had  been  formed 
and  were  interested  in  national  meetings  on  the  subject.  One  of  these 
was  the  American  Civic  Association,  which  had  been  set  up  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904  as  a  merger  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
(founded  in  Louisville  in  1897)  and  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement  (founded  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1900).  Although  the 
ACA  had  preceded  the  NCCP,  it  was  not  actually  incorporated  until 
1928.  The  association  issued  its  first  yearbook,  The  American  Civic 
Annual,  in  1929. 

In  1934  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  was  organized 
as  one  of  the  group  of  associations  in  the  Chicago  area  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  public  administration — the  associations  that  later 
formed  the  "1313"  group. 


As  a  result  of  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  planning,  spurred 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  depression  and  federal  efforts  to  prime  the  pump 
with  public  works,  the  27th  conference  on  planning,  held  in  Cincinnati, 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  four  organizations:  American  City  Planning 
Institute,  American  Civic  Association,  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  and  National  Conference  on  City  Planning.  At  this  1935  con- 
gress, the  American  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  were  merged  to  form  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 

From  1936  to  1942  there  was  joint  sponsorship  of  the  national  con- 
ferences on  planning.  During  this  time,  ASPO  and  APCA  were  among 
the  sponsors,  as  was  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  which 
changed  its  name  in  1939  to  the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Another  was  the  National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  Association 
which  joined  with  the  others  in  1937,  1939,  and  1940  and,  after  chang- 
ing its  name  to  National  Planning  Association,  continued  as  a  sponsor 
in  1941  and  1942. 

After  the  34th  meeting  in  Indianapolis  in  1942,  the  several  organi- 
zations split  up  and  held  separate  meetings. 

The  general  form  of  the  National  Conference  on  Planning  has  been 
continued  since  1942  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
at  its  annual  National  Planning  Conference.  The  recently  published 
Planning  1967,  the  report  of  the  National  Planning  Conference  held  in 
Houston  in  the  spring  of  1967,  thus  becomes  the  58th  volume  in  the 
series.  In  1962  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  published  a 
cumulative  index  to  the  proceedings  from  1909  to  1961  inclusive,  the 
index  compiled  by  Mary  Vance,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  actual  proceedings  of  this  first  conference  on  planning  take  up 
only  about  half  of  the  Senate  document  in  which  they  appear,  the  first 
half  being  devoted  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  the  testimony  at  the  hearing  is  just  as  inter- 
esting and  just  as  pertinent  to  the  history  of  planning  as  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  the  Masonic  Temple  and  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
District  Building.  We  have,  therefore,  reproduced  the  entire  Senate 
document. 

This  is  an  interesting  publication  to  read — interesting,  but  perhaps 
a  little  discouraging.  The  problems  that  were  discussed  in  1909  are,  in 
too  large  measure,  the  same  problems  that  we  discuss  todaj^ :  ugly  over- 
head wires,  advertising  signs,  congestion  in  housing  and  cong:estion  in 
streets,  inadequate  parks  and  playgrounds,  migration  from  rural  areas 
to  the  cities,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  we  should  see  in  this  a  challenge — a 
challenge  to  the  profession  to  do  much  better  in  the  next  50  years  than 
we  have  done  in  the  last  50  years. 

Dennis  0' Harrow 
Chicago,  Illinois 
21  August,  1967 
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Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  June  1,  1909. 

The  committee  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Gallinger  (chairman),  Dillingham,  Scott,  Gam- 
ble, Burkett,  Bulkeley,  and  Bradley. 

Present,  also,  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke  Marsh,  of  New  York  City;  Mr. 
AUan  D.  Albert,  jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Ufford,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chaiiiman.  As  the  committee  is  doubtless  aware,  there  has 
been  for  some  time  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh  in  this  city  an  exhibition 
of  diagrams  and  maps  illustrative  of  the  city-planning  idea  which  is 
attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  country.  The  exhibit  has 
been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke  Marsh,  executive  secretary  of 
the  committee  on  congestion  of  population  in  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  Allan  D.  Albert,  jr.,  representing  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Many  hundreds  of  our  citizens  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  and  studying  the  plans.  With  a  view  to  bringing 
the  matter  directly  to  the  attention  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Marsh  was 
invited  to  appear  here  this  morning  and  briefly  call  attention  to  what 
he  deems  it  desirable  to  have  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  look- 
ing to  its  future  needs  and  adornment.  As  our  time  is  very  limited, 
Mr.  Marsh  will  at  once  proceed  to  his  task. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    BENJAMIN    CLARKE    MARSH,    OF    NEW 

YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  chiefly  the  economic  aspects  of  this  problem, 
if  I  may.  I  understand  that  you  are  very  vitally  interested  in  those 
aspects,  and  I  shall  divide  my  remarks  into  two  parts.  First,  I  want  to 
deal  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  legislation  needed  for  conditions 
in  the  present  District  of  Columbia.  Then  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  area  which  apparently  will  have 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  least  ultimately. 

Because  the  problem  seems  so  largely  economic,  I  want  to  admit 
at  the  start  that  I  do  not  believe  any  suggestions  that  I  can  niake,  or 
even  the  city-planning  of  foreign  cities  based  upon  an  economic  point 
of  view,  will  solve  the  wrong  of  insufficient  wages.  So  that  I  wish, 
in  opening,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  an  essential  for  getting 
better  living  conditions  here  in  Washington,  or  even  a  normal  standard 
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of  living — I  will  not  dwell  long  upon  that  point — it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 

I  have  taken  some  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  President's 
Homes  Commission,  showing  that  hundreds  of  the  federal  employees 
and  of  the  emi)loyees  of  the  District  of  Columbia — married  men — 
are  getting  under  S720  a  year,  and  many  of  them  under  $600  a  year. 
The  President's  Homes  Commission  suggests  that  a  wage  of  $700  a 
year  will  mean  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence. 

Senator  Scott.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  just  there,  Mr. 
Marsh?  Are  you  not  starting  off  with  an  extravagant  idea?  There 
are  plenty  of  people  in  my  home  city  that  live  comfortal)ly  on  $400 
or  $500  a  year. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  simply  quoting  their  figures,  Mr.  Senator. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  also  made  an  investigation  as  to 
the  standard  of  living,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  put  the  figure 
a  good  deal  liiglier.  Of  course  you  appreciate  that  for  the  suggestions 
as  to  conditions  in  Washington  I  am  largely  dependent  upon  the 
information  I  have  gotten  from  those  who  are  studying  the  conditions 
here,  and  I  simply  present  the  facts  as  coming  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  While  I  dislike  to  interrupt  you  and  to  take  a 
moment  of  your  time,  I  feel  constrained  to  inquire  now  if  you  are 
referring  to  the  departmental  force  or  only  to  the  city  employees? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Both  the  departmental  force  and  the  city  employees. 
The  men  on  the  streets  get  $9  a  week,  the  commissioners  inform  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  have  that  clear. 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  the  employees  of  the  departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Treasury,  Interior,  Commerce  and-  Labor,  War,  Navy,  Post- 
Office,  and  State,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are 
being  paid,  many  of  them,  less  than  $600  a  year. 

Then,  to  come  down  directly  to  the  aspect  of  city  planning  and  the 
suggestions  which  I  desire  to  make  along  tlie  lines  of  securing  more 
normal  living  and  housing  conditions,  the  point  upon  which  there 
seems  to  be  the  most  distinction  between  the  foreign  system  and  our 
American  system  is  that  in  foreign  cities  they  do  not  legislate  uni- 
fonnly  for  the  entire  city.  I  have  recently  visited  (briefly,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  had  letters  of  introduction,  to  the  mayors  and  city  officials) 
Frankfort,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  several  English 
cities,  as  well  as  several  in  Switzerland  and  Austria.  There  they 
impose  greater  restrictions  both  as  to  height  of  buildings  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  site  that  may  be  covered  with  buihhngs  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  city  where  huul  is  less  valuable  than  in  the  most  con- 
gested parts. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  in  all  of  our  American  cities  we  have  a 
uniform  tenement-house  law.  That  huv  is,  approximately,  that  90 
per  cent  of  a  corner  site  may  be  covered,  and  that  75  per  cent  or  70 
per  cent  or  occasionafly  65  per  cent  of  an  interior  site  may  be  cov- 
ered. In  making  suggestions  for  Washington  I  would  .suggest  that 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  you  permit  more  of  an  interior  lot  to  be 
covered  tlian  is  the  case  elsewhere.  I  learned  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners'  committee  in  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  building 
code  that  you  permit  here  75  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot  to  be  covered, 
as  against'70  per  cent  even  in  New  York — and  we  are  tiying  to  reduce 
that  to  60  per  cent  or  even  50  per  cent  in  parts  of  New  York.  I 
believe  that  66 §  per  cent  is  about  as  much  as  sliould  be  covered  in  the 
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built-up  part  of  Washington  from  the  information  I  have  secured, 

with  the  present  land  values. 

Then,  too,  it  is  preeminently  important  that  some  further  restric- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  outlying  districts,  if  it  be  constitutional. 
I  have  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — delivered,  I  believe,  on 
the  19th  of  the  past  month — declaring  that  the  Boston  restrictions 
creating  these  various  zones  are  constitutional.  That  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  court  regards  as  constitutional  a  differentiation  in  the 
treatment  of  various  districts  of  a  city. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Wliat  case  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  send  jou  two  or  three  copies  of  the  report,  if  I 
may.    It  was  a  case  involving  the  Boston  restrictions. 

Then,  too,  I  would  make  this  suggestion:  I  have  spent  several 
hours  looking  over  your  assessment  books,  and  I  find  that  there  are 
vast  areas  here  where  land  is  assessed  at  less  than  1  cent  a  square  foot. 
I  should  say,  roughly,  that  perhaps  a  fifth  of  it  is  assessed  at  10  cents 
a  square  foot.  In  the  case  of  cheap  land  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me 
that  regulations  permitting  only  detached  buildings,  or  at  least  low 
cottages  to  cover  only  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  site,  are  entirely  feasible. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  zone  scheme  of  the  city  planning  of  the 
foreign  cities.  In  Vienna,  for  instance,  they  have  a  five-story  district, 
a  four-story  district,  a  three-story  district,  and  a  two-story  district. 
In  Cologne,  although  in  the  most  congested  area  they  permit  building 
upon  80  per  cent  of  a  corner  lot  and  75  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot, 
they  cut  the  per  cent  to  be  covered  down  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
site  in  the  outskirts,  where  land  is  fairly  cheap. 

Then  I  am  informed  from  talking  with  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
District  that  you  have  a  law  requiring  that  all  new  streets  shall  be 
at  least  90  feet  wide.  That,  again,  is  not  compatible  with  the  methods 
adopted  abroad  in  zoning  a  city,  because  they  have  various  widths 
of  streets,  and  adapt  the  width  to  the  neighborhood.  Even  if  you 
have  a  90-foot  street,  if  you  have  parking  on  both  sides,  that  reduces 
the  enormous  expense  of  putting  in  the  street,  particularly  if  it  is 
asphalted — which  does  not  seem  necessary  in  outlying  sections  of 
the  District — and  reduces  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  upkeep. 
Then,  of  course,  if — as  is  specifically  stated  in  some  of  the  foreign 
building  codes — at  any  future  time  the  District  changes  in  such  a  way 
that  they  need  to  erect  higher  buildings  and  want  to  have  mder 
streets,  they  can  at  comparatively  small  expense  secure  the  parking. 
In  that  way  you  have  the  street  at  small  expense  and  avoid  the  large 
initial  expense  which  would  fall  so  heavily  on  the  class  of  people 
who  would  live  in  these  small  houses. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  size  of  the  blocks  should  be  changed 
so  that  the  lots  may  have  a  more  nearly  uniform  depth.  Most  stu- 
dents of  city  planning  agree  that  approximately  100  feet  is  a  fairly 
good  depth  for  a  lot.  If  you  get  it  much  longer,  you  are  apt  to 
introduce  the  rear  building,  which  is  not  now  regarded  as  sanitary. 
Certain  sections  of  the  city  may  have  to  be  replatted  in  relation  to  the 
zone  scheme,  the  heights  of  buildings,  and  the  width  of  streets  to 
make  this  depth  of  lot. 

I  am  going  over  these  points  rather  hurriedly,  but  I  want  to  cover 
the  outlines,  and  possibly  there  will  be  questions  later. 

I  am  also  informed  that  extremely  flimsy  flats  are  being  erected 
here  which  are  practically  nonfireproof,  and  that  several  of  the  citi- 
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zens  have  appeared  before  the  District  Commissioners  to  urge  that 
there  be  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  fireproofing  these  fiats.  I 
think  the  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  any  flat  over  three  sto- 
ries in  height  should  have  an  elevator.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  that 
the  erection  of  these  flimsy  flats  should  be  prohibited.  I  have  heard 
criticisms  of  them  all  around.  There  should  be  more  safeguarding  of 
the  portion  of  the  population  which  has  to  live  in  flats.  Of  course 
that  does  not  mean  so  much  the  working  population,  because  I  under- 
stand the  rents  of  these  flats  run  from  $25  up  to  $45  or  even  $50  a 
month. 

We  have  had  quite  a  discussion  in  New  York  as  to  the  cubage  of 
the  volume  of  buildings.  Of  course,  ours  is  preeminently  the  sky- 
scraper city.  Chicago  is  a  close  second  in  this  respect,  and  Pitts- 
burg now  has  a  22-story  building.  On  the  ground  of  equity  it  is  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  fixed  relation  between  the  area  of  the 
site  and  the  volume  of  the  building.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  tenements, 
but  to  office  buildings,  etc.  That  is,  it  is  contended  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  relation  between  the  area  of  the  site  and  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  building,  which  means  the  proportion  of  the  rentable 
floor  space.  Some  of  your  boulevards  or  avenues  in  Washington  are 
very  broad,  and  as  there  is  ample  space  downtown,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  erection  of  such  huge  sky-scrapers  proportioned  to  the  width 
of  the  avenues  as  will  undoubtedly  come  within  the  next  few  years, 
unless  they  are  prohibited  now.  For  instance,  we  find  difficulty  in 
getting  a  restriction  in  New  York  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  forty- 
story  building  even  above  Twenty-third  street,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  them  downtown. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  already  regulated  that  matter  by  law 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  reference  to  the  width  of  the  street? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  some  of  your  streets  are  150  feet  wide,  are  they 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  160  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  that  gives,  of  course,  a  pretty  high  building,  does 
it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ?     But  I  do  not  press  that  point. 

A  further  point  is  the  need  for  hastening  the  conversion  of  these 
alleys  into  minor  streets.  Of  course  that  matter  has  been  brought 
before  you  by  various  commissions  and  bodies  in  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  have  a  law  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  So  that  this  reform  is  gradually  going  ahead, 
though  the  formation  of  such  alleys  in  new  sections  should  be  pro- 
hibited; but  I  understand  that  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  convert 
stables  and  other  buildings  now  standing  in  these  alleys  into  houses. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  through  some  of  them,  and  have  had  them 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Weller  and  others  have  been  good  enough  to  take 
me  around  within  the  past  year  into  a  lot  of  these  alleys,  and  they 
have  shown  me  the  condition  of  the  houses.  Of  course  that  is 
practically  the  same  evil.  If  you  convert  into  a  house  an  alley 
Duilding  that  is  not  good  enough  for  a  stable,  you  simply  perpetuate 
the  evil  of  the  alley. 

Then,  I  wish  to  take  up  another  subject  which  we  have  not  studied 
so  much  in  America,  in  relation  to  city  planning,  but  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  absolutely  fundamental.     That  is  the  question  of  assessment 
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of  land  and  taxation.  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  am 
not  a  single-taxer.  I  have  for  a  good  many  j^ears  studied  the  works 
of  experts  on  taxation  as  far  as  they  were  avaihible.  But  I  have  been 
asked  by  various  people  here — by  labor  representatives,  by  men  who 
own  large  buildings  and  small  homes,  and  by  others — to  suggest  the 
inequality  in  the  present  assessment  of  land  values.  And  I  must 
say  that  in  going  over  in  the  last  few  days  something  like  300  pages 
of  the  assessments  of  land  values  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
extremely  low  assessments  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  I  do  not 
need  to  quote  from  the  speech  which  Congressman  Morrell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, made,  showing  where  in  one  case  property  was  assessed  at 
$96  and  a  jury  awarded  the  amount  of  $2,690.65  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  unusual  in  this  District,  Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  ]\L\RSH.  It  is  not  unusual  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  You  know  the  basis  upon  which  the 
assessment  is  supposed  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Two-thirds  of  the  real  value? 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  real  value. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  inequality  exists  here  that  exists  the 
world  over.  Perhaps  it  is  carried  to  a  larger  extent  here  than  almost 
anywhere  else,  especially  if  the  government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  wants  to  purchase  property.  Then  we  get  beautifully 
fleeced. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Of  course  I  appreciate,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  not  having  the  District  or  the  General  Government  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  property.  In  my  judgment — and  I  have 
examined  nearly  every  city  plan  in  this  country — the  present  method 
is  an  extremely  good  one  for  rewarding  land  speculation;  and  judg- 
ing by  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  here  recently  for  property,  it 
is  very  effective.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  is  directly  pertinent 
to  city  planning,  because,  if  I  am  informed  correctly — and  this  is  a 
subject  which  will  require  further  study — the  sites  of  large  office 
buildings,  which  do  certainly  yield  a  fair  return,  are  assessed  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  sites  of  the  homes  of  men  of  moderate 
incomes.     If  that  is  true,  there  is  a  great  injustice  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  everywhere,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  New  York  has  come  up  very  markedly  to  a 
more  equitable  assessment.  In  fact,  land  in  Manhattan  is  assessed 
more  nearly  at  par  to-day,  or  was  within  two  years,  than  that  in 
any  of  the  other  Doroughs.  The  residents  there  also  pay  more  nearly 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  city  government.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest a  system  of  progressive  taxation  upon  increases  in  land  values  or 
land  assessments,  since  the  land  assessment  is  supposed  to  conform 
to  the  actual  land  value  where  the  law  requires  it  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Under  our  law  I  think  the  assessment  is  made 
once  in  three  years.     Is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Albert  ? 

Mr.  Albert.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  once  in  three  years,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  done  annually. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Of  course  we  assess  once  a  year  in  New  York,  and 
separate  as  you  do  the  land  and  improvement  assessment  values. 
But  I  was  told  by  a  prominent  real  estate  man,  and  I  got  similar  in- 
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formation  from  several  others  yesterday,  that  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city  to  which  he  referred  and  the  site  of  a  building  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fifteenth  and  New  York  avenue  land  had  jumped  within 
four  years  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a  square  foot,  and  the  assess- 
ment does  not  seem  to  show  a  simihir  increase.  Of  course  a  doubling  of 
the  value  of  land  in  four  years  enables  a  man,  without  any  confiscation 
or  injustice,  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  that  increase  than  where 
the  land  of  a  workingman,  for  instance,  increases  only  2  per  cent  or  1 
per  cent  a  year. 

This  system  of  progressive  taxation  is  actually  carried  out  in  the 
diagram,  which  I  think  some  of  you  gentlemen  examined,  showing 
the  system  of  taxation  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  on  this  basis :  There 
is,  first,  a  uniform  tax  upon  land.  Then,  at  the  time  of  sale,  if  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  sale  of  unimproved  land,  if  it  has  in- 
creased in  value  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  an  additional  2  per  cent  tax  is 
collected;  and  there  is  an  additional  1  per  cent  tax  for  every  5  per 
cent  of  increase  up  to  a  total  of  25  per  cent  of  total  increase  above 
the  exer-ption  or  ordinary  rate.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  fair 
method  of  payment  according  to  ability. 

I  am  informed  that  if  your  property  in  Washington,  for  instance, 
were  assessed  at  full  value,  and  this  is  the  result  of  a  careful  estimate, 
it  would  probably  increase  by  from  nearly  30  to  33  per  cent  the  in- 
come from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This,  again,  I  can 
not  give  precise  figures  for,  but  I  am  so  informed  by  a  very  careful 
student. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  in  order  that  you  may  really  know 
the  value  of  land  for  assessment,  I  suggest  (because  you  must  have 
money  for  these  public  improvements)  that  you  enact  such  a  law  as 
was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  New  York, 
providing  that  the  actual  price  paid  for  land  and  for  improvements 
should  be  recorded  on  the  deed.  Mr.  Richards,  your  assessor,  told 
me  Saturday  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  deeds 
recorded  give  the  actual  price.  It  is  "one  cloUar"  or  "five  dollars," 
"and  other  valuable  considerations" — wdiich,  of  course,  as  was  said 
by  Mr.  Purdy,  our  president  of  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in 
New  York,  makes  it  very  diOicult  for  the  assessor,  even  if  he  be  most 
conscientious,  to  put  the  actual  value  upon  the  land  in  assessing  it. 
Then,  leaving  the  question  of  taxation,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
methods  of  securing  homes  for  workin^men  within  their  incomes. 
I  admit  that  that  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say:  "Let  the  Government  build  houses  for  these  working  peo])le." 
But  I  have  been  carefully  through  the  districts  in  Liverpool  where 
the  Government  has  housed  the  working  people;  and  was  informed 
the  average  wage  of  the  workingmen,  many  of  them  longshoremen, 
who  live  in  these  houses,  is  16  shillings  a  week,  whereas  the  minimum 
wage  they  ought  to  have  is  25  to  28  shillings  a  week.  Apparently 
one  of  the  net  results  of  having  the  Government  step  in  and  pay  the 
rent  is  to  give  a  subsidy  to  the  land  exploiter  and  a  subsidy  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  say:  "Very  well;  if  you  can  get  good  housing 
for  half  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  Government  'pays  the  freight, 
we  will  pay  you  that  much  lower  wages." 

The  Chairman.  You  can  dismiss  the  idea,  Mr.  Marsh,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment going  into  that  in  this  city. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  advocating  it.  There  are  three  alternatives, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  providing  homes  for  workingmen  here,  and  with 
all  three  must  go  restrictions  upon  building.  I  wish  you  would  criti- 
cize these  alternatives  and  suggest  any  others  that  occur  to  you : 

First,  we  should  have  a  fairer  and  somewhat  higher  rate  of  wages 
all  around.     This,  I  recognize,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  secure. 

Senator  Scott.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr,  Marsh.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

The  second  alternative  is  that  private  charity  should  step  in  and 
provide  these  houses  at  a  noncommercial  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  neither  this  committee 
nor  Congress  can  regulate  the  matter  of  wages  paid  to  men  in  private 
employment. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  certainly;  certainly.  Of  course,  all  you  can  do 
is 

The  Chairman.  We  can  recommend. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  can  recommend.  All  you  can  do  is  to  deal  with 
your  own  employees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  paying  of  a  sUghtly  higher  rate  of  wages  to  the  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  Federal  Government  would  tend  to 
raise  the  general  level.  It  would  have  that  tendency.  I  appreciate, 
of  course,  that  there  is  the  other  economic  problem  that  is  very 
important. 

Senator  Scott.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal  Government  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  here  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  than  is  paid  in 
any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  have  to  examine  the  matter  a  little  more 
carefully  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  We  are  told  in  New 
York  that  we  do  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  about  what  wages 
you  pay;  and  some  of  them  are  very  low.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  which  Commissioner  Macfarland  tells 
me  is  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  street-cleaning  department,  is  a 
decidedly  lower  rate  of  wages  for  that  grade  of  labor,  with  the  com- 
parative expenses  of  living,  than  the  New  York  rate  of  wage,  which 
is  $2  a  day. 

Then  there  is  the  other  alternative.  You  have  a  house  famine 
here.  Out  of  some  2,600  brick  houses  erected  from  1903  to  1907, 
there  were,  according  to  some  statistics  I  have  been  given,  only 
7  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  working  people.  I  refer  now 
only  to  brick  houses.  Of  course  in  erecting  those  houses  you  have 
displaced  a  large  number  of  people,  approximately  2,000,  I  am  told, 
in  old  houses  which  were  demolished.  Where  the  people  who  lived 
in  those  houses  have  gone,  I  do  not  know.  You  have  a  very  impor- 
tant problem  to  determine — what  you  will  do  with  them.  The 
fourth  possible  alternative  is  to  do  nothing.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  the  people  come  back  on  charity. 

First  comes  the  higher  rate  of  wages;  second,  the  proposition  to 
let  private  charity  pay  the  difference;  third,  the  suggestion  that 
Congress  authorize  the  District  to  erect  houses  for  workingmen  at 
rents  within  their  reach.  The  Sanitary  Homes  Company  can  not 
rent  homes  to  workingmen  at  any  prices  which  they  can  afford  and 
pay  more  than  4  per  cent.  Of  course  that  is  practically  a  noncom- 
mercial profit,  and  they  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  funds.     If 
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they  charpjed  $10  for  their  houses  instead  of  S7.50  or  $8  they  coiild  pay 
5  per  cent  and  secure  the  money.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
Congress  can  not  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to  loan  money 
for  the  erection  of  these  houses,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  wise  if  it  were  permissible. 

Another  problem  lies  in  the  methods  of  securing  land.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  New  York  which  provides  for 
a  law  which  is  at  present  on  the  statute  books  in  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  one  other  State,  a  western  State. 
Under  such  a  law,  where  the  Government  wants  land  for  a  specific 
purpose,  such  as  the  opening  of  a  street,  it  may  condemn  twice  or 
three  times  the  area  needed  for  the  specific  purpose  and  then  resell 
the  balance.  That  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  England,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  leava  with  you  the  brief  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  which  is  now  before  the  court  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  We  have  not  any  such  law  as  that  in  Con- 
necticut, have  we  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  understood  you  had  in  Hartford. 
Senator  Bulkeley.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Ford,  the  city  engineer,  informed  me  that  that  was 
the  case. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  No  ;  we  have  not  any  such  law. 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  like  to  send  down,  if  I  may,  the  bill  to  which 
I  referred.     At  any  rate,  I  had  Mr.  P'ord's  statement  that  you  had 
such  a  law,  providing  that  for  public  purposes  an  excess  of  land  may 
be  condemned. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  We  can  condemn  land  anywhere  for  public 
uses,  but  we  have  not  any  such  general  law.  I  live  there,  so  I  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  may  be  misinformed.  It  was  the  city  engineer, 
Mr.  Ford,  that  told  me. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes;  I  know  him  very  well. 
Mr.  Marsh.  And,  of  course,  you  have  a  city-planning  commission 
there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  decision  a  lengthy  one  ? 
Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  a  long  brief;  it  is  not  a  decision.  It  is  the  brief 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  question  has  not 
yet  been  finally  passed  upon  by"  the  court.  I  will  send  you  the  brief. 
However,  a  great  many  things  which  were  formerly  unconstitutional 
are  assuming  a  constitutional  aspect  nowadays,  fortunately  for  the 
taxpayer;  and  this  method  of  condemnation  has  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully in  London.  For  instance,  it  seems  perfectly  just  to  make 
our  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  simply  because 
the  value  of  adjoining  land  jumps,  making  it  so  much  harder  for  the 
renter  of  the  land,  and,  of  course,  so  much  better  for  the  owner  of 
the  land.  And  personally  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  carry 
through  our  projects  for  c"ity  planning,  which  involve  anywhere  from 
many  millions  here  to  a  c[uarter  of  a  billion  in  Chicago,  for  a  few 
improvements  without  this  principle  of  excess  condemnation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr  Marsh,  I  dislike  to  interrupt  you,  because  it 
takes  time,  but  do  I' understand  you  to  say  that  if  land  was  con- 
demned for  a  street,  say,  90  feet  wide,  the  city  government  could 
condeiim  90  feet  on  each  side  in  addition  to  that,  and  sell  it  and  allow 
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a  row  of  houses  to  be  built  upon  it,  while  all  the  original  owner  would 
have  would  be  his  back  land  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No;  they  could  resell  that  land  to  the  original  owner 
if  he  wanted  it  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  particularly  good 
plan  when  land  is  bought  cheap.  For  instance,  say  it  is  worth  10 
cents  a  square  foot;  if  you  put  in  a  good  boulevard  it  jumps  the 
value  of  the  adjoining  land  from  10  to  50  cents  or  $1  a  square  foot, 
if  it  is  cheap.  Of  course,  if  it  is  very  valuable  you  can  not  get  that 
proportion  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  city  we  have  what  we  call  benefits.  The 
landowner  makes  a  contribution  because  of  the  increased  value  of 
his  land  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  streets.  I  can  not  ex- 
actly describe  the  system,  but  in  some  cases  I  think  we  get  back  all 
the  money  that  we  expend. 

Mr.  Marsh.  From  the  increase? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  increased  value  of  the  abutting  land. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Do  you  mean  the  full  value  ? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  By  assessment  on  the  adjoining  land? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  precisely.     That  is  our  system. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  But  you  can  not,  in  my  State,  shut  that  land 
off  the  streets. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  what  effect  does  that  have,  if  a  man  pays  it  back  ? 
If  the  land  is  occupied  by  a  wealthy  individual,  it  is  all  right.  But 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  occupied  by  people  of  small  incomes, 
such  as  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  oiu-  population  ?  If  the  cutting 
through  of  a  street  be  delayed  until  the  land  is  pretty  valuable,  if 
they  pay  for  it,  it  means  that  they  have  to  pay  in  perpetuity  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  income  for  rent,  and  much  of  that  rent  on 
land.     That  is  one  way  it  works  out. 

The  Chairman.  To  a  very  large  extent  here,  especially  in  the  sub- 
urban districts,  we  require  the  landowners  to  contribute  the  land  for 
the  streets,  which  they  do  very  cheerfully  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  any  event,  is  not  the  result  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion from  the  community  to  the  owner  of  the  land  ?  For  instance,  a 
man  in  New  York  advocated  the  putting  in  of  a  subway  at  an  expense 
to  him  of  S500  per  lot.  The  same  principle  obtains  there  of  assessing 
the  benefit  upon  the  property  benefited.  This  advocate  of  this  assess- 
ment of  the  cost  of  betterment  upon  the  property  Improved  said  that 
within  two  or  three  years  it  would  jump  from  S5,000  to  $10,000  per  lot. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  in  any  scheme  that  was  ever  devised 
here  we  are  helping  out  the  landowner.  He  is  getting  very  large 
benefits  from  the  opening  of  our  suburban  sections.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Is  he  not  compensated  by  increased  values 
just  the  same  ?     He  is  disposing^  of  his  property  all  the  while. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  That  is  my  suggestion — he  is  getting 
large  profits  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Do  I  understand,  then,  if  1  may  ask  a  question  just 
here,  that  you  do  not  contemplate  that  the  District  will  have  to  pay 
out  any  money  for  these  various  plans  suggested  by  the  parks  com- 
mission— I  mean,  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  these  parks  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  unquestionably  so  if  it  is  for  parks  and 
for  unusual  roadways.  But  I  am  speaking  now,  in  a  general  way, 
about  opening  streets  in  our  suburban  districts. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  I  think  that  matter  can  be  made  perfectly 
clear.  Our  courts  recognize  the  principle  that  no  private  property 
may  be  taken  arbitrarily  by  the  Government  except  purely  for  public 
purposes;  that  they  can  not  take  it  on  speculation,  with  a  view  to 
selUng  it.  They  may  take  it  for  public  purposes,  paying  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  to  the  owner  of  it. 

Senator  Scott.  Under  condemnation  proceedings  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes.  But  when  we  open  a  street,  and  have 
made  partial  recompense  in  that  way,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
benefit  that  accrues  to  the  landowner.  We  find  out  just  what  his 
damage  has  been,  and  that  is  what  we  pay  for. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  Washington  will  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule  if  it  is  not  true  that  by  so  doing  the  community 
virtually  gives  vast  fortunes  to  the  landowners.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
matter  that  you  gentlemen  have  your  own  judgment  about;  but  I 
believe  the  sums  at  present  going  to  the  landowners  in  this  way  belong 
in  part  to  the  community.  This  system  of  excess  condemnation  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  returned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  method  of  securing  land  which 
is  very  general  abroad.  In  fact,  there  is  no  city  which  has  had 
city  planning  which  has  not  adopted  it.  That  is  the  early  purchase 
of  land.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  that.  Central  Park  is  an  illustration  of  it;  and  there  are  ample 
illustrations  given  in  the  speeches  which  have  been  made  before  your 
own  committee  of  the  value  of  acquiring  land  early,  while  it  is  fairly 
cheap.  I  suggest  this  principle  of  excess  condenmation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  of  buying  land  while  it  is  cheap. 

You  are  going  to  need  vast  areas  of  land.  I  am  told  that  certain 
individuals  have  offered  to  sell  tracts  of  400  acres  at  once  to  the 
community,  at  reasonable  prices  from  their  point  of  view,  for  parks. 
Several  such  suggestions  have  been  made  for  extending  the  present 
system  of  parks.  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  an  estimate  of  what 
it  is  going  to  cost;  but  if  it  be  ten  millions,  and  that  sum  could  be 
saved  by  excess  condemnation  in  the  early  condemnation  of  land,  of 
course  it  would  be  an  appreciable  item  in  the  annual  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Street  railways  are  very  important;  particularly  in  a  city  plan 
should  they  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the  community.  Of 
course  you  have  in  mind  the  general  system  of  lines  of  the  District. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  very  unfortunate  in  not  providing  at 
present,  from  what  I  am  told  as  to  the  location  of  the  working  people, 
rapid  and  direct  communication,  with  universal  transfers  (which 
seem  to  be  essential)  to  all  of  the  centers,  for  the  clerks  and  the  laborers 
who  have  to  live,  if  they  are  going  to  have  ample  space,  away  from 
the  congested  part  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  that  matter? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  personally,  Mr.  Chairman;  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  pretty  good  street  cars  here. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Have  you  universal  transfers  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir,  we  have  not;  and  I  do  not  suppose  we  can 
have  them.     Do  you  think  it  would  be  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  have  to  study  the  question  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  have  universal  transfers? 
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Mr.  Marsh.  Where  are  they  not  fighting  for  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Fighting — yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  are  very  few  places  where  they  have  them. 
They  have  them,  practically,  in  Boston,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no — not  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  are  certain  lines  where  they  do  not  have  them; 
but  they  have,  I  am  told,  much  more  general  transfers  than  you  do 
here.  I  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  getting  your  worldng- 
man  properly  housed.  Of  course,  he  can  not  very  well  spend  more 
than  one  car  fare. 

The  Chairman.  In  Boston  the  workingman  pays  5  cents  for  a  ride, 
while  here  he  pays  4^  cents. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Four  and  a  sixth  cents — six  tickets  for  a  quarter  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  So  we  are  doing  pretty  well  for  the  working 
man  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  the  transfer  system  in  this  city  is  the  best 
of  any  city  I  know  of  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  Boston  the  passenger  gets  a  ride  of  18^  miles  for  his 
5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  few  lines  he  gets  a  long  ride.  Here  he  gets  a 
little  less;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  bearing  on  the  transfer 
question,  Mr.  Marsh. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  You  can  ride  pretty  nearly  all  day  here  if  you 
know  how. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Of  course  the  working  man  wants  to  ride  to  his  busi- 
ness; he  is  not  going  out  for  a  pleasure  ride  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  wants  to  get  there  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  solve  that  problem,  as  far  as 
rapid  transit  is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  we  are  behind  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion  as  to  provision  for  parks 
and  playgrounds,  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  briefly  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plans  of  the  parks  commission 
do  not  contemplate  adequate  provision  for  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the  districts  where  the  population  is  now  growing  up.  I  have  not 
gone  into  that  matter  in  detail,  but  I  have  looked  over  the  map  and 
ridden  pretty  carefully  all  over  the  city,  and  I  should  say  that  further 
provision  for  parks  and  playgrounds  is  needed  at  once.  For  instance, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  youngster  the  other  day  with  a  request  to  "please 
buy  a  ticket  to  furnish  a  playground"  at  such-and-such  a  school.  I 
understand  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  being  raised  in  that  way  by 
subscription,  because  provision  is  not  made  by  the  District. 

The  water  and  sewage  question  I  hardly  need  go  into.  Of  course, 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  effect  that 
you  need  another  conduit  and  other  methods  of  filtering  the  water. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Washington  is  going  to  develop  at  all  as  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  center 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  it  developed  as  a  manufacturing 
center. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  even  across  the  river? 
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The  Chairman.  Perhaps  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  reason  I  suggest  that  is  that  a  great  many  cities, 
as  you  know,  have  found  that  as  they  had  made  no  provision  for 
factories,  the  factories  have  dumped  themselves  in  unfortunate 
places.  I  have  read  carefully  the  report  of  the  harbor  commission 
on  the  matter  of  docks.  It  seems  to  me  their  suggestions  are  very 
good,  and  that  you  can  get  certain  types  of  factories;  and  you  can 
determine  now  that  they  shall  be  not  only  economically,  but  aesthetic- 
ally arranged  along  the  river  front. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Marsh;  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  this  committee  or 
Congress  would  object  to  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns outside  of  the  residential  portion  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  no;  of  course  not.  That  is  one  of  the  features 
I  wanted  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment — that  in  the  foreign  cities  they 
have  distinctly  factory  districts,  in  which  alone  factories  may  be 
established.  If  you  will  enforce  that  principle  here  you  will  do  a  great 
service  to  the  country,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  reclamation  of  the  Anacostia  fiats  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Rock  Creek  Park  have  also  been  suggested,  and  if  health  can 
be  improved  by  such  reclamation  this  ought  to  be  effected  at  once. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  adjacent  areas. 
I  will  read  in  half  a  minute  some  of  the  present  areas  here.  You  now 
have,  roughly  speaking,  44,800  acres  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You  have  in  parks  and  grounds  connected  with  public  buildings  5,544 
acres.  In  bridge  approaches  and  docks  you  have  (estimated)  30 
acres.  You  will  ultimately  need  about  17,000  acres  for  streets,  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  required  in  foreign  cities,  and,  say,  1,000  acres 
for  other  buildings — pubUc  buildings,  etc.  That  will  leave  only  about 
23,000  acres  for  private  buildings.  If  you  have  a  population  of  a 
million  in  a  hundred  years,  which  I  believe  you  all  expect,  it  seems 
to  me  that  within  this  time  you  will  need,  even  possibly  within  fifty 
years,  a  good  deal  more  area.  I  would  therefore  urge  very  strongly 
the  recession  of  the  area  which  was  ceded  to  or  taken  by  Virginia, 
and  probably  other  areas,  in  order  that  you  may  at  once  put  into 
effect  there  the  restrictions  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Here,  again,  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  foreign  cities.  Every 
one  of  these  great  foreign  cities  which  has  adopted  city  planning  has 
added  large  areas  to  itself.  Dusseldori  has  about  tlie  population 
of  Washington,  and  it  added,  in  1907,  an  area  of  about  9  square 
miles.  Frankfort  plans,  within  two  years,  to  double  its  area  and  to 
restrict  the  additions.  Colome  plans  the  same.  Berlin  now  has  a 
plan  to  add  478,000  acres  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  to 
divide  it  into  districts,  to  determine  its  development,  and  to  restrict 
vast  areas.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  do  that  is  by  getting  the  land  early,  while  it  is  cheap, 
and  while  restrictions  will  not  confiscate  property  rio;hts.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  great  difTiculty  with  our  present  suggestions  for  restric- 
tions in  most  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you,  right  there,  what  is  their 
method  of  acquiring  that  additional  land 'if  They  do  not  purchase 
it  outright,  do  they? 
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Mr.  Marsh.  No.  There  are  about  30  cities  concerned  in  the 
Berlin  plan,  which  takes  in  Spandau  and  Charlottenberg — cities 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000  people.  They  have  a  committee 
of  representatives  from  all  of  these  cities,  and  they  are  discussing  the 
best  method  of  incorporation  with  Berlin. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  a  consolidation  of  outlying  territory 
with  the  city  proper? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  practically  a  consolidation;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Marsh.  For  instance,  the  small  cities  and  villages  around 
Frankfort  have  made  a  stipulation  that  they  will  come  in  provided 
they  are  furnished,  within  a  year  or  two  years  after  incorporation, 
with  good  means  of  direct  transportation  to  the  manufacturing 
centers.  A  similar  stipulation  was  made  by  the  cities  adjacent  to 
Berlin.  On  the  other  hand.  New  York  gives  an  illustration  of 
exactly  the  opposite  policy.  About  a  decade  ago  we  incorporated 
the  enormous  counties  of  Queens  and  Kings  and  Richmond.  Queens 
had  then  about  one  person  to  an  acre.  They  are  trying  to  put  up  just 
as  bad  tenements  in  Queens  County  as  we  have  in  the  lower  East 
Side,  claiming  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  prevent  it;  and  we  are 
trying  to  change  the  present  law  and  get  restrictions.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  great  task  and  a  great  fight  to  do  it,  although  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  present  tenement-house  law  is  bad.  Of  course, 
it  was  passed  subsequent  to  the  incorporation  and  consolidation  of 
those  three  boroughs  with  the  county  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  here  as  compared  with  other 
municipalities,  inasmuch  as  we  are  a  separate  district;  and  if  we  get 
additional  land,  it  must  be  by  cession  from  one  of  the  adjoining  States. 
We  could  not  go  out  and  do  as  Boston  did,  for  instance,  by  taking  in 
Newton  and  adjoining  territory,  and  thus  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
city.  We  could  not  do  that  upon  our  own  motion.  We  would  have 
to  get  consent,  of  course — — 

Mr.  Marsh.  From  Congress  ? 

The  Chairman.  First,  from  the  adjacent  States.  Either  Virginia 
would  have  to  recede  the  territory  which  she  once  gave  us  and  then 
took  back  (I  do  not  know  why,  nor  why  we  allowed  her  to),  or  Mary- 
land would  have  to  cede  an  additional  portion  of  her  territory,  so  as 
to  enlarge  our  boundaries.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it,  and  I  think 
I  am  correct  about  it.  Then,  Congress  would  have  to  accept  the 
territory  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the  way  that 
it  is  well  to  consider. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  suggest  it  early,  because  it  will  take  so  long  to  over- 
come the  obstacles,  I  believe.  But  I  think,  now,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  District  will  doubtless  ultimately  have  a  population  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  fact  that  speculation  is  going 
on  very  rapidly  in  all  the  districts  that  are  within  anything  like 
reasonable  car  fare  and  time  distance  of  the  District,  that  the  secur- 
ing of  that  area  and  its  restriction  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  best 
living  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion  (of  course  my  sug- 
gestions have  been  very  hurried,  and  my  study  here  has  been  simply 

31972— S.  Doc.  422,  61-2 2 
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a  securing  of  infonnation  from  a  few  people  and  from  available 
records) :  But  I  should  like  to  suggest,  formally,  that  since  this  sub- 
ject is  of  such  importance,  there  might  profitably  be  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  District  committees  to  stu<ly  the  three 
following  problems,  which  I  believe  are  directly  involved  in  city 
planning : 

First.  The  methods  of  assessing  property,  especially  land,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  system  in 
operation  in  New  Zealand,  where,  when  the  State  or  the  city  want 
to  buy  land  from  a  landowner,  they  find  out  what  his  assessment 
has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  what  taxes  he  has  paid — that 
is.  the  rate  of  the  assessment — and  pay  him  the  amount  that  his 
property  has  been  assessed  and  10  per  cent  extra;  and  he  has  to  take 
it.  It  saves  the  government  quite  a  bit — the  difference  between 
S96  and  $690  in  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  us  rich  here  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  w^ould  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  money. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  injustice  of  the 
proposition  rests  upon  the  landowner;  and  he  would  probably  try 
to  find  some  injustice  in  it. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  net  returns 
upon  land  and  various  improvements  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
methods  of  taxing  land  and  acquiring  it  for  public  purposes.  I  sug- 
gest that  because,  in  figures  which  with  your  permission  I  should  like 
to  submit  later,  I  will  make  a  list  of  some  land  holdings  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  understand  one  company  owns  about  1,000  acres.  From 
an  investigation  made  yesterday  I  have  ascertained  that  seven  fam- 
ilies, estates,  and  companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  own  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  the  present  District,  in  the  county  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Washington,  aside  from  that  used  for  streets,  parks, 
reservations,  public  buildings,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  decided  concen- 
tration of  land  ownership  in  a  few  hands. 

The  third  suggestion  is  as  to  the  general  study  of  the  results  upon 
wages  of  governmental  action  and  private  charity  in  erecting  houses 
for  workingmen  at  a  noncommercial  profit.  You  naturally  have  a 
most  serious  situation  here — which  is  common,  however,  to  every 
great  city — how  to  get  decent  housing  for  people  at  prices  they  can 
pay.  It  would  be  of  national  importance  to  have  such  a  study  made. 
Knowing  personally,  as  I  do,  a  great  many  of  the  experts  in  economics, 
practical  business  men  and  housing  men,  I  feel  (although  I  do  not 
speak  for  them  except  for  their  general  interest)  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  such  an  investigation,  which  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  city  in  this  country,  because  they  are  problems 
with  which  every  city  is  concerned. 

On  that  point  the  committee  which  I  represent  has  authorized  me 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  Census  Bureau  urging  that  there  be  a  sort  of 
civic  census  of  this  land  question  and  trie  housing  question,  the 
returns  upon  land,  and  the  ownership  of  land  by  the  cities  and  by 
a  few  individuals;  because  Washington's  condition  is  duplicated  in 
most  large  American  cities.  So  I  would  make  that  suggestion 
formally,  and  perhaps  it  will  come  up  for  consideration  before  your 
committee,  the  need  for  such  an  investigation,  of  course  to  supple- 
ment the  investigations  you  have  already  made. 
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I  should  say,  in  closing,  that  I  have  not  gone  into  detail  at  all  as 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  parks  commission.  I  have  examined  them 
carefully,  and  have  examined  the  plans.  But  as  in  every  city  which 
is  now  contemplating  city  planning,  with  the  exception  of  securing 
land  where  it  can  be  secured  much  more  cheaply  now  than  after 
two  or  three  years'  delay,  I  believe  the  questions  of  housing,  of  transfers 
and  the  location  of  factories,  are  more  important  than  the  buying  of 
large  areas  for  parks,  such  as  the  Rock  Creek  Park,  a  park  which  is 
beautiful  to  me  from  an  automobile,  but  which  is  utterly  worthless 
to  the  ordinary  workingman  except  for  one  day  or  possibly  two  days 
a  week,  unless  there  be  better  means  of  transit  there  and  unless 
his  hours  of  work  are  shorter.  So  that  I  should  urge  postponement 
of  the  immediate  acquisition  of  any  land  here,  except  wliere  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  until  you  have  a  new  system  of  condemnation 
or  of  securing  land  for  public  purposes  which  will  reduce  the  present 
expense,  and  until  provision  be  made  for  the  needed  parks  and  play- 
grountks  for  the  children  of  the  city. 

I  should  like  to  submit  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  National  Conference  of  City  Planning,  and  1 
ask  permission  to  submit  two  or  three  verv  valuable  ones  in  addition 
which  were  not  re\ased  in  time  to  present  here.  They  are  from 
experts.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  jr.,  for  instance,  took  up,  in 
a  valuable  paper,  the  results  of  three  months'  travel  abroad.  I 
should  like  to  leave  these  with  you  as  a  part  of  this  presentation. 
I  have  also  compiled  translations  of  a  number  of  foreign  building 
codes,  with  illu-^trations  and  maps.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a 
report  on  Frankfort,  which  was  read  and  corrected  by  the  mayor 
of  Frankfort  and  is  practically  an  official  document  as  to  city  plan- 
ning there.  I  should  like  to  leave  a  couple  of  copies  of  this  com- 
pilation for  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  should  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  for  each  individual  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District,  because  it  is  practically  a  compilation,  largel}"  original, 
of  some  statistics  of  our  American  cities. 

Those  suggestions  cover  the  points  which  I  had  in  mind,  of  course 
being  simply  a  partial  summary  of  some  of  the  suggestions.  Perhaps 
you  have  some  questions. 

As  to  the  matter  of  playgrounds,  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  went 
into  one  of  the  Neighborhood  houses  here  and  was  told  that  there 
was  no  park  adjacent.  In  the  rear  yard  there  was  hardly  room 
enough  there  for  a  western  farmer  to  turn  three  head  of  cattle  loose. 
They  had  apparatus,  however,  for  130  children,  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  anywhere  around.  It  was  Sunday  when  I  was  there,  and  I 
suppose  the  children  were  suffering  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
play.     I  know  the  evil  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  infer  from  what  you  liave  said,  Mr.  Marsh, 
that  you  feel  that  the  District  and  the  Government  ought  to  more 
liberally  appropriate  money  for  public  playgrounds  and  for  addi- 
tional parks  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city.     Is  that  your  view? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  The  minimum  standard  is  that  there  should  be 
30  square  feet — preferably  70  square  feet — of  pla.yground  for  every 
child  within  three  or  four  blocks,  and  that  standard  is  enough  to 
indicate  that  Washington  does  not  begin  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  parks.  It  is  very  much  needed  at  once.  I  wish  such  an  appropria- 
tion could  be  made  from  a  contingent  fimd,  if  there  be  any,  because 
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I  have  seen  the  children  playing  on  the  streets  here,  and  while  they 
are  not  quite  as  thick  as  in  New  York,  it  is  a  most  pathetic  sight  to 
see  them;  and  it  is  most  demoralizing. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  allusion,  I  will  state  that  for  three 
years  I  was  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty,  and  I  recognized  that  the  apparent  neglect  of  the 
children  was  often  the  neglect  of  the  city  to  provide  playground 
accommodations.  It  demoralizes  the  w^hole  family.  And  I  know 
what  it  costs,  because  I  had  to  figure  up  what  it  cost,  to  look  after 
them.     So  that  the  playgrounds  are  a  most  economical  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marsh. 

Doctor  Kober,  do  you  or  Mr.  Albert  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what 
has  been  said  ? 

Doctor  Kober.  I  think  that  Mr.  Marsh  has  really  covered  the 
ground  so  thoroughly  that  no  emphasis  need  be  given  to  any  particular 
point. 

STATEMENT    OF    ME.    ALLAN    D.    ALBERT,    JR.,    OF   WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  just  a  moment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  at  this  par- 
ticular time  along  three  distinct  lines.  The  first  is  that  action  may 
be  taken  now  to  restrict  building  in  outlying  sections  of  the  District. 
The  greater  part  of  that  property— by  which  I  mean  probably  90 
per  cent — has  been  bought  as  low  as  SI 25  an  acre  by  its  present 
holders.  It  is  being  put  upon  the  market  at  an  average  of  probably 
10  cents  a  foot,  making  a  cost  of  $3,000  or  nearly  $4,000  an  acre. 
In  case  restrictions  were  to  be  now  imposed  by  law,  the  effect  upon 
the  present  owner  w^ould  be  less  onerous  than  upon  subsequent  pur- 
chasers; and  it  might  be  possible,  by  force  of  some  added  restrictions 
at  this  time,  to  prevent  the  further  construction  of  houses  in  rows 
out  over  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  county. 

Another  point  for  the  attention  of  the  committee,  which  has  very 
much  impressed  me  as  a  citizen,  is  that  the  means  of  condemning 
land  for  Government  uses  as  so  far  developed  by  Congress  has  uni- 
formly failed  to  procure  that  land  at  any  price  which  business  judg- 
ment can  commend.  I  have  been  at  great  loss  to  suggest  a  better 
means.  The  valuations  of  the  ground  in  the  four  blocks  fronting  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets  have 
been  uniformly  three  times  the  assessment,  or  more. 

In  that  case  the  law  provided — and  it  seemed  on  its  face  to  be  an 
excellent  law — that  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  create  this  commission.  But  the  procedure  of  the  court  made 
practically  impossible  any  other  result  than  that  which  is  coming  to- 
pass.  The  court  called  to  its  bar  the  representatives  of  the  owners  of 
this  ground,  made  nominations  to  the  attorneys  speaking  for  the 
owners,  received  amended  nominations,  so  to  speak,  and  then  created 
the  commission  out  of  men  practically  selectea  by  the  owners.  As  a 
newspaper,  the  publication  for  which  I  work  had  been  very  appre- 
hensive about  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  when  these  three  names  were 
announced,  though  they  were  the  names  of  gentlemen  for  whom  we 
have  great  personal  respect,  we  knew,  according  to  their  business 
habits  and  tneir  known  attitude  of  mind,  that  the  awards  must  be 
very  high. 
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You  had  somewhat  the  same  experience  in  the  purchase  of  the  site 
for  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Chairman.  We  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  Albert.  The  New  Zealand  plan  is  probably  severe;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  something  in  between  the  New  Zealand  plan  and  the  pro- 
cedure now  reflected  in  the  condemnation  of  this  ground  at  Fourteenth 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue  can  be  had.  I  wonder  if  this  will  not  help 
to  reach  it :  That  the  members  of  the  board  of  award  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Government  as  the  Government  chooses  every  other  commis- 
sion or  appointees  for  every  other  office;  that  then  the  source  of 
power  in  tne  premises  will  not  seem  to  have  rested  in  the  owner  of  the 
property;  and  there  might  be  some  opportunity  thereby  to  get  an 
assessment  which  would  not  postpone  by  years  the  further  acquisition 
of  ground  for  needed  government  uses.  To  my  thinking,  every  recent 
purchase  by  Congress  has  made  future  purchases  more  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  it  almost  impossible,  Mr.  Albert,  so  fax 
as  Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Albert.  And  I  can  understand  that  very  well. 

A  third  point  I  would  urge  upon  the  committee,  in  order  to  get  it 
into  the  record  in  this  connection,  is  that  no  other  progressive  city  in 
the  Union  regards  an  asphaltum  street  as  indispensable  to  its  exist- 
ence. Asphaltum  is  used  elsewhere  along  what  might  be  termed  the 
arteries  of  city  travel.  But  the  progress  in  street  building  is  away 
from  asphaltum,  not  toward  it.  All  the  beautiful  new  section  of 
St.  Louis  is  a  section  of  macadam  boulevards,  considerably  cheaper 
in  first  cost,  considerably  cheaper  in  upkeep,  than  asphalt;  and  (ioT 
Washington  this  is  a  consideration  of  first  importance)  very  much 
cooler  in  the  summer. 

I  wish  changes  might  be  made  in  the  extension  of  the  highways  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  summer  penalty  of  asphalt  shall  not  oe  carried 
any  further  than  need  be. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  condem- 
nation matter?  I  have  not  the  full  details;  but  we  had  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  of  New  York  last  week  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  court  of  condemnation,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Marsh.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  coming 
here  this  morning  and  instructing  us. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you  very  much.     We  are  very  glad  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Albert,  I  have  been  interested  in  what  you 
said  about  the  outlying  property  and  the  restrictions  upon  future 
buildings.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  matter  a  little  further  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  formulating  a  bill  along  those  Hues.  You  and 
the  other  gentlemen  will  understand  tliat  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  a  multitude  of  things  to  attend  to.  We  are  not  here 
working  simply  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  duties  to 
our  States  that  we  have  to  perform,  and  to  the  General  Government, 
and  you  must  not  expect  too  much  of  us.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can,  and  if  you  can  help  us  along  any  of  those  lines  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  accept  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Albert.  I  shall  undertake  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

(The  hearing  was  thereupon  announced  closed.) 
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List  of  Data  Submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  Part  of  the  Presentation  of  the 
Need  for  City  Planning  in  Washington. 

fBv  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  In  New 
^    '  York.] 

I.  Private  ownership  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  county  of  Washington. 

1.  Some  large  holdings  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1908. 

2.  List  of  some  holdings  of  land  in  Washington,  rate  of  assessment,  and  assessed 
value  in  1908. 

;i.  Assessed  valuation  of  certain  properties  in  Washington  in  June,  1908.  (Figures 
furnished  by  the  assessor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

4.  Typical  holdings  and  assessed  valuation  in  several  squares  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  July,  1908. 

5.  Statement  regarding  the  assessment  of  land  in  Washington  by  the  President  of 
a  Washington  Trust  Company. 

6.  Sizes  of  holdings  of  land  in  Washington  in  July,  1908. 

II.  Prices  paid  for  land  for  municipal  and  federal  purposes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  compared  with  the  assessed  valuation. 

1.  For  municipal  purposes. 

(A)  For  the  new  Union  railway  station, 

(B)  For  public  playground  sites. 

(C)  For  sites  for  new  police  court. 

(D)  For  fire-station  sites. 

(E)  For  public-school  sites.  (Information  furnished  by  the  auditor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.) 

2.  Assessed  value,  area,  and  price  paid  for  certain  property  for  federal  buildmg  sites 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(A)  For  post-office  annex. 

(B)  For  new  po.st-office. 

(C)  For  Hall  of  Records. 

(D)  For  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  (Information  furnished  by  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department.) 

III.  Certain  bills  and  briefs  for  improving  the  present  methods  of  assessing  land, 
taxing  land,  and  acquiring  land  for  public  purposes. 

1.  Concurrent  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  in  New  York  in  relation 
to  a  court  of  condemnation  proceedings. 

2.  Concurrent  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  in  New  York  in  relation 
to  excess  condemnation. 

3.  An  act  to  provide  in  New  York  State  for  the  recording  in  the  deed  of  the  actual 
price  paid  for  land. 

4.  Brief  sur  constitutionality  of  act  of  June  8,  1907  (P.  L.,  466,  Pennsylvania), 
providing  for  condemnation  ot  property  for  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  and 
neighboring  property  within  200  feet  thereof. 

5.  Re.'^olution  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Hartford  concerning  a  commission 
on  the  city  plan. 

6.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Francis  C.  Welch,  trustee,  plaintiff  in  error, 
V.  George  B.  Swasey  et  al.  as  the  board  of  appeal  from  the  building  commissioner 
at  the  city  of  Boston.  On  error  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

IV.  Methods  of  taxation  of  land,  and  municipal  land  ownership  in  continental 
countries.  . 

1.  System  of  taxation  on  increase  in  land  value  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  progressive  tax  upon  increases  in  land  values  in  Saxony 
of  January  26,  1904. 

3.  A  scheme  for  progressive  taxation  of  land  increases  in  Berlin. 

4.  Municipal  ownership  of  land  in  foreign  cities. 

5.  Frankfort  on  the  Main— redistribution  of  land  law. 

6.  The  administration  of  estates  belonging  to  the  city  of  Dusaeldorf,  Germany,  and 
the  creation  of  the  land  fund. 

V.  Building  regulations  as  to  height  and  proportion  of  site,  etc.,  that  may  be  covered 
in  foreign  and  American  States  and  cities. 

1.  Prussian  building  regulations,  law  of  July  2,  1875. 

2.  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  regulations. 

3.  Diisseldorf  regulations. 

4.  Munich  regulations. 
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5.  Cologne  regulations. 

6.  Plan  for  the  enlargement  of  Berlin. 
VI.  General  statement. 

1.  General  expenditures  for  charity  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Information 
furnished  by  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.) 

2.  Study  of  Washington,  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  population  by  police  pre- 
cincts.    (Information  furnished  by  Commissioner  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland.) 

3.  Rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  union  mechanics  of  the  building  trades,  Washington, 
D.  C.     (Information  furnished  by  W.  F.  Gilmore,  secretary  of  executive  committee.) 

1.  Private  Ownership  of  Land  in  the  District  op  Columbia  and  County  op 

Washington. 

1.  some  large  holdings  of  land  in  the  district  of  columbia,  july,  1908. 

Acreage. 

A                                                                  224. 88 

B                                                                   145. 00 

C  '                                                                   341.63 

D                                                           476.33 

E                                                                              342. 69 

F                                                                    152. 00 

G.! ! 148.00 

Total 1,  830.  53 

About  7  per  cent  of  all  the  land,  exclusive  of  parks,  governmental  reservations, 

streets,  and  exempt  land,  is  owned  by  seven  companies,  families,  and  estates.     Over 

10  per  cent  is  owned  by  17  companies,  families,  and  estates. 
Present  acreage  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approximately,  44,800  acres. 

Acreage  of  land  used  for  large  parks,  squares,  circles,  ground  connected        Acres. 

with  public  buildings  (1902) '. 5,  544.  68 

Streets  (estimated  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  other  cities  devoted  to  streets).. .  3, 100.  00 

Docks,  bridge  approaches,  school  yards,  etc.  (estimated) 150.  00 

Total 8,  794.  68 

Maximum  area  available  for  buildings,  streets,  etc.,  in  the  District  of 

Columbia 36, 005.  32 

Probable  area  to  be  devoted  to  streets,  open  spaces,  parks,  public  build- 
ings, etc 18,000.00 

Estimated  area  available  for  buildings  for  residences,  offices,  stores,  etc. . .  18, 005.  32 

2.  LIST   OF   SOME    HOLDINGS    OF    L.\ND    IN     WASHINGTON,    RATE   OF    ASSESSMENT,    AND 

ASSESSED    VALUE    IN    1908. 


Parcel. 


2/1... 
2/2... 
5/3... 
8/1... 
11/13. 
12/27. 
15/3.. 
17/1 . . 
17/50. 
18/2.. 
19/1.. 
20/1.. 
21/9.. 
32/10. 
56/1.. 
58/30. 
61/1.. 
64/1 . . 
77/2.. 


Area. 

Rate  per 

Total 

acre. 

assessment. 

Acres. 

145. 38 

$70.00 

JIO,  176. 60 

12.98 

500.00 

6,490.00 

75.80 

400.00 

30,320.00 

19.70 

300.00 

5,910.00 

20.54 

300.00 

6, 162. 00 

101.23 

400.00 

40, 492. 00 

17.30 

300.00 

5,190.00 

15.35 

600.00 

9,210.00 

19.91 

500.00 

9,955.00 

24.00 

500.00 

12,000.00 

20.38 

500.00 

10,190.00 

31.07 

400.00 

12, 4-28. 00 

68.43 

1,500.00 

102,645.00 

15.70 

1,500.00 

23,550.00 

35.65 

1,500.00 

53,475.00 

103.88 

1,200.00 

196,656.00 

104.00 

300.00 

31,200.00 

148.00 

200.00 

29,600.00 

93.30 

300.00 

27,990.00 
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LIST   OP   SOME   HOLDINGS    OF    LAND   IN     WASHINGTON,    RATE    OF   ASSESSMENT, 

ASSESSED  VALUE  IN  1908 — Continued. 


Parcel. 


90/10 
91/1. 
91/5. 
101/1 
102/5 
130/4 
175/1 
181/2 
18(i/l 
200/2 
208/1 
212/1 


Area. 


Acres. 
53.22 
74.51 
73.00 
45.00 
50.93 
62.65 
67.02 
60.26 
108. 90 
92.80 
100.00 
121. 41 


Rate  per 
acre. 


$800.00 
800.00 
500.00 
tiOO.OO 
500.00 

4, 500. 00 
200.00 
200.00 
75.00 
100.00 
200.00 
300.00 


Total 
assessment. 


$42,576.00 
59,608.00 
30,500.00 
27,000.00 
25, 405. 00 

236, 92.'").  00 
13,404.00 
12,052.00 
8,167.50 
9,280.00 
20.000.00 
36,423.00 


3.    ASSESSED    VALUATION   OP  CERTAIN  PROPERTIES  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE,  1908, 

[Figures  furnished  by  the  assessor  of  the  District  of  Columliia.] 

[Property  assessed  at  two-thirds  of  its  supposed  real  value.] 


Square. 


Lot  No. 


Assessed  to — 


Building. 


Square 
feet. 


Rate. 


Ground, 


Improve- 
ments. 


254 
254 


253 
225 


225 


322 


2530 


222 


Of  7-W.  40.44 
feet. 

Sublot29 , 

Sublot26 , 


Sublot22 

Of  4-N.  36.20 

feet. 
Of  4-S.   18.80 

feet. 
Of5-N.  25feet, 
Of5-S.30feet, 

Sublot  C 

Sublot  D 

Sublot  E 

Sublot  F 

155 


812 

Sublot  2. 


Sublot  3... 
Sublot  4... 
Sublot  5... 
Sublot  6.. 
Sublot  7... 
Sublot  8.. 
fSublot  42. 
iSublot  43. 
Sublot  41. 


Of  1-N.  10  feet 

14th  street. 

Of  1-3.04  14th 

St. 

Of  1-E.  43.08 
avenue. 

Of2-E.  18  feet. 

Of  2-18  feet  x 
E.  18  feet. 

Of  2-W.  20.08 
feet. 

Of  3-56.08  ave- 
nue. 

Of  15-E.  27.21 
feet. 

Of  15-W.  35.87 
feet. 


Frank  A.  Munsey. 
Henry  Willard 


Times. 
Post.. 


Geo.  H.  Higbee 

Jos.  J.  Darlington  and 
Edw.  J.  Stellwagen,  Tr. 
Virginia  Hotel  Co. 

Belie  L.W.  Willard 

Martin  F.  Morris  and 
others. 

do 


Westorv . . 

Willard  Hotel. 


Union  Tr 

Raleigh  Hotel. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Highlands  Hotel  Apart- 
ment Co. 

do 

Jos.  J.  Darlington  and  Geo. 
E.  Fleming,  Trs.  for 
Cairo  Apartment  House 
Co. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Larz  Anderson 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Highlands. 


.do. 


Cairo. 


Thomas  F.  Walsh. 

....do 

do 

do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


11,130 
5,545 


2,481 
29, 509 


3,980 
3,623 

1,882 

1,875 
3,002 
2,344 
2,916 
2,102 
1,007 
16.691 

5,040 

1,9:58 


1,942 
1,942 
2,242 
2,033 
2.033 
22, 033 
4,243 
4,lX)0 
4,582 
11.142 
14,8-16 
315 

507 

6,971 

1,777 
1,979 

2,535 

7,736 

2,623 

3,054 


$7.00 
8.00 


40.00 
16.00 


15.00 
6.00 

6.00 

S.OO 

5.00 
14.00 
17.00 

8.00 
10.00 

1.50 

.90 
1.50 


1..50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

.75 

.75 

3.  .30 

4.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


$77,910 
44,360 


99,240 
472, 144 


59,700 
21,738 

11,738 

9,375 
15,010 
32.816 
49.572 
10,S1G 
10.070 
25,037 

4,536 
2,907 


2,913 
2,913 
3,363 
3,050 
3,0.50 
3.050 
72, 729 
3,450 
3,437 
36, 769 
59, 384 
3,150 

6,084 

83,652 

17,770 
19,790 

25,350 

77,360 

26,230 

50,540 


$350,000 
40,000 


100,000 
620,000 


20,000 
136,000 


75,000 


70,000 
'240,"  666 


202,000 


250,000 
30.000 
10,000 


225,000 


25,000 

3,000 
3,000 

3,200 

5,000 

6,600 

4,000 
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3.   ASSESSED    VALUATION     OP     CERTAIN     PROPERTIES     IN     WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    JUNE, 

1908— Continued. 


Square. 

Lot  No. 

Assessed  to — 

Building. 

Square 
feet. 

Rate. 

Ground. 

Improve- 
ments. 

Sublet  30 

Sublet  31    

Thomas  F.  Walsh 

2,510 
2, 803 
2,802 

2,510 

13,328 
1,213 

4,333 

1,562 
600 
436 

$8.00 
8.00 
2.00 

2.50 

17.00 
2.50 

3.75 

2.75 
2.75 
1.75 

$20, 080 
22,424 
5,604 

6,275 

226, 576 
3,033 

16,249 

4,296 

1,375 

763 

do 

$11,000 

Sublet  32  on 

alley. 
Sublet  33  on 

alley. 
Sublet  60 

do 

252 

do 

do 

350,000 
2,000 

120,000 

Of  1-N.  17.50 

feet. 
Of  1-S.  62.50 

feet. 
Of  2-E.25feet. 

do 

do 

405 

do 

Of  2-5  feet 

do 

Of  2-b.  g 

do 

4.   TYPICAL    HOLDINGS   AND  ASSESSED  VALUATION    IN  SEVERAL    SQUARES    IN    THE  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   IN   JULY,    1908. 

Square  5860.  Seven  holdings  of  an  acre  each  assessed  at  $0.01  per  square  foot. 

Square  5872.  Twelve  holdings  of  an  acre  each  assessed  at  from  $0,015  to  $0,005  per 
square  foot. 

Square  5874.  Ten  holdings  of  an  acre  each  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
square  foot. 

Square  5875.  Fourteen  holdings  of  1  acre  each  assessed  at  one-half  cent  per  square 
foot. 

Square  5876.  Thirty-four  holdings  of  1  acre  each  or  more,  assessed  at  one-fourth 
cent  per  square  foot. 

Square  5877.  Fifteen  holdings  of  1  acre,  assessed  one-fourth  cent  to  1  cent  per  square 
foot. 

5.    STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  ASSESSMENT  OP  LAND  IN  WASHINGTON. 
[By  the  president  of  a  trust  company  In  Washington,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  name  known.] 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  included  in  the  city  of  Washington  which  consists  of  farming  lands,  and  these 
farming  lands  are  assessed  at  simply  outrageous  prices  and  are  sold  at  figures  wav 
beyond  what  they  should  be  considered  fairly  worth,  measured  from  the  use  to  whicn 
they  could  be  put  to-day  or  even  in  the  near  future. 

Of  course  this  selling  price  is  purely  speculative,  and  is  a  gamble  upon  the  proba- 
bility that  some  time  in  the  future  they  will  be  taken  into  the  city  and  have  a  value 
which  justifies  their  purchase  at  this  high  level  at  this  time. 

6.    SIZES   OP   HOLDINGS   OF   LAND   IN   WASHINGTON,    D.   0. 

[Secured  from  the  assessor's  books,  July,  1908.] 

There  was  the  following  list  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  recorded  on  the  assessor's 
books  for  1908,  most  of  them  assessed  as  acreage.  In  several  cases  one  party  owned 
many  of  these  holdings: 

10  to  25  acres 284 

25  to  50  acres 121 

50  to  75  acres 31 

75  to  100  acres 14 

100  to  1 50  acres 8 

Over  150  acres 1 

A  few  holdings  within  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre  of  10  acres  were  so  listed . 

Several  of  the  holdings  noted  above  are  only  part  of  the  land  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tions, families,  and  estates. 

About  7  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  exclusive  of  parks, 
governmental  reservations,  streets,  and  exempt  land,  is  owned  by  7  companies  and 
over  10  per  cent  is  owned  by  17  companies,  families,  and  estates. 
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II.  Prices  Paid  for  Land  for  Municipal  and  Federal  Purposes  in  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia  Compared  with  the  Assessed  Valuation. 

1.    statement   regarding   land   values   in   the   district   of   COLUMBIA. 
[Information  fiu-nished  by  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.] 

Property  is  asse.ssed  at  only  two-thirds  of  its  supposed  true  value.  The  rate  on  all 
property  in  the  District,  both  city  and  county,  is  1^  per  cent  on  the  a.ssessed  valuation. 

Property  acquired  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  plaza  site  and  new  streets 
incident  to  the  construction  of  the  new  Union  Railway  Station. 

The  items  marked  with  a  "C"  indicate  that  the  property  was  condemned;  the 
remainder  was  bought  outright. 


Square. 

Lot. 

Area. 

Assessed 
value,  1903. 

Price  paid 
by  District 

of 
Columbia. 

Assessed 
value  at 

time 
acquired. 

Date 
acquired. 

626 

Part  of  21 

Square  feet. 

61 

1,265 

1,363 

1,214 

$42.70 
4,  455. 00 
2,559.00 
2,387.00 

C$375.00 

16,000.00 

0  6, 750. 00 

0  6, 250. 00 

$122.00 
6,163.00 
3,104.00 
2,561.00 

Apr.   16,1909 

Part  of  50 

Sept.    1, 1908 

Part  of  51 

Apr.   16,1909 

Part  of  52 

Do. 

Part  of  51 

Part  of  52  

Part  of  53 

1,744 
42,575 

11,980 

9,772 

1,712 

3,331 

5,493 

967 

1,330 

1,834 

917 

917 

917 

3, 568 

918 

917 

1,034 

917 

928 

1,387 

1,3.S7 

4,161 

917 

917 

1,387 

917 

1,104 

917 

917 

917 

1,034 

1,034 

1,034 

1,034 

1,034 

1.0.34 

2,011 

1,590 

1,103 

5,396.00 
23, 416. 00 

16,357.00 

5,375.00 
599. 20 
1,685.00 
9,921.00 
1,629.00 
1,7^8.00 
2,150.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
6,640.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,210.00 
1,075.00 
1,078.00 
2,332.00 
2, 332. 00 
6, 996. 00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
2,  332. 00 
1,075.00 
2,218.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,210.00 
1,210.00 
1,210.00 
1,210.00 
1,210.00 
1,210.00 
17,212.00 
3,072.00 

9,003.00 

011,2.50.00 
115,160.48 

75,000.00 

14,658.00 

2,304.05 

6,673.31 

20,0.50,00 

3, 750. 00 

"4, 200. 00 

6, 000. 00 

2,850.00 

3, 000. 00 

3,  OfX).  00 

13,800.00 

2, 9.50. 00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,0W.00 

5, 300. 00 

5, 350. 00 

16,300.00 

3, 000. 00 

3, 000. 00 

5, 500. 00 

3, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 

0  4,284.00 

C  4, 284. 00 

C  4, 0.54.  75 

0  3,634.00 

0  3,634.00 

0  3,634.00 

0  4,628.00 

0  4,860.87 

0  4,7.32.00 

33, 000. 00 

7,000.00 

14,512.87 

7,388.00 
23,416.00 

16,357.00 

5,375.00 
599, 20 
1,  685.00 
9,921.00 
1,629.00 
1,798.00 
2,1.50.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
6,  64f).  00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
1,210.00 
1,075.00 
1,078.00 
2,332.00 
2,332.00 
6,996.00 
1,075.00 
1,075.00 
2,332.00 
1,075.00 
2,218.00 
1,259.00 
1, 259. 00 
1,259.00 
1,217.00 
1,217.00 
1.217.00 
1,217.00 
1,217.00 
1,217.00 
17,212.00 
3,072.00 

9,003.00 

Do. 

680a 

11,  12,  13,  14,  parts  of 

15,  16,  and  17. 
18,  24,  25,  parts  of  19, 

20,  21,22,  23,  20,  and 

27. 

Parts  of  13  and  14 

Parts  of  18  and  19 

A    B  and  C             

June  14,1905 

081 

Apr.   18,1904 
June  14,1905 

682 

Do. 

Do. 

11,6,7,8,9,  and  11.... 
10 

Jan.      9, 1905 
July     8, 1904 

12 

July  28,1904 

721 

147  and  151 

Apr.   29, 1904 

152                  

Mav  20,1904 

150 

May    17,1904 

150 

June     4, 1904 

163,  104,  and  105 

160 

June  10,1904 
June  14,1904 

153 

July     1, 1904 

199 

July  20,1904 

154 

July   26,1904 

161 

Aug.    1,1904 

168 

Aug.  12,1904 

167 

Aug.  26,1904 

169, 170,  and  171 

157 

Sept.    2,1904 
Sept.  28, 1904 

159 

Do. 

172 

Oct.    18,1904 

158 

Oct.    22,1904 

162 

June  30,1905 

148 

Feb.  20,1906 

149 

Do. 

155 

Feb.  23,1906 

198 

Feb.  20,1906 

200 

Do. 

201 _ 

202 

Do. 
Do. 

203 

Feb.  23,1906 

204 

Feb.  20,1906 

722 

43 

June    2, 1904 

723 

14  and  parts  of  13,  15, 

and  16. 
Paris  of  40  and  41 

Nov.    5,1904 
May     6, 1905 

Total 

121,510 

127,853.90 

464,729.33 

157,417.20 

15  to  40,  Inclusive 

All 

PUBLIC  PLAY- 
aROUND  SITES. 

South  of  043 

4533 

42, 676 

5,651.00 

14.000.00 

5,726.00 

Apr.   29,1907 

4534 

.  ...do 

4535 

do 

155,  .3.38 
87,422 

9,320.00 
22,167.00 

31,000.00 
29,966.00 

12,423.00 
22,167.00 

Mar.   30,1907 

1273 

June    2, 1907 

Total 

285,436 

37,138.00 

74,966.00 

40,316.00 

•  This  property  (square  680),  unimproved,  was  assessed  in  1903  at  55  cents  per  square  foot;  the  Govern- 
ment acquired  it  in  1905  at  $2.70  per  square  foot.  It  is  assessed  in  1909,  unimproved,  at  $5  per  square  foot; 
that  is,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  lots  mentioned  and  adjacent  ones. 
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1.   STATEMENT  REGARDING  LAND  VALUES  EN    THE   DISTRICT  OF   COLTJMBIA — Continued. 


Square. 


SITE  FOR  NEW 
POLICE  COURT. 


489. 


FIRE  STATION 
SITES. 


79... 
319.. 
2583. 


Total. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SITES. 

182 

284 


388. 
444. 
800. 


553 

South  of  643. 

860 

985 

1038 


1215. 
1244. 


2576. 
2856. 


2673. 
2673. 


2674. 
2890. 


3000. 
3069. 


3527. 
4514. 


5157. 


Total. 


Lot. 


Parts  of  G  and  7  , 
63 , 


22  and  23 

19  and  20 

21,  22,  and  23 

20  to  24,  inclusive. 
15. 


1 ,  21  to  24,  inclusive. 

2  to  6 

25 


1  to  14,  inclusive. 

101  and  102 

17 


46  to  56,  inclusive. 

27,  32,  and  33 

3 


Parts  ofI29  and  130. 
51  to 61,  inclusive... 
16  to  19,  inclusive. . 

76  to  106 

107 

803 

PartoflS 

Part  of  14 

3,  5,  809,  SIO 

816 

813  and  814 

815 

27 


811  and  812 

2 

817 

26 

4  to  8,  inclusive. 

4,  5,  and  6 

1,  2,  and  3 


Parts  of  16,  17,  and  18 
iof3,  J  of  13,  and  4  to 

12. 
Part  of  7 


Square  feet. 
6,260 


8,697 
5,562 
7,500 


21,779 


6,937 

9,100 

13,650 

16,250 

2,520 

20,872 

8,134 

6,555 

43,395 

3,600 

7,062 

7,665 

29,252 

25, 200 

5,320 

12,775 

28,503 

30,000 

67,944 

28, 220 

6,348 

5,874 

5,391 

62,100 

2,587 

3,000 

3,000 

7,500 

7,650 

7,500 

202 

7,500 

41,504 

23, 875 

23,625 

8,475 

3,000 

51,600 

43,392 


Assessed 
value,  1903. 


$22,085.00 


4,873.00 

18,028.00 

1,875.00 


C  $35,410.00 


6,300.00 
40,000.00 
6,000.00 


24,776.00 


6, 950. 00 

17,171.00 

27,951.00 

8,919.00 

3, 146. 00 

3,045.00 

1,220.00 

2,622.00 

5,541.00 

1,260.00 

1,059.00 

1,380.00 

4, 100. 00 

4,930.00 

2,896.00 

5,053.00 

7,125.00 

7,500.00 

20,383.20 

8, 466. 00 

1,904.40 

1, 762. 20 

1,617.30 

15, 525. 00 

388.00 

450.00 

450.00 

1,125.00 

1,147.50 

1,125.00 

39.00 

1, 125. 00 

2, 525. 00 

5,  425. 00 

3, 750. 00 

678.00 

180.00 

3, 432. 00 

433.92 


630, 247 


183, 799. 02 


Price  paid 
by  District 

of 
Columbia. 


9,713.00 

031,500.00 

55, 400. 00 

16, 636. 00 

5,000.00 

7,931.75 

C  2,847.02 

3,837.00 

13,500.00 

2, 340. 00 

3,500.00 

3,610.00 

10,500.00 

15,120.00 

5,811.20 

7,665.30 

22,000.00 

18,000.00 

50,958.15 

14,500.00 

2, 566. 00 

2,383.11 

3, 773. 70 

31, 050. 00 

905. 62 

1, 050. 00 

1,050.00 

2, 625. 00 

2, 677. 50 

2, 625. 00 

C  104.  80 

C  3, 000. 00 

8,  400. 72 
13, 895. 00 

9,  450. 00 
4,800.00 

600.00 
11,610.00 

3,471.34 


Assessed 
value  at 

time 
acquired. 


$22,085.00 


3,479.00 
19,686.00 
3,750.00 


26,915.00 


6,950.00 

15,351.00 

29, 964. 00 

8,619.00 

3, 650. 00 

3,047.00 

1,220.00 

2, 662. 00 

5,541.00 

1,260.00 

1,059.00 

1,916.00 

4,387.00 

4, 220. 00 

2, 896. 00 

5,053.00 

7,125.00 

7,500.00 

27,133.00 

8,466.00 

2,539.00 

2,150.00 

2,156.00 

15,  525. 00 

518.00 

500.00 

600.00 

1,500.00 

1, 530. 00 

1, 500. 00 

52.00 

1,500.00 

2,  525. 00 

5, 725. 00 

3, 750. 00 

1,317.00 

180.00 

3, 432. 00 

433. 92 


359,407.21  I  195,452.82 


Date 
acquired. 


Sept.  27, 1904 


Aug.  23,1908 
Apr.  20,1909 
Nov.  24,1906 


July  25,1904 
Mar.  11,1909 
Aug.  7,1908 
May  4, 1909 
July  11,1906 
Nov.  13,1906 
Aug.  30,1907 
Sept.  5,1908 
July  13,1905 
Apr.  19,1905 
July  28,1908 
Dec.  5, 1907 
10, 1907 
8,1908 
2,1905 
17, 1905 
17,1907 
18, 1907 
17,1906 
July.  16,1904 
July   28,1908 

Do. 

Do. 
July   23,1908 
July  31,1908 
Aug.    3, 1908 

Do. 
Aug.    4, 1908 
Sept.  24, 1908 
Oct.    21,1908 
Nov.    9, 1908 

Do. 
Aug.  28, 1906 
Dec.  14,1907 
Aug.  29, 1907 
Aug.  10,1907 
Jan.  20,1906 
Aug.  20, 1904 


July 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
July 
July 


Apr.  17,1907 


2.  STATEMENT  SHOWING  ASSESSED  VALUE,  AREA,  AND  PRICE  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  FOR  FEDERAL  BUILDING  SITES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
FURNISHED  BY  MR.  F.  X.  TAYLOR,  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 

[Land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  supposed  to  be  assessed  at  two-thirds  of  its  true  value.] 

Post-office  annex  (square  324): 

Area square  feet. .  39,  298 

Assessed  at — 

Land  only $77,  657 

Improvements.  .• 40,  500 

$118, 157.00 

Cost 395, 189.  00 
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New  post-ofRce: 

Area square  feet. .  178, 483 

Assessed  at — 

Land  only $314,  434 

Improvements 4, 000 

$318,  434.  00 

Cost 450,000.00 

Hall  of  Records: 

Area square  feet. .     157,  711.  86 

Assessed  at — 

Land  only $121,  821 

Improvements 22,  700 

$144, 521.  00 

Cost 303,  493.  80 

Bureau  of  Engra\nng  and  Printing  (new): 

Area square  feet. .     224,  010.  24 

Assessed  at — 

Land  only $76,  663 

Improvements 38,  300 

$114,  963.  00 

Cost 396,  502.  40 

III.  Certain  Bills  and  Briefs  for  Improving  the  Present  Methods  op 
Assessing  Land,  Taxing  Land,  and  Acquiring  Land  for  Public  Purposes. 

1.   concurrent    resolution    for    a    constitutional    amendment    in    new    YORK 

IN  relation  to  a  court  op  condemnation  proceedings. 

[State  of  New  York.    No.  215.    Int.  210.] 

In  Senate,  January  27,  1909. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Brough;  read  twice  and  ordered  printed,  and  when  printed  to  be 
committed  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

[Matter  in  italics  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  Is  old  law  to  be  omitted.] 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  To  amend  article  six  of  the  constitution  by  adding 
a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  twenty-four,  and  section  seven  of  article  one 
in  relation  to  a  court  of  condemnation  proceedings  and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

Section  1.  Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That  article  six  of  the  constitution 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto  to  be  numbered  section  twenty-four  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.  The  legislature  may  establish  a  court  of  record,  in  any  county  not  contained 
with  other  counties  within  a  city,  or  in  any  city  containing  tcithin  its  boundaries  more 
than  one  county,  which  court  may  be  vested  with  original  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  for 
taking  private  property  for  public  use,  assessing  property  for  benefits  and  awarding  dam- 
ages, and  in  proceedings  for  the  review  of  assessments  of  property  for  taxation.  Judges 
of  such  court  shall  sit  without  a  jury.  The  judges  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and 
hold  office  for  such  term  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  section  seven  of  article  one  of  the 
constitution  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any  public  use,  the  compensation 
to  be  made  therefor,  when  such  compensation  is  not  made  by  the  State,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  supreme  court  or  by  a  court  constituted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-four  of  article  six  of  this  constitution  or  by  a  jury,  or  by  not  less  than  three  com- 
mi.H.sic)ners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Private 
roads  may  be  opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  bv  law;  but  in  every  case  the 
necessity  of  the  road  and  the  amount  of  all  damage  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening 
thereof  shall  be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freeholders,  and  such  amount,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited. 
General  laws  may  be  passed  permitting  the  owners  or  occupants  of  agricultural  lands 
to  construct  and  maintain  for  the  drainage  thereof,  necessary  drains,  ditches,  and 
dikes  upon  the  lands  of  others,  under  proper  restrictions  and  with  just  compeiisation, 
but  no  special  laws  shall  be  enacted  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That  the  foregoing  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of  senators,  and  in  conformity 
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with  section  one,  article  fourteen,  of  the  constitution,  be  published  for  three  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  election. 

2.  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    FOR   A   CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT   IN    NEW    YORK   IN 

RELATION   TO   EXCESS   CONDEMNATION. 

[State  of  New  York.     No.  216.    Int.  211.] 

In  Senate,  January  27,  1909. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Brough — read  twiceand  ordered  printed,  and  when  printed  to  be 
committed  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

[Matter  underlined  is  new.    Matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted.] 

Concurrent  Resolution  To  amend  section  six  of  article  one  of  the  constitution  in 
relation  to  taking  private  property  for  public  use. 

Section  1.  Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  section  six  of  article  one  of  the 
constitution  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  clause  to  read  as  follows:  When  private 
property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  by  a  municipal  corporation,  additional  adjoining  or 
neighboring  property  may  be  taken  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  by 
the  general  law.     Property  thus  taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for  public  use. 

Sec.  2.  Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  the  foregoing  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of  senators,  and  in  conformity 
with  section  one,  article  fourteen  of  the  constitution,  be  published  for  three  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  such  election. 

3.  an  act  to  provide  in  new  YORK  state  for  the  recording  in  the  deed  of  the 

ACTUAL  price   PAID   FOR  LAND. 
[State  of  New  York.    No.  395.    Int.  360.] 

In  Senate,  February  12,  1908. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Saxe.— Read  twice  and  ordered  printed,  and  when  printed  to 
be  committed  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

[Matter  in  italics  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  real  property  law  by  adding  a  new  section,  in  relation  to 
recording  conveyances  in  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  counties. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  real  property,  constituting  chapter  forty-six 
of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  article  eight,  after  section  two 
hundred  and  forty-one,  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  two  hundred  and  forty- 

one-a.  ,  n-  i. 

Sec.  241-a.  Recording  of  conveyances  in  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond 
counties. — In  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  every  deed  or  other  conveyance, 
of  the  fee  of  any  real  property,  shall  contain,  after  the  acknowledgment  thereof,  an 
affidavit  by  the  grantor,  or  one  of  the  grantors  named  in  the  deed  or  other  conveyance, 
setting  forth  the  true  money  consideration  therefor,  including  all  deferred  payments 
to  the  grantor,  or  any  other  person,  secured  or  unsecured,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  any  property  given  in  exchange.  The  form  of  such  affidavit  shall  be  substantially 
as  follows: 
County  of 


-,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  grantor  or  one  of  the  grantors 
named  in  the  within  deed  or  other  conveyance;  that  the  true  money  consideration 
for  the  premises  thereby  conveyed,  including  all  deferred  payments,  to  the  grantor, 
or  other  person,  secured  or  unsecured,  was dollars,  and  that  no  other  considera- 
tion was  given  or  promised,  and  property  of  the  estimated  value  of dollars  was 

given  in  exchange. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of . 
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In  lieu  of  such  affidavit  in  the  deed  or  other  conveyance,  an  affidavit  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  form,  describing  the  deed  or  other  conveyance  to  which  it 
relates,  may  be  executed  by  the  grantor  or  grantee,  or  one  of  the  grantors  or 
grantees  named  in  such  deed  or  other  conveyance,  and  such  afiidavit  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  in  the  borough  in 
which  the  real  property  conveyed  by  such  deed,  or  other  conveyance,  is  located, 
within  five  days  after  the  day  such  deed,  or  other  conveyance,  is  offered  for  record; 
Buch  affidavit  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments 
only,  and  shall  not  be  open  to  public  inspection.  If  the  affidavit  above  prescribed 
is  not  contained  in  the  deed  or  other  conveyance  and  no  affidavit,  of  substantially 
the  same  form,  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments,  within 
the  time  prescribed,  either  the  grantor  or  grantors,  or  the  grantee  or  grantees,  may  he 
required  to  appear  five  days  after  personal  notice  at  the  main  office  of  the  department 
of  taxes  and  assessments  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  be  examined,  under  cath, 
ae  to  the  true  consideration  for  such  deed,  or  conveyance,  provided  that  such  u'.tice 
to  appear  be  personally  served  upon  such  grantor  or  grantee  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording  the  deed  or  other  conveyance  concerning  which  information  as  to 
consideration  is  desired.  Any  such  grantor  or  grantee  who  shall  fail  to  obey  such 
notice  to  appear  and  be  examined,  or  refuse  to  answer  any  material  question,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  day  for  each  and  every  day  of  such  failure 
or  refusal  after  receiving  personal  notice,  but  the  total  penalty  to  each  person  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.  The  corporation  counsel  may  sue  for  and  recover 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  city 
of  New  Yor"k. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

4.  BRIEF  SUR  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  ACT  OF  JUNE  8,  1907  (P.  L.  466,  PENNSYLVANIA), 
PROVIDING  FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  PARKS,  PARKWAYS,  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS  AND   NEIGHBORING   PROPERTY    WITHIN    200   FEET   THEREOF. 

Statement  of  question.— Is  the  taking  of  private  property  contiguous  to  a  parkway 
and  within  200  feet  thereof  in  order  to  protect  such  parkway,  its  environs,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  health,  and  usefulness  thereof,  by  reselling 
such  property  with  proper  restrictions  to  those  ends,  a  taking  for  a  public  use? 

1.  Respective  provinces  of  legislature  and  courts. — Whether  it  is  expedient  or  wise  for 
the  legislature  to  grant  this  authority  to  take  property  for  public  use  is  purely  a  polit- 
ical question  and  one  solely  for  the'legislature.  But  whether  the  use,  to  which  it  is 
sought  to  appropriate  the  property  authorized  to  be  taken,  is  a  public  use,  is  a  judicial 
question  for  the  determination  of  the  courts.  (Philadelphia  Y.  &  S,  Ry.  Co.'s  petition, 
203  Pa.,  354,  362,  and  causes  cited.) 

f .  The  strong  presumption  that  the  use  is  public. — If  a  public  use  be  declared  by  the 
legislature,  the  courts  will  hold  the  use  public,  unless  it  manifestly  appears  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act  that  they  can  have  no  tendency  to  advance  and  promote  such  use. 
This  is  a  stronger  presumpt  ion  than  the  usual  one  in  favor  of  an  act  because  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  use  is  a  public  use  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  therefore  the  courts  are 
loath  to  set  up  their  judgment  against  that  of  the  legislature.  (Ree's  Appeal,  12  Atl. 
427  (1888)  and  Penna.  cases  cited.  Pittsburgh  r.  Scott,  L.  Pa.  309  (1845).  Copley 
Square  case  (Attorney-General  v.  Williams)  55  N.  E.  77  (1899),  hereafter  cited  at 
length.  Olmsted  r.  Camp,  33  Con.  551 .  Wilton  v.  Dickson,  22  L.  R.  A.  496  (1893)  and 
casescited  Hayes  t'.  Essex  Co.,  12  Cush.  (Mass.),  475  at  477.  Rensselaer  r.  Leopold, 
106  Ind.,  29.     Dietrich  v.  Wardock,  42  Mo.  279,  283.) 

This  is  especially  so  where,  as  here,  the  legislature  has  emphatically  declared  that 
the  use  is  a  public  use.  . 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  June  8,  1907  (P.  L.  467),  provides:  "The  taking,  using,  and 
appropriating,  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain  as  herein  provided,  of  private  property 
for  the  purpose  of  making,  enlarging,  extending,  and  maintaining  public  parks,  park- 
ways, and  plavgrounds  and  of  neicrhhoring  property,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  such  public  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  in  order  to  protect 
Buch  public  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  their  environs,  the  preservation  of 
the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  health,  and  usefulness  thereof,  by  reselling  such 
neighboring  property,  with  such  restrictions  in  the  deeds  of  resale  as  will  protect  said 
property,  so  taken  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  is  hereby  declared  to  be  taking,  using, 
and  appropriating  of  such  private  property  for  public  use." 

Ree's  Appeal  (12  Atl.,  427:  1888).  The  act  of  June  14,  1887  (P.  L.,  383),  author- 
izing the  incorporation  of  companies  for  exhibiting  artistic  products,  etc.,  gave  them 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  use  of  language  similar  to  that  just  quoted,  as  follows: 

"The  taking  of  such  public  lands  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  thereon  of 
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buildings,  or  other  structures,  for  the  public  exposition  of  manufartured  articles, 
agricultural  products,  minerals,  and  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  providing  public  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  taking  of  said  land  for  public  u«e." 

The  act  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  master's  opinion  upholding  the 
act,  which  opinion  was  expressly  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  "as  a  sound  exposi- 
tion of  the  law,"  relied  upon  the  declaration  to  show  the  use  a  public  use,  as  follows 
(p.  430): 

"While  the  question  of  what  is  a  public  use  is  finally  a  judicial  question,  yet  it 
has  been  aptly  said  in  the  case  of  Railroad  Company's  Appeal  (79  Pa.,  357)  'that  the 
control  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  rests  with  the  legislature  (Cooley,  Const.  Lim., 
538),  and  that  the  degree  of  the  public  necessity  for  the  exercises  of  that  right  is  exclu- 
sively for  their  ascertainment  (Smedley  v.  Irwin,  51  Pa.,  445)  is  undoubted.' 

"The  legislature,  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1887,  not  only  has  ascertained  that  necessity 
and  granted  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  set  terms,  but  it  has  declared  the  taking 
of  such  public  lands  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act  to  be  a  taking  of  said  land  for 
public  use.  Act  June  14, 1887,  section  4  (P.  L.,  385).  The  master  therefore  concludes 
that  none  of  said  reasons  are  well  founded,  and  that  the  said  act  of  June  14,  1887,  is 
constitutional." 

-?.  No  general  definition  of  "public  use." — There  has  been  no  successful  attempt  to 
frame  a  definition  of  the  term  "public  use"  other  than  that  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  shall  be  for  the  public  good.  There  has  been  general  acquiescence  in  the 
wisdom  of  Justice  Gilchrist  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire,  when,  in  1845 
he  said  (Concord  R.  v.  Greely,  17  N.  H.,  47,  61): 

"Such  a  definition  should  comprehend  not  only  all  the  existing  public  purposes 
justifying  such  a  proposition,  but  should  anticipate  the  future  exigencies  of  society, 
demanding  new  laws  and  varied  exercises  of  the  protection  and  fostering  aid  of  the 
State."  And  he  therefore  refuses  to  "undertake  very  difiicult,  if  indeed  practicable 
task,  of  framing  a  definition  which  shall  determine  in  every  case  the  validity  of  a  law 
appropriating  to  such  use  the  land  of  individuals. 

The  same  judge  had  earlier  replied  to  an  argument  based  on  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire  as  follows  (p.  58) : 

"It  has  been  argued  that  the  public  uses  for  which  private  property  can  be  taken 
must  be  such  as  existed  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  that,  as  railroads 
were  unknown  at  that  time,  an  application  of  private  property  for  their  use  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  This  argument  would  prove  too  much, 
because  it  would  show  that  society  should  remain  where  it  was  fifty-three  years  ago, 
and  would  make  us  forget  all  the  progress  that  the  human  race  has  made  in  that  time 
in  the  arts,  in  intelligence,  in  the  science  of  government,  and  in  all  that  elevates  a 
nation.  This  position  would  restrain  the  otherwise  versatile  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  adapting  themselves  to  new  exigencies  that  might  arise  in  the  anticipated 
duration  for  which  it  was  created,  and  limiting  the  benefits  it  was  designed  to 
confer  upon  the  State  to  such  as  were  capable  of  being  accomplished  by  means  then 
known;  as  if  physical  science  and  discovery  could  never  yield  new  elements  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  the  wisdom  of  man  could  never  devise  other  avenues  than  were  then  in 
use  for  the  pursuit  of  the  legislative  ends  of  society  and  which  might  require  the 
strong  and  benignant  arm  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  opening." 

Olmstead  v.  Camp  (33  Conn.,  551).  The  court  in  discussing  the  line  between  public 
and  private  uses  said: 

"From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  precise  line.  The  power  requires  a 
degree  of  elasticity  to  be  capable  of  meeting  new  conditions  and  improvements  and 
the  ever-increasing  necessities  of  society.  The  sole  dependence  must  be  on  the  pre- 
sumed wisdom  of  the  sovereign  authority,  supervised,  and,  in  cases  of  gross  error  or 
extreme  wrong,  controlled  by  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  court." 

Laird  r.  Pittsburgh  (205  Pa.,  1).  The  same  thought  of  change  in  human  institutions 
was  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Mitchell  in  this  case.  After  quoting  Blackstone's 
definition  of  a  park  as  "an  inclosed  chase  extending  only  over  a  man's  own  grounds," 
he  said  (p.  5>: 

"With  the  change  of  manner  and  habits  of  the  people  came  also  a  change  in  their 
associations  with  the  use  of  words.  The  idea  of  a  public  park  in  or  near  a  city  as  a 
place  of  resort  of  the  people  generally  for  recreation  and  amusement  necessarily  ban- 
ished the  idea  of  a  home  for  wild  beasts  of  the  chase,  even  in  a  very  modified  state 
of  nature.  The  trimming  away  of  thickets  and  underbrush,  the  substitution  of  reg- 
ular pathways  paved  and  railed  and  artificially  lighted,  which  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  our  forefathers  now  enter  into  the  accepted  idea  of  a  park."  And  it 
may  be  added,  our  idea  of  a  park  now  includes  its  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  graas, 
trees,  and  regular  pathways  of  the  open  space. 
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Philadelphia  Street  Railway  Company's  Petition  (203  Pa.,  354;  1902).  Justice 
Dean  again  refers  to  the  same  progress,  saying  (p.  364): 

"The  growing  necessities  of  a  progressive  age  must  be  met  by  the  exercises  of  the 
state's  power  of  eminent  domain;  the  public  road  appropriates  the  bridle  path,  the 
turnpike  road  the  public  road,  the  electric  railway  the  turnpike  road,  the  steam  rail- 
road the  canal  bed." 

Shoemaker  v.  United  States  (147  U.  S.,  282).    Justice  Shiras  likewise  said  (p.  297): 

"In  the  memory  of  men  now  living  a  proposition  to  take  private  property  without 
the  consent  of  its  owner  for  a  public  park,  and  to  assess  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
cost  upon  real  estate  benefited  thereby,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  novel  exercise 
of  legislative  power.  *  *  *  The  validity  of  the  legislative  acts  erecting  such  parks 
and  providing  for  their  cost  has  been  uniformly  upheld.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
a  few  of  the  cases: 

"Brooklyn  v.  Park  Commissioners  v.  Armstrong  (45  N.  Y.,  234);  In  re  Commissioners 
of  the  Central  Park  (63  Barb.,  282);  Owners  of  ground  v.  Mayor  of  Albany  (15  Wend., 
374);  Holt  v.  Somerville  (127  Mass.,  408);  Foster  v.  Boston  Park  Commissioners  (131 
Mass.,  225;  also  133  Mass.,  321);  St.  Louis  C.  C.  v.  Griswold  (58  Mo.,  175);  Cook  v. 
South  Park  Commissioners  (61  111.,  115);  Kerr  v.  South  Park  Commissioners  (117 
U.S.,  379). 

"In  these  and  many  other  cases,  either  directly  or  in  effect,  it  was  held  that  land 
taken  in  a  city  for  public  parks  and  squares,  by  authority  of  law,  whether  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  for  recreation,  health,  or  business,  is  taken  for  a  public  use." 

See  especially  Copley  Square  ca.se,  hereafter  cited. 

"Although  use  in  common  speech  usually  conveys  the  idea  of  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  here  interchangeable  with  purpose."  (Randolph  on  Eminent  Domain, 
p.  53  of  edition  of  1894.) 

4.  Condemnation  for  light,  air,  and  view  a  public  use. — The  preservation  or  improve- 
ment of  a  park  by  adding  to  it  rights  in  light,  air,  and  view,  by  means  of  a  statute 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  buildings  over  90  feet  high  around  it,  compensation  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  limitation  being  provided  for  in  the  statute,  is  for  a  public  use. 

The  Copley  Square  case  (Attorney-General  v.  Williams,  174  Mass.,  476;  55  N.  E., 
77;  1899).  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
any  building  fronting  on  the  streets  that  surround  Copley  Square,  Boston,  to  a  height 
over  90  feet,  and  provided  for  compensation  to  all  persons  sustaining  damage  to  their 
property  by  reason  of  this  limitation.  The  defendants  being  about  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, known  as  "Westminster  Chambers,"  to  a  greater  height,  this  bill  was  brought  to 
restrain  them,  and  the  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  decision  was  unanimously  a^irmed 
on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  In  its  opinion,  per  Knowlton,  J.,  the  court,  after 
referring  to  the  right  to  make  regulations  under  the  police  power  continued : 

"But  it  (the  statute)  differs  from  most  statutes  relative  to  this  subject,  in  providing 
compensation  to  persons  injured  in  their  property  by  the  limitations  which  it  creates. 
*  *  *  In  this  respect  it  conforms  to  the  constitutional  requirements  for  the  taking 
of  property  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Looking  to  all  its  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  place  to  which  they  apply,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  taking  of 
rights  in  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  who  use  Copley  Square.  It  adds  to  the 
public  park  rights  in  light  and  air  and  in  the  view  over  adjacent  land  above  the  line 
to  whicn  buildings  may  be  erected.  These  rights  are  in  the  nature  of  an  easement 
created  by  the  statute  and  annexed  to  the  park.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  the  servient  estates.  In  all  respects  the  statute  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  regulating  the  taking  of  property  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
if  the  legislature  properly  could  determine  that  the  preservation  or  improvement  of 
the  park  in  this  particular  way  was  for  a  public  use.     The  uses  which  should  be  deemed 

Eublic  in  reference  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  compel  an  individual  to  part  with 
is  property  for  a  compensation,  and  to  authorize  or  direct  taxation  to  pay  for  it,  are 
being  enlarged  and  extended  with  the  progress  of  the  people  in  education  and  refine- 
ment. Many  things  which  a  century  ago  were  luxuries,  or  were  altogether  unknown, 
have  now  become  necessaries.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  lands  have  been 
taken  in  this  country  for  public  parks.  Now  the  right  to  take  lands  for  this  purpose 
ie  generally  recognized  and  frequently  exercised. 

Many  statutes  have  been  passed  in  this  Commonwealth  allowing  taxation  for  pur- 
poses affecting  the  health,  conifort,  pleasure,  and  recreation  of  the  people,  and  thus  con- 
ducing to  their  welfare.  In  Kingman  n.  City  of  Brockton(153  Mass.,  255;  26N.  E.,998) 
the  court  said,  referring  to  a  statute  authorizing  the  raising  of  money  by  taxation  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  hall:  'The  statute  *  *  *  may  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  ground  as  statutes  authorizing  the  raising  of  money  for  monuments,  statues, 
gates  or  arches,  celebrations,  publication  of  town  histories,  parks,  roads  leading  to  points 
of  fine  scenery,  decorations  upon  public  buildings,  or  other  public  ornament  or  embel- 
lishments designed  merely  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  either  by  providing  for  fresh 
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air,  a  public  recreation,  or  by  educating  the  public  taste,  or  enforcing  sentiments  of 
patriotism  or  respect  for  tke  memory  of  wortny  individuals.  The  reasonable  use  of 
public  money  for  such  purposes  as  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  different  statutes, 
and  the  constitutional  right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  statutes  resta  upon  sound 
principles. 

"The  grounds  on  which  public  parks  are  desired  are  various.  They  are  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  people  who  use  them.  They  are  expected  to  minister  not  only  to 
the  grosser  senses  but  also  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  the  varied  forms 
which  the  changes  in  seasons  bring.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  such  touches  of 
art  as  help  to  produce  pleasing  and  satisfactory  effects  on  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
side  of  our  nature.  Their  influence  should  be  uplifting,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
educational.  If  wisely  planned  and  properly  cared  for  they  promote  the  mental  aa 
well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  it  has  always  been  deemed 
proper  to  expend  money  in  the  care  and  adornment  of  them,  to  make  them  beautiful 
and  enjoyable.  Their  esthetic  effort  never  has  been  thought  unworthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  those  best  qualified  to  appreciate  it.  It  hardly  would  be  contended 
that  the  same  reasons  which  justify  the  taking  of  land  for  a  public  park  do  not  always 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money  to  make  the  park  attractive  and  educational  to 
those  whose  tastes  are  being  formed  and  whose  love  of  beauty  is  beine  cultivated. 
We  have  already  quoted  from  the  information  the  language  in  regard  to  the  surround- 
ings of  the  square.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  referred  in  argument  to  the  well-known 
buildings  which  constitute  these  surroundings.  Trinity  Church,  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  New  Old  South  Church,  the  Second  Church 
of  Boston,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  all  face  the 
beholder  who  stands  on  Copley  square  and  looks  around  him.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  public  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  some  of  the  corporations  which 
own  them  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  Commonwealth  on  account  of  their  quasi 
public  character,  and  the  public  certainly  feels  an  interest  in  them. 

"If  the  legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  was  seeking  to  promote  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  a  public  park  in  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  pre- 
vent unreasonable  encroachment  upon  the  light  and  air  which  it  had  previously 
received,  we  can  not  say  that  the  lawmaking  power  might  not  deterrnine  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  such  public  interest  as  to  call  for  an  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  to 
justify  the  taking  of  private  property.  While  such  a  determination  should  not  be 
made  without  careful  consideration,  and  while  the  growing  tendency  toward  an 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  public  expenditure  should  be  jealously  watched  and  care- 
fully held  in  check,  a  determination  of  this  kind,  once  made  by  the  legislature,  can 
not  be  lightly  set  aside." 

This  case  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  Williams  v.  Parker  (188  U.  S.,  491). 

It  then  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  again,  being  reported  in 
Attorney-General  v.  Williams  (178  Mass.,  330;  1901). 

It  appears  the  defendants  in  the  previous  case  had  actually  erected  their  building 
above  90  feet.  They  were  ordered  to  remove  the  portion  above  90  feet.  The  result- 
ing decapitation  was  clearly  visible  in  the  summer  of  1905. 

See  also  the  State  House  case,  reported  as  Parker  v.  Commonwealth  (178  Mass.,  199; 
1901).  A  similar  Massachusetts  act  was  passed  "to  limit  the  height  of  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  statehouse"  to  70  feet.  The  attorney-general  contended  that, 
although  the  act  provided  for  compensation  to  injured  owners,  they  were  entitled  to 
none,  as  the  act  was  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Thereupon  the  plaintiffs,  prop- 
erty owners,  filed  petitions  for  the  appointment  of  a  jury  to  assess  theu-  damages,  and 
a  demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  supreme  court,  thus  sustaining  the  validity  of  the 
act  as  for  a  public  use. 

5.  Esthetic  purposes  a  public  use. — Where  exhibitions  of  artistic  products  for  public 
education  in  the  arts  ana  sciences  is  a  public  benefit,  and  even  a  private  corporation 
formed  to  hold  such  exhibitions  may  be  properly  given  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Appeal  of  Rees  et  al.  (12  Atl.,  427;  1888).  The  act  of  June  14,  1887,  provided  for 
the  incorporation  of  companies  organized  for  "the  education  of  the  public  by  exhibit- 
ing artistic,  mechanical,  and  horticultural  products,  and  providing  public  instruc- 
tions in  the  arts  and  sciences."  It  also  granted  to  such  companies  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  The  Pittsburgh  Exposito  Society  was  formed  under  this  act  and  proceeded 
to  appropriate  certain  property,  whereupon  »  bill  in  equity  for  an  injunction  was 
brought.  It  was  referred  to  a  master,  who  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  bill, 
which  was  done.     On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  decree  was  affirmed. 

If  a  private  corporation  can  be  authorized  to  take  land  for  such  artistic  purposes, 
Burely  a  public  municipal  corporation  can  be  permitted  to  control  the  surroundings 
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of  a  great  public  improvement  like  a  parkway,  so  that  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  moneys  on  the  improvement  shall  be  a  completely  beautiful  thing,  both 
in  itself  and  its  setting,  in  the  picture  and  in  the  frame. 

Ornamental  Courtyards  case,  reported  as  In  re  City  of  New  York  (68  N.  Y.  Supp., 
196;  1901),  affirmed  on  appeal  (60  N.  E.,  1108).  An  act  of  the  legislature  directing 
the  widening  of  Clinton  avenue  both  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  by  adding  20  feet  on 
each  side,  the  act  stating:  "The  two  strips  of  land  hereby  added  to  said  avenue  shall 
not  be  added  to  its  traveled  portion,  but  shall  be  reserved  and  preserved  as  orna- 
mental courtyards  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  said  avenue.  The  acquisition 
of  an  estate  and  interest  in  the  said  two  strips  of  land,  subjecting  and  limiting  their 
use,"  as  provided,  was  directed  by  the  act.  Held  that  this  was  a  public  use.  The 
court  saia  (p.  208): 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  every  part  of  all  highways  should  be  used  for  the  passage 
of  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  It  is  proper  that  some  regard  should  be  had  for  the 
esthetic  tastes,  the  comfort,  health,  and  convenience  of  the  public." 

Foster  v.  Park  Commissioners  (133  Mass.,  321;  1882),  at  page  334:  "It  is  impossible 
to  hold,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  a  park  can  not  be  located  and  laid  out,  even  if  there 
is  no  adequate  provision  of  law  whereby  courts  can  compel  it  to  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  which  they  may  deem  suitable  for  public  use.  *  *  *  There  might  be  a 
public  park,  intended  to  be  kept  open  for  prospect,  air,  and  light,  or  as  a  protection 
against  the  spread  of  fires,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  not  intended  to  be  entered  upon 
and  used  by  travelers."     Also  Copley  Square  case,  ubi  supra. 

Higginson  v.  Nahant  (11  Allen,  530;  1866)  held  that  a  road  laid  out  "with  the  design 
to  provide  access  *  *  *  for  the  public  to  points  or  places  *  *  *  esteemed  as 
pleasing  natural  scenery"  was  for  a  public  use. 

6.  This  power  a  corollary  of  the  power  to  acquire  parks. — The  objects  of  the  open  spaces 
created  by  parks,  park  ways,  and  playgrounds  are,  first,  beauty;  and,  second,  health. 
The  power  to  condemn  private  property  in  order  to  create  such  open  spaces  is,  it  is 
everywhere  admitted  now,  a  power  to  condemn  for  a  public  use.  The  power  given  in 
this  act  is  supplementary  to  the  power  to  take  private  property  for  these  open  spaces, 
and  its  validity  is  a  corollary  to  the  validity  of  the  power  to  take  for  the  open  spaces 
themselves  either  object  considered: 

(a)  Beauty:  A  park  surrounded  by  ramshackel  buildings  is  not  a  beautiful  place 
unless  it  is  so  large  that  these  eyesores  can  be  "planted  out."  But  in  the  case  of  a 
park  way,  playground,  or  small  city  park,  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  that  abut 
thereon  can  not  be  planted  out.  The  height  and  general  design  of  their  facades  and 
the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  public  just  so 
far  as  this  act  permits,  if  the  park,  park  way,  or  playground  is  to  be  really  beautiful. 
The  example  of  Paris  is  all  that  need  be  suggested  to  show  the  result  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  This  act  secures  just  this  control  by  providing,  section  3,  that  the 
deeds  of  resale  are  to  contain  such  restrictions  "as  will  fully  insure  the  protection  of 
such  public  parks,  park  ways,  and  playgrounds,  their  environs,  the  preservation  of 
the  view,  appearance,"  etc. 

(6)  Health:  The  act  also  expressly  provides,  in  section  3,  that  the  neighboring 
property  shall  be  sold  "with  such  restrictions  in  the  deeds  of  resale  in  regard  to  the 
use  thereof  as  will  fully  insure  the  public  parks,  park  ways,  and  playgrounds,  the 
preservation  of  the    *    *    *    light,  air,  health,  and  usefulness  thereof." 

The  obvious  result  of  the  open  space  of  a  park  is  the  admission  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air.  Parks  have  justly  been  called  "the  lungs  of  the  city."  If  a  city  can  not  control 
the  surroundings  of  the  lungs,  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  reaches  them  may,  in  this 
day  of  thirty  and  forty  story  buildings,  be  very  small  indeed. 

We  are  just  learning  the  importance  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  of  fresh  air  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis.  If  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  and  the  open  space  they 
give  are  a  city's  best  weapons  against  tuberculosis  and  other  dangers  to  health,  surely 
the  city  should  be  given  the  power  to  control  the  surroundings  so  that  unpolluted  fresh 
air  and  undiminished  sunshine  can  reach  the  parks.  Surely  the  city  should  be  able 
to  prevent  the  air  from  being  polluted  by  smoke,  for  instance. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  is  therefore  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  two  ways— health 
and  beauty.  Can  there  be  a  more  important  or  beneficial  "public  use"  than  one  that 
conduces  to  these  two  ends?  .    ,•  , 

The  Copley  S(^uare  case,  ubi  supra:  "It  adds  to  the  public  park  rights  in  light  and 
air,  and  in  the  view  over  adjacent  land,  etc. 

"These  rights  are  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  created  by  the  statute  and  annexed 
to  the  park.     *    *    * 

"If  the  legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  was  seeking  to  promote  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  a  public  park  in  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  prevent 
imreaeonable  encroachment  upon  the  light  and  air  which  it  had  previously  received, 
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we  can  not  say  that  the  lawmaking  power  mi^jht  not  determine  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  such  public  interest  as  to  call  for  an  expenditure  of  public  money  and  to  justify  the 
taking  of  private  property." 

7.  Broader  power  given  to  Fainnount  Park  Commission  in  1867. — A  broader  power  in 
principle,  though  more  limited  in  its  application,  was  given  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission  by  act  of  March  26,  1867,  section  13,  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  park  commissioners  to  acquire  title  to  the  whole  of  any 
tract  of  land,  part  of  which  shall  fall  within  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  and  to  take  conveyance  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  beyond  or  without  said  park  limits,  again 
to  sell  and  convey  in  absolute  fee  simple  to  any  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,"  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  power  was  not  given  to  protect  the  park,  and  no  restric- 
tions as  to  future  use  were  imposed.  This  land  without  the  park  boundaries  was  not 
desired  for  either  the  use  or  control  of  the  public. 

The  real  objects  were  two,  both  practical  and  both  equally  applicable  to  the  act 
of  1907,  viz:  (1)  The  saving  of  money  by  preventing  the  public  from  paying  too  much 
because  when  part  of  a  property  is  taken  juries  are  apt  to  give  a  verdict  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  whole;  (2)  the  gaining  of  money  by  recouping  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
park  by  reselling  these  outside  lots  at  increased  prices  owing  to  their  being  improved 
by  the  city's  act  in  creating  the  park. 

(a)  The  object  of  preventing  the  public  from  being  mulcted  is  especially  applicable 
to  this  act  of  1907  in  reference  to  a  parkway  like  the  Fairmount  Park  parkway.  The 
city  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  triangular  strips  the  value  of  entire  lots,  and  yet 
the  owner  will  receive  more  valuable  frontages.  By  this  act  the  city  can  take  the 
entire  lot  in  such  a  case,  unless  indeed  the  lot  extends  more  than  200  feet  from  the 
boundary  of  the  parkway. 

(6)  If  the  city  takes  the  whole  of  such  properties  it  can  resell  the  part  without  the 
parkway  at  an  increased  price  and  so  recoup  the  expenses  at  least  in  part.  In  other 
words,  the  city  will  get  the  benefit  of  its  expenditure  of  public  moneys  instead  of 
the  individuals  who  happen  to  be  the  owners. 

8.  Use  public,  though  property  to  be  partly  in  control  o/individuxils. — The  use  is  none 
the  less  a  public  use,  because,  after  resale,  this  neighboring  property  will  be  in  the 
partial  control  of  private  owners,  subject,  that  is,  to  the  restrictions  provided  in  the 
act.  The  city  having  the  right  to  take  absolutely  for  the  park  or  parkway  or  play- 
ground purposes  may  take  a  lesser  estate  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete 
dedication  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  control  of  the  surroundings  of  a  park,  parkway,  or  playground  being  determined 
to  be  for  a  public  use,  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  city  to  take  and  keep  abutting 

f)roperty  absolutely.  This  being  so,  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  city  to  keep  a 
esser  control,  the  method  and  extent  being  in  the  legislative  discretion. 

Again,  the  control  desired  may  be  different  at  one  point  of  a  parkway  from  that 
desired  at  another  point,  and  at  one  time  from  that  desired  at  another  time,  and  for 
this  reason  the  method  chosen  by  the  legislature  was  the  only  practicable  one. 

In  re  City  of  New  York  (ubi  supra)  tJie  court  said  (p.  200):  "Conceding  that  the 
legislature  has  the  power  to  increase  the  width  of  Clinton  avenue;  that  it  would  be 
justified  in  taking  possession  of  private  property  for  this  purpose  upon  the  payment 
of  just  compensation — we  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  a  right  to  take  a  lesser  estate  in 
the  property  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete  dedication  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  use  is  none  the  less  public,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  property  is  taken, 
because  it  is  left  in  the  partial  control  of  the  present  owners.  The  right  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  is  not  the  right  to  walk  or  ride  over  these  particular  additions  to 
the  width  of  the  avenue,  but  to  afford  'ample  space  for  the  access  of  light  and  air  and 
also  to  beautify  and  adorn.'  In  re  Curran  (38  App.  Div.  82,  55  N.  Y.  Supp.  1018) 
'A  street  may,'  to  quote  the  same  case,  'in  part  unite  the  two  purposes — one  to  fur- 
nish a  way  for  travel,  and  the  other  as  a  park  or  public  place.'  It  may  hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  taking  of  any  part  of  that  right  which 
it  may  deem  advantageous  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  just  compensation." 
(See  Amer.  &  Eng.  End.  Law  (2d  ed.)  1088,  and  authorities  cited.  In  re  Bushwick 
Ave.,  48  Barb.,  9;  Sage  v.  Brooklyn,  89  N.  Y.,  189,  198.) 

Brooklyn  Park  Comm.  v.  Armstrong  (45  N.  Y.,  234): 

"In  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  legislature  are  the  sole  judges 
to  what  extent  the  public  use  requires  the  extinguishment  of  the  owner's  title. 
*  *  *  The  nature  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  public  in  such  cases,  whether  an 
absolute  title  to  or  a  mere  easement  in  the  lands,  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  to  be  deduced  from  the  act  authorizing  the  condemnation." 

The  Copley  Square  case  (ubi  supra). 
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9.  Extent  for  legislation. — The  use  being  a  public  one,  the  extent  to  which  such 
neighboring  property  shall  be  taken  for  such  use  whether  200  feet  or  more  or  less, 
rests  wholly  in  tne  legislative  discretion. 

United  States  v.  Gettysburg  Railway  (160  U.  S.,  668).  In  the  unanimous  opinion 
per  Peckham,  J.,  the  court  said  (p.  685):  "It  is  also  objected  that  the  exception 
below  is  valid,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  all  the  land  of  the  railroad  company  ought 
to  be  taken,  if  any  were  to  be  taken.  The  use  for  which  the  land  is  to  be  taken  having 
been  determined  to  be  a  public  use,  the  quantity  which  should  be  taken  is  a  legis- 
lative and  not  a  judicial  qucKtion." 

Shoemaker  v.  United  States  (147  U.  S.,  282,  297):  "The  adjudicated  cases  likewise 
establish  the  proposition  that  while  the  courts  have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  use  for  which  private  property  is  authorized  by  the  legi.'^lature  to  be  taken  is  in 
fact  a  public  use,  yet,  if  that  question  is  decided  in  the  aflirmative,  the  judicial 
function  is  exhausted;  that  the  extent  to  which  such  property  shall  be  taken  for 
such  use  rests  wholly  in  the  legislative  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  that 
just  compensation  be  made." 

(In  re  City  of  New  York,  68  N.  Y.,  Supp.  196,  200  (1901);  affirmed  60  N.  E.,  1108. 
St.  Louis  Court  Ct.  v.  Griswold,  58  Mo.,  175;  1874.) 

10.  Public  may  control  land  icithin  1,000  feet  of  parks. — The  public  interest  in  and 
control  of  the  surroundings  of  a  park  extends  not  only  200  feet,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  1907,  but  1,000  feet.  Further,  the  city  may  declare  certain  lawful  occupations 
nuisances  per  se  if  carried  on  within  1,000  feet  of  parks.  Clearly  then  this  act  of  1907 
providing  for  control  only  to  the  distance  of  200  feet,  and  further  providing  compensa- 
tion for  gaining  that  control,  is  a  valid  exercise  of  power. 

Scranton  City  v.  Straff  (28  Super.  258;  1905).  The  city  of  Scranton  passed  an  ordi- 
nance which  prohibited  "the  operation  of  any  ring  game,  game  of  chance,  merry-go- 
round,  razzle-dazzle,  shooting  gallery,  air-gun,  animal  show,  musical  instruments  in 
places  of  entertainment  where  refreshments  are  sold,  freak  show,  or  entertainment 
of  the  usual  side-show  variety,  or  shower  entertainment  of  similar  character,  within 
1,000  feet  of  any  public  park  in  the  city  of  Scranton."  The  defendant  operated  a 
merry-go-round  within  that  distance  of  a  park,  and,  on  conviction,  appealed,  and  the 
superior  court  unanimously  affirmed  the  decision. 

5.   RESOLUTION    AMENDING    THE    CHARTER    OF    THE    CITY    OP    HARTFORD    CONCERNING 
A   COMMISSION    ON   THE    CITY   PLAN. 

[Approved  March  26,  1907.] 

General  Assembly,  January  Ses.sion,  A.  D.  1907. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Hartford  a  commission  on  the  city  plan, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  who  shall  be  its  presiding  officer,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  street  commissioners,  the  president  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  the  city 
engineer,  two  citizens,  neither  of  whom  shall  hold  any  other  office  in  said  city  govern- 
ment, one  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  one  member  of  the  common  council 
board,  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  city,  but  no 
member  thereof  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  as  such  member. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  month  of  April,  1907,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  one  citizen  mem- 
ber of  said  commission  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  one  citizen  member  to  hold 
office  for  three  years  from  the  first  of  May  then  next  ensuing,  and  in  the  month  of  April, 
1909,  and  in  April  in  the  years  thereafter  when  the  terms  of  such  citizen  members 
respectively  expire,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  one  citizen  member  of  said  commission  for 
the  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing.  During  the  month 
of  April,  1907,  and  in  each  April  thereafter,  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  common 
council  board  of  said  city  shall  each  appoint  from  its  own  number  a  member  of  said  com- 
mission to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  then 
next  ensuing.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  hold  office  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  All  questions  concerning  the  location  of  any  public  building,  esplanade, 
boulevard,  parkway,  street,  highway,  square,  or  park  shall  be  referred  to  said  commis- 
sion by  the  court  oi  common  council  for  its  consideration  and  report  before  final  action 
is  taken  on  such  location. 

Sec.  5.  The  court  of  common  council  may  refer  to  said  commission  the  construction 
or  carrying  out  of  any  public  work  not  expressly  within  the  province  of  other  boards  or 
commissions  of  said  city,  and  may  delegate  to  said  comniL-ision  all  powers  which  the 
said  council  deems  necessary  to  complete  such  work  in  all  details. 
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Sec.  6.  Said  commission  may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  map  or  maps  of  said  city, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  showing  locations  proposed  by  it  for  any  new  public  building, 
esplanade,  boulevard,  parkway,  or  street,  and  grades  thereof,  and  street,  building, 
and  veranda  lines  thereon,  or  for  any  new  square  or  park,  or  any  changes  by  it  deemed 
advisable  in  the  present  location  of  any  public  building,  street,  grades  and  lines, 
square  or  park,  and  may  employ  expert  advice  in  t,he  making  of  such  map  or  maps. 

Sec.  7.  Said  city  of  Hartford,  acting  through  said  commission  or  otherwise,  shall 
have  power  to  appropriate,  enter  upon,  and  hold  in  fee  real  estate  within  its  corporate 
limits  for  establishing  esplanades,  boulevards,  parkways,  park  grounds,  streets,  high- 
ways, squares,  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  reservations  in  and  about  and  along  and 
leading  to  any  or  all  of  the  same;  and,  after  the  establishment,  layout,  and  comple- 
tion of  such  improvements,  may  convey  any  real  estate  thus  acquired  and  not  necessary 
for  such  improvements,  with  or  without  reservations,  concerning  the  future  use  and 
occupation  of  such  real  estate  so  as  to  protect  such  public  works  and  improvements 
and  their  environs,  and  to  preserve  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  and  usefulness  of 
such  public  works. 

Approved  March  26,  1907. 

6.  Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States. 

[No.  153.    October  term,  1908.] 

Francis  C.  Welch,  trustee,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  George  B.  Swasey  etal.,  as  the  board 
of  appeal  from  the  building  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  error  to  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

[May  17,  1909.] 

The  plaintiff  in  error  duly  applied  to  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  a  mandamus  against  the  defendants,  who  constitute 
a  board  of  appeal  from  the  building  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  compel 
the  defendants  to  issue  a  permit  to  him  to  build  on  his  lot  on  the  corner  of  Arlington 
and  Marlborough  streets,  in  that  city.  The  application  was  referred  by  the  justice 
presiding  to  the  full  court,  and  was  by  it  denied  (193  Mass.,  364),  and  the  plaintiff 
has  brought  the  case  here  by  writ  of  error. 

The  action  of  defendants  in  refusing  the  permit  was  based  on  the  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Chap.  333  of  the  acts  of  1904,  and  Chap.  383  of  the  acta  of  1905).  The  two 
acts  are  set  forth  below.a    The  reason  for  the  refusal  to  grant  the  building  permit  waa 

a  [Acts  of  1904,  chapter  333.] 
AN  ACT  Relative  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Boston  shall  be  divided  into  districts  of  two  classes,  to  be 
designated  districts  A  and  B.  The  boundaries  of  the  said  districts,  established  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  that  those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  buildings  situate  therein  are  at  the  time  of  such  determination  used  for  business 
or  commercial  purposes  shall  be  included  in  the  district  or  districts  designated  A, 
and  those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  situate 
therein  are  at  the  said  time  used  for  residential  purposes  or  for  other  purposes  not 
business  or  commercial  shall  be  in  the  district  or  districts  designated  B. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  mayor  of  the  city  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  three  members,  to  be  called  "Commission  on  Height  of  Buildings  in  the  City 
of  Boston."  The  commission  shall  immediately  upon  its  appointment  give  notice 
and  public  hearings,  and  shall  make  an  order  establishing  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
tricts aforesaid,  and  within  one  month  after  its  appointment  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  boundaries  so 
established  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  said  record- 
ing. Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  said  order  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  recording  thereof,  appeal  to  the  commission  for  a  revision;  and  the  commission 
may,  within  six  months  after  its  appointment,  revise  such  order,  and  the  revision 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  shall  date  back 
to  the  original  date  of  recording.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  serve  until 
the  districts  have  been  established  as  aforesaid;  and  any  vacancy  in  the  commission 
caused  by  resignation,  death,  or  inability  to  act  shall  be  filled  by  the  mayor,  on  written 
application  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  commission  or  of  ten  inhabitants  of  the 
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because  the  building  site  for  the  proposed  building  was  situated  in  one  of  the  districts 
B,  as  created  under  the  provisions  oi  the  acts  mentioned,  in  which  districts  the  height 
of  the  buildings  is  limited  to  80,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  100  feet,  while  the  height  of 
buildings  in  cfistrict  A  is  limited  to  125  feet.  The  height  of  the  building  which 
plaintiff  in  error  proposed  to  build  and  for  which  he  asked  the  building  permit  was 
stated  by  him  in  nis  application  therefor  to  be  124  feet,  6  inches. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not  justified  in  their 
refusal  to  grant  the  permit,  because  the  statutes  upon  which  their  refusal  was  based 
were  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  he  conceded  tnat  if  they  were  valid  the  defend- 
ants were  justified  in  their  refusal. 

The  court,  while  deciding  that  mandamus  was  a  proper  remedy,  held  that  the  stat- 
utes and  the  reports  of  the  commissions  thereunder  were  constitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  reckham,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

The  ground  of  objection  of  plaintiff  in  error  to  this  legislation  is  that  the  statutes 
unduly  and  unreasonably  infringe  upon  his  constitutional  rights,  (a)  as  to  taking  of 
property  without  compensation;  (6)  as  to  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Plaintiff  in  error  refers  to  the  existence  of  a  general  law  in  Massachusetts,  applicable 
to  every  city  therein,  limiting  the  height  of  all  buildings  to  125  feet  above  the  grade 
of  the  street,  (Acts  of  1891,  en.  355),  and  states  that  he  does  not  attack  the  validity 
of  that  act  in  any  respect,  but  concedes  that  it  is  constitutional  and  valid.  See  also, 
on  same  subject.  Acts  of  1892,  chapter  419,  section  25,  making  such  limitation  as  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  His  objection  is  directed  to  the  particular  statutes,  because  they  provide 
for  a  much  lower  limit  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  designated  by  a 
commission,  and  because  a  general  restriction  of  height  as  low  as  80  or  100  feet  over 

city.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  mayor 
ehall  determine. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  city  of  Boston  no  building  shall  be  erected  to  a  height  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  street  in  any  district  desig- 
nated A,  and  no  building  shall  be  erected  to  a  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet  above 
the  grade  of  the  street  in  any  district  designated  B.  These  restrictions  shall  not 
apply  to  grain  or  coal  elevators  or  sugar  refineries  in  any  district  designated  A,  nor 
to  steeples,  domes,  towers  or  cupolas  erected  for  strictly  ornamental  purposes,  of 
fireproof  material,  on  buildings  of  the  above  height  or  less  in  any  district.  The 
supreme  judicial  court  and  the  superior  court  shall  each  have  jurisdiction  in  equity 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  restrain  the  violation  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     (Approved  May  13,  1904.) 

[Acts  of  1905,  chapter  383.] 
AN  ACT  Relative  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Boston  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members  to  determine,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conaitions  hereinafter  provided,  the  height  of  buildings  within  the 
district  designated  by  the  commission  on  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston 
as  district  B,  in  accordance  with  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall  immediately  upon  its  appointment  give  notice  and 
public  hearings,  and  shall  make  an  order  establishing  the  boundaries  of  or  otherwise 
pointing  out  such  parts,  if  any,  of  siiid  district  B  as  it  may  designate  in  which  buildings 
may  be  erected  to  a  height  exceeding  eighty  feet  but  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet, 
and  the  height  between  eighty  feet  and  one  hundred  feet  to  which  buildings  may  so 
be  erected,  and  the  conditions  under  which  buildings  may  be  erected  to  said  height, 
except  that  such  order  may  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings  as  aforesaid  to  a 
height  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  that  portion  of  said  dis- 
trict B  which  lies  within  fifty  feet  from  the  boundary  line  separating  said  district  B 
from  the  district  designated  by  the  commission  on  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Boston  as  district  A,  in  accordance  with  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
provided  said  boundary  line  divides  the  premises  affected  by  such  order  from  other 
adjoining  premises,  both  owned  by  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  within  sixty  days 
after  its  appointment  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  such  order  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  recording  thereof,  appeal  to  the  commission  for  a  revision;  and  the 
commission  may,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
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any  Bubstantial  portion  of  the  city  is,  as  he  contends,  an  unreasonable  infringement 
upon  his  rights  of  property;  also  that  the  application  of  those  limits  to  district  B, 
which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Boston,  leaving  the  general  125-foot 
limit  in  force  in  those  portions  of  the  city  which  the  commission  should  designate 
(being  the  commercial  districts),  is  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  denial  of  equal 
rights  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  and  others  in  like  situation. 

Stating  his  objections  more  in  detail,  the  plaintiff  in  error  contends  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  acts  are  not  such  as  justify  the  exercise  of  what  is  termed  the  police  power, 
because,  in  fact,  their  real  purpose  was  of  an  aesthetic  nature,  designed  purely  to 
preserve  architectural  symmetry  and  regular  sky  lines,  and  that  such  power  can  not 
be  exercised  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  infringement  upon 
property  rights  by  these  acts  is  unreasonable  and  disproportioned  to  any  public  neces- 
sity, and  also  that  the  distinction  between  125  feet  for  the  height  of  buildings  in  the 
commercial  districts  described  in  the  acts,  and  80  to  100  feet  in  certain  other  or  so- 
called  residential  districts,  is  wholly  unjustifiable  and  arbitrary,  having  no  well- 
founded  reason  for  such  distinction,  and  is  without  the  least  reference  to  the  public 
safety,  as  from  fire,  and  inefficient  as  means  to  any  appropriate  end  to  be  attained 
by  such  laws. 

In  relation  to  these  objections  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  in  presenting 
his  case  at  bar,  made  a  very  clear  and  able  argument. 

Under  the  concession  of  counsel,  that  the  law  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  to 
125  feet  is  valid,  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  provi- 
sions stated  in  these  statutes  and  in  the  conditions  provided  for  by  the  commissions, 
limiling  the  height  in  District  B  between  80  and  100  feet. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  makes  the  objection  of  illegality 
arising  from  an  alleged  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  commissions  provided  for 
by  the  statutes.     At  all  events,  it  does  not  raise  a  federal  question.     The  state  court 

and  six,  revise  such  order,  and  the  revision  shall  be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  shall  date  back  to  the  original  date  of  recording.  The 
boundaries  so  established  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
the  recording  of  the  order  made  by  the  commission  on  height  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Boston  under  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation as  the  mayor  shall  determine. 

The  designation  of  what  parts  in  districts  B  and  upon  what  conditions  a  building 
could  be  therein  erected  more  than  80  while  not  more  than  100  feet  high  was  to  be  made 
by  a  commission,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1905,  and  the  commission  duly  carried 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  that  respect.  The  sole  reason  for  refusing  the  permit 
was  on  account  of  the  proposed  height  of  the  building,  being  greater  than  the  law 
allowed. 

Sec.  3.  Within  such  parts  of  district  B  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commission  as 
aforesaid  (which  may,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  include  any  parts  of  said 
district  B  affected  by  prior  acts  limiting  the  height  of  buildings)  buildings  may  be 
erected  to  the  height  fixed  by  the  commission  as  aforesaid,  exceeding  eighty  feet 
but  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  as  herein- 
before provided,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  fixed  as  aforesaid  by  the 
commission;  but  within  the  following  described  territory,  to  wit,  beginning  at  the 
corner  of  Beacon  street  and  Hancock  avenue,  thence  continuing  westerly  on  Beacon 
street  to  Joy  street,  thence  continuing  northerly  on  Joy  street  to  Myrtle  street,  thence 
continuing  easterly  on  Myrtle  street  to  Hancock  street,  thence  continuing  southerly 
on  Hancock  street  and  Hancock  avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning,  no  building  shall 
be  erected  to  a  height  greater  than  seventy  feet,  measured  on  its  principal  front,  and 
no  building  shall  be  erected  on  a  park  way,  boulevard,  or  public  way  on  which  a 
building  line  has  been  established  by  the  board  of  park  commissioners  or  by  the 
board  of  street  commissioners,  acting  under  any  general  or  special  statute,  to  a  greater 
height  than  that  allowed  by  the  order  of  said  boards;  and  no  building  upon  land  any 
owner  of  which  has  received  and  retained  compensation  in  damages  for  any  limitation 
of  height  or  who  retains  any  claim  for  such  damages  shall  be  erected  to  a  height  greater 
than  that  fixed  by  the  limitation  for  which  such  damages  were  received  or  claimed. 

Sec.  4.  No  limitations  of  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall  apply 
to  churches,  steeples,  towers,  domes,  cupolas,  belfries,  or  statuary  not  used  for  pur- 
poses of  habitation,  nor  to  chimneys,  gas  holders,  coal  or  grain  elevators,  open  balus- 
trades, skylights,  ventilators,  flagstaffs,  railings,  weather  vanes,  soil  pipes,  steam 
exhausts,  signs,  roof  houses  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high, 
nor  to  other  similar  constructions  such  as  are  usually  erected  above  the  roof  line  of 
buildings. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    (Approved  May  8,  1905.) 
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holds  that  kind  of  lofjislation  to  be  valid  under  the  state  constitution,  and  this  court 
will  follow  its  delermination  upon  that  question. 

We  come,  then,  to  an  examination  of  the  question  whether  these  statutes  with 
reference  to  limitations  on  height  between  80  and  100  feet  and  in  no  case  greater 
than  100  feet  arc  valid.  There  is  here  a  discrimination  or  classification  between  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  one  of  which,  the  business  or  commercial  part,  has  a  limitation  of 
125  feet,  and  the  other,  used  for  residential  purposes,  has  a  permitted  height  of  build- 
ings from  80  to  100  feet. 

The  statutes  have  been  passed  under  the  exercise  of  so-called  police  power,  and 
they  must  have  some  fair  tendency  to  accomplish,  or  aid  in  the  accomplish ment  of 
Bome  purpose,  for  which  the  legislature  may  use  the  power.  If  the  statutes  are  not 
of  that  kind,  then  their  passage  can  not  be  justified  under  that  power.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  so  frequently  decided  as  not  to  require  the  citation  of  many  authori- 
ties. If  the  means  employed,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  have  no  real,  substantial  rela- 
tion to  a  public  object  which  government  can  accomplish;  if  the  statutes  are  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  and  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case;  the  courts  will  declare  their 
invalidity.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  cases  upon  this  subject:  Mugler  v. 
Kansas  (123  U.  S.,  623,  661);  Minnesota  v.  Barber  (136  Id.,  313,  320);  Jacobson  v.  Mas- 
sachusetts (179  Id.,  11,  28);  Lochner  v.  New  York  (198  Id.,  45,  57);  Chicago  Railway 
Company  v.  Drainage  Commissioners  (200  Id.,  561,  593). 

In  passing  upon  questions  of  this  character  as  to  the  validity  and  reasonableness  of 
a  discrimination  or  classification  in  relation  to  limitations  as  to  height  of  buildings  in 
a  large  city,  the  matter  of  locality  assumes  an  important  aspect.  The  particular  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  at  the  place  or  in  the  State  where  the  law  is  to  become  operative; 
whether  the  statute  is  really  adapted,  regard  being  had  to  all  the  different  and  material 
facts,  to  bring  about  the  results  desired  from  its  passage;  whether  it  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  and  public  welfare,  are  all  matters  which  the  state  court  is 
familiar  with,  but  a  like  familiarity  can  not  be  ascribed  to  this  court,  assuming  judicial 
notice  may  be  taken  of  what  is  or  ought  to  be  generally  known.  For  such  reason  this 
court,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  feels  the  greatest  reluctance  in  interfering  with  the  well- 
considered  judgments  of  the  courts  of  a  State  whose  people  are  to  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  law.  The  highest  court  of  the  State  in  which  statutes  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  are  passed  is  more  familiar  with  the  particular  causes  which  led 
to  their  passage  (although  they  may  be  of  a  public  nature)  and  with  the  general  situa- 
tion surrounding  the  subject-matter  of  the  legislation  than  this  court  can  possibly  be. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that  under  such  circumstances  the  judgment  of 
the  state  court  upon  the  question  will  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  but  simply  that  it 
is  entitled  to  the  very  greatest  respect,  and  will  only  be  interfered  with  in  cases  of 
this  kind  where  the  decision  is,  in  our  judgment,  plainly  wrong.  In  this  case  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State  holds  the  legislation  valid,  and  that  there  is  a  fair 
reason  for  the  discrimination  between  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  residential  as 
compared  with  the  commercial  districts.  That  court  has  also  held  that  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  height  of  buildings,  and  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  construction  in 
cities,  made  by  legislative  enactments  for  the  safety,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  the 
people  and  for  the  benefit  of  property  owners  generally,  are  valid.  (Attorney-General 
V.  Williams,  174  Mass.,  476.)  We  concur  in  that  view,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
height  and  conditions  pro\ided  for  can  be  plainly  seen  to  be  not  unreasonable  or 
inappropriate. 

In  relation  to  the  discrimination  or  classification  made  between  the  commercial 
and  the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  the  state  court  holds  in  this  case  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  therefor,  in  the  very  great  value  of  the  land  and  the  demand  for 
space  in  those  parts  of  Boston  where  a  greater  number  of  buildings  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  business  or  commercially  than  where  the  buildings  are  situated  in  the 
residential  portion  of  the  city,  and  where  no  such  reasons  exist  for  high  buildings. 
While  so  deciding  the  court  cited,  with  apj^roval.  Commonwealth  v.  Boston  Adver- 
tising Company  (188  Mass.,  348),  which  holds  that  the  police  power  can  not  be  exer- 
cised for  a  merely  aesthetic  purpose.  The  court  distinguishes  between  the  two  cases 
and  sustains  the  present  statutes.  As  to  the  condition  adopted  by  the  commission 
for  permitting  the  erection,  in  either  of  the  districts  B — that  is,  the  residential  por- 
tion— of  buildings  of  over  80  feet,  but  never  more  than  100,  that  the  width  on  each 
and  every  public  street  on  which  the  building  stands  shall  be  at  least  one-half  its 
height,  the  court  refuses  to  hold  that  such  condition  was  entirely  for  aesthetic  reasons. 
The  Chief  Justice  said:  "  We  conceive  that  the  safety  of  adjoining  buildings,  in  view 
of  the  risk  of  the  falling  of  walls  after  a  fire,  may  have  entered  into  the  purpose  of 
the  commissioners.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  statutes  and  orders  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  constitutional." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  hold  that  this  limitation  of  80  to  100  feet,  while  in  fact  a 
discrimination  or  classification,  is  so  unreasonable  that  it  deprives  the  owner  of  the 
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property  of  its  profitable  use  without  justification,  and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  to  compensation  for  such  invasion  of  his  rights.  The  discrim- 
ination thus  made  is,  as  we  think,  reasonable,  and  is  justified  by  the  police  power. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  taller  buildings  in  the  commercial  section  of  the 
city  might  be  less  dangerous  in  case  of  fire  than  in  the  residential  portion.  This 
court  is  not  familiar  with  the  actual  facts,  but  it  may  be  that  in  this  limited  commer- 
cial area  the  high  buildings  are  generally  of  fireproof  construction ;  that  the  fire  engines 
are  more  numerous  and  much  closer  together  than  in  the  residential  portion,  and 
that  an  unlimited  supply  of  salt  water  can  be  more  readily  introduced  from  the  har- 
bor into  the  pipes,  and  that  few  women  or  children  are  found  there  in  the  daytime 
and  very  few  people  sleep  there  at  night.  And  there  may  in  the  residential  part  be 
more  wooden  buildings,  the  fire  apparatus  may  be  more  widely  scattered  and  so  situ- 
ated that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  water,  as  the 
residence  quarters  are  more  remote  from  the  water  front,  and  that  many  women 
and  children  spend  the  day  in  that  section,  and  the  opinion  is  not  strained  that  an 
undiscovered  fire  at  night  might  cause  great  loss  of  life  in  a  very  high  apartment 
house  in  that  district.  These  are  matters  which  it  must  be  presumed  were  known 
by  the  legislature,  and  whether  or  not  such  were  the  facts  was  a  question,  among 
others,  for  the  legislature  to  determine.  They  are  asserted  as  facts  in  the  brief  of 
the  counsel  for  the  city  of  Boston.  If  they  are,  it  would  seem  that  ample  justification 
is  therein  found  for  the  passage  of  the  statutes,  and  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  not 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  reasonable  interference  with  his  property  rights 
by  the  statutes.  That  in  addition  to  these  sufficient  facts,  considerations  of  an 
aesthetic  nature  also  entered  into  the  reasons  for  their  passage,  would  not  invalidate 
them.  "Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  unreasonable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  nor  do  the  statutes  deprive  him  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  reasons  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  state 
court  are  in  our  view  sufficient  to  justify  their  enactment."  The  judgment  is  there- 
fore affirmed. 

True  copy. 

Test: 
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IV.  Methods  of  Taxation  of  Land  and  Municipal  Land  Ownership  in  Conti- 
nental Countries. 

1.    system  of  taxation  on  increase  in  land  values  in  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  has  a  unique  system  of  taxation  on  the  increase  in  land 
values,  aa  follows: 

1.  The  increased  value  tax  was  newly  introduced  by  the  finance  reform  enacted. 
This  tax  will  be  collected  in  the  form  of  one  assessment  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
property,  for  it  is  at  such  transfe*"  that  the  increase  in  value  of  property  is  realized. 
Together  with  such  increased  value  tax  there  will  be  collected  an  increased  transfer 
tax,  in  the  form  of  an  additional  levy  or  assessment  called  in  Frankfort  "  Wahrschaf ts- 
geld." 

Such  transfer  tax  or  "  Wahrschaf tsgeld  "  amounts  to  2  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
as  against  IJ  per  cent  before  the  finance  reform. 

For  the  levying  of  the  increased  value  tax  the  following  system  has  been  adopted: 
(A)  With  the  transfer  tax  ("Wahrschaf tsgeld")  an  additional  tax  will  be  collected 
if  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  transfer  of  the  property.     These 
additional  taxes  consist  of  percentages  of  the  selling  price,  and  amount  to: 
In  case  of  land  built  upon:  Percent. 

After  twenty-thirty  years 1 

After  thirty-forty  years li 

After  more  than  forty  years 2 

In  case  of  vacant  lands: 

After  more  than  twenty-thirty  years 2 

After  more  than  thirty-forty  years 3 

After  more  than  forty-fifty  years .        4 

After  more  than  fifty-sixty  years 5 

After  more  than  sixty  years 6 

These  additional  taxes  will  not  be  collected  if  it  be  proved  that  the  present  selling 
price  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  last  sale  or  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  pripe  paid  at 
the  last  transfer  by  more  than  such  additional  tax  at  the  highest. 
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(B)  If  leas  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, and  if  the  value  oi  such  property  Ix'  found  to  have  incrca.*<od  lo  per  cent  since 
the  la.st  transfer,  then  the  following  increased  value  tax  must  be  levied  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  tax  rates. 

Such  increased  value  taxes  amount  to:  Percent. 

2  per  cfMit  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 15-20 

3  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 20-25 

4  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 25-30 

5  per  cent  of  the  iiicrca.sed  values  if  they  amount  to 30-35 

6  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  (hey  amount  to 35-40 

7  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 40-45 

8  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 45-50 

9  per  cent  of  the  increa.sed  values  if  they  amount  to 50-55 

10  per  cent  of  the  increased  values  if  they  amount  to 55-60 

and  so  an  additional  tax  of  1  per  cent  for  every  additional  5  per  cent  increase  in  value 
up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  25  per  cent. 

2.    FORM    OP   A   PROGRESSIVE   TAX    UPON   INCREASES   IN   LAND   VALUES, 

[Translation.] 
The  German  form  of  taxation  is  a  moderate  increase  paid  at  time  of  transfer. 
Copy  of  a  bill  for  Saxony  of  January  26,  1904. 

Sec.  53.  In  all  communes  having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  an  increment 
tax  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  value  is  to  be  paid  by  the  transferrer  in  case  of 
change  in  ownership  of  unimproved  (umbebaut)  land. 

Under  exceptional  local  conditions  the  levy  of  an  increment  tax  may  be  required 
by  the  supervising  authorities  in  communes  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  This 
levy  is  to  take  place  if  the  commune  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  or  if  an  unusual 
increase  of  population  has  taken  place  in  it. 

Sec.  57.  The  amount  of  the  increment  tax  shall  be: 

If  the  increase  of  value  is  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value  (erwerbswert),  at 
least  5  per  cent  of  the  increase. 

If  the  increase  of  value  is  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value,  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  increase. 

If  the  increase  of  value  is  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value,  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  increase. 

If  the  increase  of  value  is  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value,  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  increase. 

If  the  increase  of  value  is  over  50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value,  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  increase. 

If  the  increase  in  value  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  there  shall  be  no  increment  tax. 

Sec.  58.  The  purchase  value  shall  be  that  value  which  the  land  has  for  its  actual 
utilization  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  or  if  there  is  no  actual  utilization  such  value  as 
it  would  have  under  appropriate  agricultural  use. 

3.    A   SCHEME   FOR  PROGRESSIVE   TAXATION   OF  LAND   INCREASES  IN   BERLIN. 

[Translation.] 

Sec  7.  In  addition  to  the  tax  stated  in  section  1  (transfer  tax,  Unsatzsteuer)  an 
increment  tax  shall  be  levied  in  case  the  present  purchase  price  or  market  value 
of  the  land  shall  exceed  by  10  per  cent  the  price  of  value  at  the  last  change  in  owner- 
ship, regard  being  had  to  the  allowances  stated  in  section  9.  For  the  levy  of  this 
additional  tax  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  last  preceding  change  in  ownership  has 
taken  place  before  or  after  this  ordinance  goes  into  effect. 

Sec.  8.  The  amount  of  the  increment  tax  shall  be  as  follows: 

Five  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  this  increase  in  value  is  more  than  10  and 
up  to  20  per  cent. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  this  increase  in  value  is  more  than  20  and 
up  to  30  per  cent. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  this  increase  in  value  is  more  than  30 
and  up  to  40  per  cent. 
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Eight  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  this  increase  in  value  is  more  than  40 
and  up  to  50  per  cent. 

Nine  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  this  increase  in  value  is  more  than  50 
and  up  to  60  per  cent. 

And  so  on,  1  per  cent  of  the  increape  in  value  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent. 

For  improved  sites  these  rates  shall  be  levied  only  if  five  years  at  most  have  passed 
between  the  last  preceding  and  the  current  change  of  ownership.  If  more  than 
five  years  and  less  than  ten  have  elapsed,  two-thirds  of  these  rates  shall  be  levied; 
if  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed,  one-third. 

For  unimproved  sites  the  increment  tax  shall  be  two-thirds  of  these  rates  if  more 
than  ten  years  and  less  than  twenty  have  elapsed  since  the  last  preceding  change  in 
ownership,  and  one-third  if  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed.  If  the  earlier 
purchase  price  or  market  value  can  not  be  ascertained,  then  supplements  to  the 
present  selling  price  shall  take  the  place  of  the  increment  tax.  These  supplements 
shall,   for  improved  sitps,  be: 

Per  cent. 

After  10  at  20  years 1 

After  20  at  30  years 1^ 

After  30  at  40  years 2 

Over  40  years 2^ 

For  unimproved  sites: 

After  10  at  20  vears 1 

After  20  at  30  years 2 

After  30  at  40  years 3 

Over  40  years 4 

Sec.  9.  In  ascertaining  the  increase  in  value  taxable  under  section  8,  the  base  shall 
be  the  former  purchase  price,  but  to  this  are  to  be  added  the  following: 

1.  All  expenses  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  including  expenses  for 
building  streets  and  for  connections  with  sewers.  Expenses  for  remodeling  or  im- 
provements are  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  so  far  as  covered  by  insurance  payments. 

2.  In  case  of  unimproved  sites,  which  the  transferrer  has  not  himself  used  "for  agri- 
cultural or  manufacturing  purposes,  4  per  cent  interest  of  the  preceding  purchase 
price,  less  all  receipts.  Where  land  has  been  given  without  compensation  for  streets 
or  public  places,  the  whole  purchase  price  remains  attributable  to  the  remaining  land, 
and  in  case  of  division  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  several  parcels.  No  other  additions 
are  permissible.  Any  difference  between  the  previous  purchase  price,  supplemented 
by  the  allowances  herein  provided,  and  the  present  selling  value,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  increase  of  value. 

Taxation  on  increase  of  land  value. — The  small  increase  of  taxation  on  land  values  in 
Berlin  and  other  German  cities  is  particularly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
restrictions,  even  in  the  center  of  the  city,  upon  buildings,  so  that  until  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  there  has  been  a  relatively  small  amount  of  speculation  and 
increase  of  land  values  in  the  inner  part  of  the  city.  The  proposition  for  an  increment 
tax  in  Berlin  was  defeated  particularly  because  of  the  preponderant  influence  of  real 
estate  owners  in  the  city  due  to  their  property  qualifications  for  the  suffrage.  As  high 
as  500-fold  profit  has  been  made  upon  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  Manhattan  and  other  sections  of  New 
York  and  justifies  the  rapid  increase  and  progression  of  taxation  on  increase  in  land 
value. 

The  following  exemptions  are  made  in  certain  German  cities  before  the  increased 
taxation,  since  the  object  upon  which  the  increment  tax  is  levied  is  the  unearned 
increase  of  value  of  real  estate  during  a  specified  period.  Most  of  the  following  allow- 
ances commonly  specified  in  the  German  system  might  be  permitted  in  assessing  the 
increment  taxes  in  American  cities. 

1.  All  expenses  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  property,  especially  for  additions 
or  rebuilding,  provided  these  have  not  been  met  out  of  the  insurance  receipts.  Expen- 
ses for  repairs  and  the  like  may  not  be  deducted,  since  these  serve  not  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  property,  but  only  to  maintain  it. 

2.  Expenses  for  street  building  and  for  sewer  connections. 

3.  Expenses  resulting  from  the  mere  change  of  ownership,  such  as  taxes,  registry 
and  legal  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and  the  like.  These  deductions  are,  however,  not 
allowed  in  all  the  tax  ordinances.  Where  this  allowance  is  provided  for,  it  is  usually 
by  way  of  lump  sum  or  general  allowance,  sometimes  a  general  5  per  cent  allowance, 
sometimes  3  per  cent,  and  sometimes  3  per  cent  for  unimproved  land  and  5  per  cent 
for  improved. 
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4.    MUNICIPAL   LAND    OWNERSHIP    IN    FOREIGN   CITIES. 
PROPORTION  OF  AREA  OWNED. 


Berlin 

Munich 

Leipzig 

Strassburg . 
Hanover. . . 
Schoneberg 
Spandau... 

Zurich 

Vienna 


Total  area 
of  city. 


Acres. 
15, 689. 54 
21,2y0.24 
14,095.25 
19,345.45 
9,677.25 
2,3:58.tj0 
10,470.37 
10,894.64 
67,477.57 


Total 
amount  of 
land  owned 
by  the  city. 


Acres. 

39,151.28 

13,597.02 
8,406.84 

11,806.98 
5,674.90 
1,6,'^3.33 
4,480.79 
5,621.52 

32,062.48 


Proportion     of     total 
city  area. 


Within  city 
boundary. 


Per  cent. 
9.2 
23.7 
32.3 
33.2 
37.7 
4.2 
3.05 
26.0 
13.4 


Without 
boundary. 


Per  cent. 
240.8 
37.8 
27.4 
28.1 
20.4 
65.1 
42.9 
25.9 
54.8 


PROPORTION  OF  AREA  OF  CITIES  OWNED  WITHIN  THE  CITY  LIMITS. 


City  area. 

Proportion 
owned  by 
city  withm 

the 
boundary. 

Acres. 
23,202.69 
16, 325.  89 

9,675.69 

Per  cent. 
48.9 

35.4 

34.6 

5.   FRANKFORT   ON   THE    MAIN   REDISTRIBUTION    OP   LAND   LAW. 

The  redistribution  is  to  be  undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Market  gardens,  nurseries,  and  parks  may  be  excepted. 

The  redistribution  may  take  place  on  the  motion  of  the  local  authorities,  or  of  more 
than  half  of  the  landowners,  provided  that  such  landowners  are  at  the  same  time 
owners  of  more  than  half  of  the  area  to  be  distributed. 

The  ground  for  streets  and  open  places  shall  be  separated  from  the  total  beforehand 
and  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  regulated  building  plats  of  land  brought  in. 

The  apportionment  shall  as  far  as  possible  take  place  in  the  same  locality  as  that  in 
which  the  plats  to  be  replaced  are  situated. 

For  ground  necessary  for  streets  and  open  spaces,  so  far  aa  it  exceeds  30  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  land  brought  in  by  the  owner,  compensation  in  money  is  to  be  granted. 

The  value  of  the  building  land  apportioned  must  at  least  equal  that  of  the  old  plat, 
otherwise  the  difference  in  value  is  to  be  made  good  to  the  owners  in  money.  In  the 
same  manner  compensation  in  money  shall  be  granted  in  suitable  cases  for  buildings, 
market  gardens,  nurseries,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  taken. 

The  redistribution  proceedings  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
two  commissioners  of  the  president  of  the  provincial  council  and  at  least  one  each  of 
the  following:  A  building  expert,  a  lawyer,  a  certified  surveyor,  and  a  further  expert. 

The  commission  decides  within  what  time  the  streets  and  open  places  are  to  be 
made  ready  for  public  traffic  and  building.  If  the  redistribution  takes  place  on  the 
motion  of  the  local  authorities  a  period  of  four  years  may  not,  in  general,  be  exceeded. 

These  principles  agree  in  almost  every  point  with  those  of  the  Badenese  local  roads 
law;  a  remarkable  exception  is  formed,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  the 
ground  necessary  for  streets  and  open  spaces.  This  ground,  according  to  the  Frank- 
fort redistribution  law,  is  separated  from  the  total  beforehand,  and  is,  up  to  30  per  cent, 
assigned  gratuitously  to  the  community.  According  to  the  Badenese  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  ground  is  purchased  for  cash  by  the  community  before  the  redistri- 
bution, and  this  expenditure  is  made  good  to  the  community  by  the  parties  concerned 
only  when  the  building  operations  have  commenced. 

Although,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  in  force 
(since  June  1,  1903),  no  report  can  be  made  as  to  the  application  of  the  Frankfort 
edifltribution  law,  a  wide  experience  in  this  field  has  nevertheless  been  acquired. 
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The  efforts  of  the  civic  authorities  to  render  land  available  by  means  of  voluntary 
redistribution  reach  back  about  a  decade,  and  although  lengthy  negotiations  have 
often  been  required,  they  have  been  so  far  successful  that  up  to  the  present  time  250 
acres  of  land  have  been  rendered  available  in  this  manner.  A  rapid  turning  to  account 
of  the  building  plats  followed  all  the  redistributions  and  brought  the  owners  concerned 
considerable  profits. 

The  so-called  Kieshaide,  a  much-subdivided  tract  of  land  comprising  34  acres,  was 
the  first  to  form  the  object  of  a  large  voluntary  redistribution,  and  it  has  been  chosen 
as  a  typical  example  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  negotiations  with  the  54  parties 
began  in  1897,  but  had  not  at  first  any  tangible  results,  for  some  of  the  owners,  provoked, 
by  lack  of  experience  in  this  direction,  to  excessive  caution,  declined  the  redistribu- 
tion. After  persistent  continuation  of  the  negotiations  the  possibility  presented 
itself,  in  1899,  of  redistributing,  if  not  the  whole  area,  at  any  rate  the  two  southern 
blocks  between  Bismarck  Allee  and  Moltke  Allee.  Gradually  the  attitude  of  reserve 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  gave  way,  and  in  the  following  year  the  redistribution 
of  two  further  blocks  between  Moltke"  Allee  and  Kettenhofweg  was  effected.  The 
negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the  last  five  blocks  were,  in  spite  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal willingness,  long  drawn  out,  for  here  the  resistance  of  two  owners  of  already 
built-upon  estates  had  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  February,  1902, 
that  the  redistribution  contract  was  completed.  The  principles  applied  in  this  volun- 
tary redistribution  correspond  in  their  effect  to  those  established  by  law,  but  the 
whole  proceeding  allows  of  simplification  and  abridgment.  The  gratuitous  surren- 
der of  all  the  ground  required  for  streets  was  also  attained  in  this  case,  while,  according 
to  the  Frankfort  redistribution  law,  the  community  must  give  compensation  for  all 
the  ground  claimed  for  streets  and  open  spaces  to  the  extent  of  more  than  30  per  cent. 

Moreover,  strong  opposition  to  surrendering  a  greater  proportion  than  30  per  cent 
was  not  made,  the  surrenders  for  roads  in  the  Kieshaide  area  var^-ing  between  27.1 
per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  ascertainment  was  effected  by  forming 
blocks  up  to  the  middle  lines  and  the  streets,  and  then  calculating  the  share  of  each 
particular  block.  In  the  later  voluntary  redistributions  this  mode  of  operation  has 
been  abandoned,  and  in  agreement  with  the  redistribution  law  the  proportion  of 
building  and  street  land  in  the  whole  area  has  been  calculated,  all  the  building  land 
being  equally  di\-ided  among  the  owners  in  proportion  to  the  plots  of  land  brought  in. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  redistribution  of  the  Keishaide  area  the  preliminary 
conditions  for  building  on  the  new  land  were  settled.  In  the  redistribution  contract 
the  town  undertook  to  make  the  streets  either  pro\asionally  or  finally  and  to  provide 
them  with  drains  and  water  supply  immediately  after  the  making  over  of  the  street 
lands,  the  resulting  charges  being  called  in  the  course  of  the  building  operations,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  reckoned  from  the  date  of  completion. 

The  redistribution  area  is  more  than  half  built  over;  moreover,  a  large  number  of 
new  erections  are  already  in  \-iew,  handsome  public  places,  worthy  of  a  great  city, 
have  been  made,  and  the  district  presents  a  picture  of  m.odern  city  building. 

In  conclusion  it  appears  not  superfluous  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  redistribu- 
tion of  plots  of  land  comprehensively  into  prominence. 

The  erection  of  buildings  from  an  uneconomic  and  unhygienic  standpoint  is  pre- 
vented and  the  future  inhabitants  are  protected  from  unfit  dwellings. 

The  property  of  every  party  interested  is  improved. 
_  Misshapen  streets  are  avoided,  the  streets  being  made  from  the  first  in  continuous 
lines,  long  enduring  traffic  difficulties  are  cleared  away,   and  consistency  in  the 
extension  of  the  city  is  rendered  feasible. 

The  market  for  the  building  plots  is  enlarged  and  harmful  speculation  is  thwarted. 

Thus  the  redistribution  of  town  land,  with  its  tendency  to  a  healthy  reform  of  land 
ownership,  deserves  to  be  placed  beside  the  many  expedients  for  the,  at  the  root, 
fundamental  dwelling  question. 

But  small  attention  need  be  given  to  the  efforts  made  by  private  charity  to  provide 
houses  for  the  working  classes. 

6.   THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   ESTATES   BELONGING   TO   THE   CITY   OF  DUS3ELD0RF,    GER- 
MANY,   AND   THE    CREATION   OF   THE    LAND   FUND. 

[Translation  from  a  municipal  document.] 

The  city  of  Dusseldorf  has  lately  acquired  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  administfation  could  not  possibly  avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  land  at  the 
advantageous  prices,  any  more  than  other  cities.* 

The  extension  of  the  city  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  many  municipal 
I  problems,  the  very  large  extension  of  municipal  undertakings,  the  practicability  of 
I  the  removal  of  various  institutions,  make  it  necessary  for  the  municipality  to  become 
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the  owner  of  land  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  The  administration  which  meets 
the  necessary  needs  of  the  hour  and  leaves  the  provision  for  the  future  to  the  coming 
generations  may.  be  justly  accused  of  shortsightedness.  Experience  teaches  that  a 
plat  of  land  is  very  often  much  dearer  at  the  time  that  it  is  needed  than  some  time 
pre\'iou8ly. 

The  city  should  not,  however,  acquire  land  only  for  its  own  immediate  needs.  It  is 
entirely  to  be  sanctioned,  if  the  city  participates  in  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  land 
through  the  establishment  of  municipal  institutions  that  causes  such  rise  in  the  price 
of  land  serving  such  institutions.  Such  predispossession  may  be  had  through  the 
acquisition  of  Targe  tracts  of  land  by  the  municipality.  The  city  should  especially 
become  the  owner  of  land  in  the  suburban  sctions  and  thus  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sections,  the  mode  of  building  and  creation  of  larger  squares,  and  should 
influence  also  the  opening  of  land  for  building  purposes  and  thus  keep  down  the 
prices  of  these  plats. 

Such  and  similar  reasons  which  need  not  be  gone  into  detail,  being  induced  by 
municipalities  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  induce  them  in  the  future,  to  acquire 
land  that  is  not  necessary  for  immediate  use. 

That  such  acquisitions  can  not  be  paid  for  from  the  current  income  is  self-evident. 
For  technical  reasons  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  payment  of  such  land  be  made 
with  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  plats  of  land  in  the  occupied  portions  of  the  city 
if  such  lands  are  not  needed  for  future  use. 

It  would  then  be  advisable  that  the  real  estate  of  the  city,  not  necessary  for  such  use, 
be  transferred  to  a  fund  created  for  the  acquisition  of  new  land,  and  that  such  estates 
already  in  the  pos.'^ession  of  the  city  be  sold  and  new  ones  be  acquired,  as  the  authori- 
ties may  find  profitable.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  city  not  only  remains 
in  possession  of  real  estate  by  the  acquisition  of  new  lands,  but  that  it  also  participates 
in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in  general.  It  will  do  this  if  it  wishes  the  surplus  lands 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  which  may  give  it  an  income. 

The  properties  named  m  the  list  set  forth  the  possessions  of  the  city  in  real  estate, 
which  have  not  been  devoted  to  any  special  purpose  or  have  not  been  used  for  any 
particular  municipal  business  undertaking  or  for  administrative  purposes;  to  the  last 
category  belong  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  laborers  for  dwellings. 

These  properties  have  a  value  according  to  Chief  Surveyor  Graff  of  10,000,000  marks. 

Already  these  estates  are  charged  with  an  expenditure  of  2,781,305.05  marks  which 
has  not  been  paid. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  city  council  this  cost  is  to  be  paid  out  of  money  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  municipal  lands. 

This  expenditure  is  realized  in  the  main  from  the  purchase  of  some  grounds  and  the 
sale  of  others,  the  proceeds  of  which  has  been  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  also  to 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  municipality  can  not  always  realize  from  sales 
as  much  as  it  needs  for  the  purchase.  It  must  acquire  at  times,  if  it  is  wise,  lands  in 
excess  of  what  it  can  sell,  for  it  is  often  desirable  to  buy  just  at  the  time  when  it  is 
very  difficult  to  sell,  the  prices  then  being  lower.  The  lands  that  the  municipality 
own  are  not  always  ready  for  sale  when  it  would  need  the  money.  It  may  also  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  best  to  sell  lands  or  make  other  profitable  use  of  them.  The 
municipalities  are,  therefore,  obliged  if  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  idea  of  profit- 
ably using  lands  to  make  loans  for  their  acquisition. 

This  is  not  at  all  to  be  deprecated;  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  circumstances.  It 
may  be  even  said  that  there  are  no  other  loans  so  sure  to  be  paid  as  those  for  which 
real  estate  is  guaranteed.  Such  a  funded  loan  is  so  much  the  better  when  as  is  here 
suggested  the  use  of  any  extensive,  already  existing  plots  is  not  had  to  meet  current 
expenses. 

The  interest  of  such  loans  could  be  paid  from  the  current  income  of  the  municipality. 
That  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  but  as  the  better  may  be  the  enemy 
of  the  good,  so  such  a  far-sighted  solution  of  the  problem  could  do  injury  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  itself.  We  could  hardly  expect  that  the  taxpayer  of  the  present 
should  pay  the  cost  of  improvements  from  which  he  will  have  no  immediate  benefit 
but  which  will  entirely  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  next  generations.  The  interest 
on  such  a  loan  as  well  as  its  redemption  must  rather  be  met  out  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  itself,  and  in  as  far  as  there  is  no  such  income  it  must  be  paid  with  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  lands. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  municipal  lands  is,  according  to  experience,  on  an 
average  at  least  4  per  cent  annually,  taking  a  long  number  of  years  as  a  standard. 
Even  though  stagnation  in  the  rise  of  prices  does  set  in  at  times,  still  the  interest  at 
4  per  cent  will  be  found  to  have  been  realized,  and  we  may  even  figure  upon  4  per 
cent  with  compound  interent,  wherea'^  an  investment  at  4  per  cent  doubles  itself  in 
seventeen  years,  we  have  found  ground  values  treble  and  quadruple  theinjelves 
during  the  same  time  and  in  some  cases  multiply  themselves  more  than  that. 
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To  take  up  loans  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  has  a  disadvantage  besides  that  another 
use  may  be  made  of  such  lands  than  to  sell  them,  if  such  a  sale  would  give  no  more 
than  the  capital  with  interest. 

Land  may  therefore  be  built  upon  or  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  order  that 
they  may  be  built  upon  by  the  lessees. 

One  must  not  object,  therefore,  that  the  debt  of  the  municipality  will  be  increased 
by  such  a  loan.  The  amount  of  the  debt  should  never  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  any  corporation.  The  test  always  is,  Do  the  clear  assets  of  such 
corporation  rise  or  fall?  Can  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt  be  met  out  of 
incomes  and  profits?  and  finally,  Has  a  redemption  oi  the  debt  been  so  managed  that 
the  debtor  does  not  fall  into  embarrassment?  These  are  the  real  tests  for  economic 
welfare,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt. 

From  these  points  of  \'iew  the  taking  up  of  a  debt  by  the  municipality  of  Dusseldorf 
for  the  purpo.se  of  acquiring  lands  to  meet  the  needs  oi  the  city  can  not  be  deprecated. 

A  limit  to  such  acquisition  must,  however,  always  be  set  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  be  taken  up.  If  an  amount  of  5,000,000  marks  be  provided  for,  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  existing  obligations  and  will  leave  a  surplus  of  2,000,000 
marks  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 

If  we  glance  at  the  list  we  will  find  that  it  would  not  at  all  be  difficult  to  obtain 
5,000,000  marks  by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  municipality. 
The  extent  of  such  lands  would,  of  course,  be  materially  increased  by  those  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  2,000,000  marks  above  mentioned.  That  would,  however,  not  be 
necessary,  for  a  normal  redemption  of  lands  may  be  provided  for  over  a  number  of 
forty-one  years,  and  no  redemption  of  the  entire  sum  can  be  demanded  before  such 
time.  The  municipality  would  not  be  able,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay  annually  250,000 
marks  from  its  regular  income  without  materially  increasing  the  tax  rate. 

Loans  should  be  made  successively,  according  to  the  progress  of  purchases.  The 
vendors  could  in  some  cases  be  paid  with  bonds.  Should,  during  intervals,  sales  be 
made,  then  further  loans  may  be  avoided.  If  then  the  amount  of  loan  proAdded  for 
has  been  taken  up,  the  condition  of  the  fund  should  be  determined,  and  it  may  then  be 
decided  whether  further  loans  are  to  be  entered  upon. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  whose  realty  possessions  are  very 
extensive  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  has  created  a  special  fund  for  munici- 
pal loans  and  has  taken  up  a  loan  of  6,000,000  marks  for  the  purpose. 

To  limit  the  amount  of  such  loans  something  else  must  be  added.  Administration 
of  the  land  fund  must  be  conducted  according  to  certain  principles.  The  lands  must 
never  be  adapted  to  such  purposes  that  will  no  longer  permit  the  taking  up  of  a  loan 
for  which  such  lands  may  be  a  surety.  If  such  application  should,  however,  be  made 
of  the  lands,  then  funds  must  be  added  to  in  other  ways  to  make  up  for  such  loss.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  current  income  rising  from  such  administration 
of  land  should  be  applied  to  meet  the  current  expenses  and  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Finally,  the  administration  of  municipal  lands  must  be  sound  and  consistent.  In 
order  to  attain  this  it  would  be  wise  to  create  a  committee  which  should  attend  to 
the  administration  of  lands  and  prepare  suggestions  and  recommendations  relative 
to  the  administration  of  such  lands  which  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  city  council. 

The  system  of  bookkeeping  relative  to  such  lands  should  also  be  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  it  may  always  be  seen  what  the  condition  of  the  fund  is,  and  if  liquidation 
should  have  to  be  entered  into  what  amount  may  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  such 
land  in  order  to  meet  the  loans  taken  up  for  this  fund. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  the  committee  be  appointed  to  administer  municipal  lands. 

2.  That  a  land  fund  be  created  and  that  the  land  or  building  named  in  the  lease  be 
turned  over  to  this  fund. 

3.  That  a  loan  of  five  million  marks  at  3^  to  4  per  cent  be  taken  up  and  that  a  sinking 
fund  be  created  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan,  which  sinking  fund  is  to  receive  on 
deposit  of  1  per  cent  annually,  and  the  interest  saved.  Such  a  loan  is  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  issuing  of  municipal  bonds  and  the  courses  indicated  are  to  be  met  from  such 
loan. 

Dusseldorf,  October  25,  1901.  , 

Mayor. 

Creation  of  a  land  fund  in  Dusseldorf. — 1.  The  lands  and  buildings  (named  in  list 
1  of  October  3,  1901),  the  money  then  belonging  to  the  fund  realized  from  the  sale 
of  lands  and  amounting  to  145,485.49  marks,  the  mortgages  belonging  to  that  fund 
and  amounting  to  342,143.35  marks,  as  well  as  the  lands,  buildings,  and  moneys 
that  may  be  turned  over  to  such  fund  by  a  decision  of  the  municipal  council,  are 
to  constitute  a  land  fund  of  the  city  of  Dusseldorf,  to  be  separately  administered 
and  maintained  intact. 
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2.  The  regular  receipts  from  the  sales  or  leases  for  long  terms  of  years  of  lands 
belonging  to  such  fund  and  those  which  may  hereafter  be  t\irned  over  to  it,  the 
collection  of  claims  and  other  moneys,  and  especially  loans  taken  up  to  carry  out 
the  end  for  which  such  funds  is  created,  may  be  used  to  meet  current  expenses,  to 
purchase  lands  or  claims  to  such  lands,  to  erect  profitable  buildings,  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  and  redeem  debts  arising  by  taking  up  loans  for  purposes  for  which  the  fund 
was  created,  as  well  as  to  meet  all  other  expenses  and  costs  directed  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands. 

3.  Lands  that  are  to  serve  some  particular  purpose  of  the  municipality  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  above-named  land  fund,  but  should  at  once  be  applied  to  such 
uses.  Lands,  on  the  contrary,  which  will  be  only  partly  used  for  particular  pur- 
poses may  be  provisionally  turned  over  to  such  land  fund. 

4.  Should  lands  belonging  to  such  land  fund  be  later  required  for  particular  uses, 
then  payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  land  fund  for  the  lands  thus  required.  Should 
such  lands,  however,  be  made  to  serve  some  legitimate  municipal  purpose,  then 
payment  for  such  lands  may  be  made  by  turning  over  their  lands  at  cost,  and  3* 
per  cent  interest  is  to  be  added  for  the  time  between  the  taking  of  the  lands  required 
and  the  giving  of  their  lands  in  return. 

5.  Should  the  expenses  of  the  fund  exceed  the  income  during  any  one  year,  this 
deficiency  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  next  year. 

6.  Books  must  be  closed  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  earned 
over  to  the  next. 

Principles  for  the  keeping  of  such  books  will  be  laid  down  by  the  committee. 

7.  The  administration  of  the  current  busines.'^  relating  to  such  land  fund  and  the 
preparation  of  such  suggestions  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  municipal  council  are  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  committee  appointed  to  administer  such  land  fund. 

V.  Building  Regulations  as  to  Height  and  Proportion  of  Site,  etc.,  that 
MAY  BE  Covered  in  Foreign  and  American  States  and  Cities. 

1.   PRUSSIAN  LAW  OF  JULY  2,  1875,  CONCERNING  THE  LAYING  OUT  OF  AND  ALTERATION 
OF   STREETS   AND   SQUARES   IN   CITIES   AND   COUNTRY   PLACES. 

[Base-line  law.] 

Paragraph  1.  The  street  and  building  base  line  set  by  common  council  agreeing 
with  the  municipality  for  the  laying  out  or  alteration  of  streets  and  squares  in  cities 
and  country  places  with  respect  to  their  alteration,  according  to  the  public  need,  are 
to  be  established  with  the  consent  of  the  local  police  authorities. 

The  local  police  authorities  can  demand  the  establishment  of  base  lines,  if  the 
police  consideration  to  be  observed  by  them  demand  the  establishment  of  the  same, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  regarded  as  streets  in  this  sense.  The  building  base  line  regu- 
larly forms  the  street  base  line,  etc.;  i.  e.,  the  boundaries  beyond  which  building  is 

For  special  reasons  a  building  base  line  may  be  established  differing  from  the  street 
base  line,  but  regularly  receding  from  the  latter  a  maximum  distance  of  3  m. 

Paragraph  2.  The  base  line,  paragraph  1,  can  be  established  for  single  streets  and 
parts  of  streets,  or,  according  to  the  apparent  needs  of  the  near  futiu-e.  can  take  place 
by  the  issuing  of  building  plans  for  larger  areas.  If  the  building  of  whole  localities 
is  in  question,  resulting  from  a  complete  destruction  by  fire  or  other  accidents,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  decide  as  quickly  as  possible  how  and  to  what 
extent  a  new  building  plan  can  be  issued  for  the  locality  in  question,  and,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  effect  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  new  building  plan. 

Paragraph  3.  Traffic,  fireproof  conditions,  and  the  public  health  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the  base  line,  and  no  disfigurement  of  the  streets  is 

to  be  permitted.  ai  •     ^     -j*!. 

For  that  reason  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  sutiicient  widtti 
for  the  street  and  a  good  connection  between  the  new  lota  and  those  already  existing. 

Paragraph  4.  In  establishing  base  lines  in  every  case  (par.  1)  there  must  be  an 
accurate  specification  of  the  lot  and  parts  of  lots  in  question  and  a  specification  of  the 
line  of  survey  as  well  as  the  intended  drainage  of  the  streets  and  squares  in  question. 

Paragraph  5.  The  consent  of  the  local  police  authorities  (par.  1)  may  only  be  with- 
held in^case  the  police  considerations  to  be  observed  demand  it. 

In  case  the  common  council  is  not  satisfied  with  the  refusal,  then  the  county  com- 
mittee decides  the  case  at  its  request. 

The  same  decides  upon  the  expediency  (of  the  case)  at  the  request  of  the  local 
police  authorities,  if  the  municipal  council  refuses  the  conditions  demanded  by 
the  local  police  authorities.     (Par.  1,  Alnea  2.) 
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Paragraph  6.  If  the  place  of  the  intended  base  line  (par.  4)  affecte  a  fortress,  or  if 
they  fall  in  public  streams,  country  roads,  railways,  or  railway  stations,  then  the 
local  police  authorities  are  given  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  protect  their 
interests. 

Paragraph  7.  Following  the  approval  of  the  local  police  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  county  committee,  the  council  must  make  the  plans  available  to  the  public. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  announcement  is  made,  according  to  local  customs, 
that  objections  to  the  plan  must  be  filed  within  a  fixed  and  definitely  limited  time 
of  at  least  four  weeks.  If  specifications  are  under  consideration  that  affect  only 
single  lots,  then  notification  to  the  participating  owners  is  sufficient,  instead  of  the 
announcement  and  publication  (above  mentioned). 

Paragraph  8.  The  provincial  committee  must  give  the  decision  about  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised,  wherever  these  have  not  been  finally  dealt  with  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  county  council  and  the  complainants.  If  objections  have  not  been 
raised,  or  if  the  same  have  been  finally  dealt  with,  then  the  council  must  specify  the 
plan  plainly,  make  it  available  to  the  public,  and  wherever  it  is  necessary  publish 
it  in  the  customary  manner. 

Paragraph  9.  If  several  localities  are  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  base  lines, 
then  the  interested  council  shall  come  to  an  agreement.  The  committee  settles 
points  upon  which  the  above  parties  can  not  agree. 

Paragraph  10.  All  base  lines  that  have  been  affected  before,  as  well  as  after,  the 
issue  of  this  law  can  be  remitted  or  changed  only  according  to  the  specifications  of 
the  above  conditions. 

The  royal  consent  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  new  building  plans,  or 
alterations  in  those  already  existing  for  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Charlottenberg, 
and  their  near  vicLuities. 

Paragraph  11.  On  the  day  on  which  the  opening  of  the  street  set  forth  in  paragraph 
8  begins,  the  limitations  the  owner  is  subject  to  go  into  final  effect,  i.  e.,  that  new 
buildings  inclosing  and  sxirmounting  (i.  e.,  superstructures)  buildings  are  not  per- 
mitted beyond  the  base  line.  The  municipality  has  equally  the  right  to  take  the 
areas  set  aside  for  streets  and  squares  by  the  established  street  base  lines,  from  the 
owner. 

Paragraph  12.  A  local  statute  may  determine  that  dwelling  houses  may  not  be 
erected  that  have  an  exit  on  streets  or  parts  of  streets  that  have  not  yet  been  prepared 
for  public  traffic  and  building  accordmg  to  the  specifications  of  the  local  building 
police  authorities. 

The  local  statute  is  to  determine  the  further  particulars  within  the  limits  of  the 
above  regulations,  and  has  to  have  the  approval  of  the  circuit  council.  Objections 
to  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  council  are  and  may  be  filed  with  the  provincial  council 
within  a  limited  time  of  twenty-one  days.  After  the  statute  has  been  passed  it  must 
be  published  in  the  customary  manner. 

Paragraph  13.  An  indemnity  can  in  no  case  be  demanded  for  the  limitation  of 
freedom  to  build,  regulated  according  to  paragraph  12,  and  can  only  be  granted  in  the 
following  cases,  where  property  that  is  affected  by  the  establishment  of  new  base 
lines  is  taken  away  or  limited : 

First.  If  lots  intended  for  streets  and  squares  are  surrendered  for  purposes  of  public 
traffic  at  the  demand  of  the  municipality. 

Second.  If  the  streets  or  building  base  lines  touch  existing  buildings  and  the  lot 
up  to  the  new  base  line  is  kept  free  from  buUdings. 

Third.  If  the  street  base  line  of  a  street  that  is  to  be  newly  laid  out  touches  an 
empty  lot  that  is  qualified  to  be  built  upon,  i.  e.,  a  lot  lying  at  the  line  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  base  line,  on  another  street  already  existing  and  prepared  for  public 
traffic  and  building,  and  also  when  the  building  follows  along  the  base  line  of  the 
new  street.  An  indemnity  will  in  all  cases  be  granted  for  taking  away  property 
intended  for  streets  and  squares.  Moreover,  in  these  cases  of  2  that  have  to  do  with 
the  limitation  of  property  following  the  establishment  of  a  building  base  line  different 
from  the  street  base  line,  indemnity  will  be  granted  for  the  limitation  of  that  part  of 
the  property  that  was  built  up.  (Par.  12  of  the  law  for  indemnification  for  property 
of  June  11,  1874.)  ^       ^       ^  ,    ,     i. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  property  owner  can  demand  that  the  whole  lot  be  taken 
over  if  it  is  entirely  encroached  upon  by  the  base  line  or  only  so  much  as  to  render  the 
remaining  area  unfit  for  building  purposes  according  to  the  local  building  police 
authorities  regulations. 

Every  connected  piece  of  property  belonging  to  the  same  owner  is  regarded  as  a  lot 
under  tiie  regulations  of  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  14.  The  laws  (paragraph  24  ff.)  for  the  possession  of  property  for  June  11, 
1874,  go  into  effect  in  dispossessing  and  in  establishing  indemnities  according  to 

31972— S.  Doc.  422,  61-2 i 
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para,»Taph  13.  Disputes  over  the  validity  of  applications  for  indemnity  are  to  be  de- 
cided in  court.  The  indemnity  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  municipality  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  respective  lot  lies,  in  so  far  aa  no  oflBcial  who  is  subject  to  special  legal 
measures  is  held  responsible  for  the  sum. 

Paragraph  15.  A  local  statute  can  determine  that  a  suitable  advance  or  compensa- 
tion for  the  expenses  for  all  the  following  measures  be  rendered  when  a  new  street  is 
laid  out  or  an  existing  street  is  lengthened  in  case  that  it  is  intended  for  building 
purposes,  as  well  as  upon  the  building  of  already  planned  streets  and  parts  of  streets 
Dy  the  man  who  has  taken  over  the  new  location  or  by  the  owners  of  neighboring 
properties  (by  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  erect  buildings  on  the  new  streets).  The 
expenses  are  for  the  survey,  preliminary  preparations,  drainage,  and  lighting  of  the 
street  in  a  suitable  manner,  as  well  as  for  the  periodical  (a  maximum  period  of  five  years) 
repair.  For  these  assessments  the  bordering  properties  can  not  be  taxed  for  more  than 
half  of  the  width  of  the  street,  and  if  the  street  is  wider  than  26  m.,  for  not  more  than 
13  m.  of  the  width  of  the  street. 

In  calculating  expenses  the  expenses  of  all  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  the  main- 
tenance of  these,  respectively,  is  to  be  added  and  the  properties  are  to  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  frontage  of  the  boundary  touching  the  street  (i.  e.,  according  to  frontage). 

The  superior  authority  can  establish  the  more  detailed  regulations  within  the 
limits  of  the  above  regulations.  The  regulations  in  paragraph  12  are  valid  with 
reference  to  its  ratification,  disputability,  and  publication.  For  the  capital,  Berlin, 
the  regulations  of  the  statutes  of  December  31,  1838,  remain  in  force  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  statute  for  Berlin. 

Paragraph  16.  Against  the  resolution  of  the  county  council  the  interested  party 
can  file  a  complaint  with  the  circuit  council  within  a  limit  of  twenty-one  days.  Inste:id 
of  this  twenty-one  days  limited  time  a  time  of  one  week  is  substituted  for  the  ca.ses 
dealing  with  the  rebuilding  of  whole  localities  that  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  or  other  accident. 

Paragraph  17.  The  rights  and  duties  assigned  by  paragraphs  5,  8,  and  9  to  the  county 
committee  and  in  higher  resort  assigned  to  the  circuit  council  are  carried  out  in  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  belonging  to  a  county  (or  if  such  a  city  exists  among 
several  participating  municipalities)  by  the  circuit  council  and  a  higher  resort  by  the 
provincial  council,  in  the  city  circuits  (or  if  such  a  city  circuit  exists  (par.  9)  among 
several  participating  municipalities)  by  the  provincial  council  and  at  the  petition 
of  the  municipality,  in  still  higher  resort,  by  the  secretary  of  commerce.  In  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Hohenzollems  the  official  committee  is  substituted  for  the  county 
committees  and  has  the  right  to  confirm  the  local  statutes.  (Pars.  12  and  15.)  The 
provincial  legislature  is  the  court  of  resort  for  appeals. 

Paragraph  18.  Until  the  circuit  committee  and  county  and  provincial  councils  are 
developed  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Monarchy  the  circuit  government  has  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  mentioned  in  this  law.  The  final  decision  in  higher  resort  in 
cases  mentioned  in  paragraphs  5,  8,  and  9  falls  to  the  secretary  of  commerce,  and 
in  cases  of  paragraphs  12  and  15  to  the  governor.  Until  a  province  of  Berlin  has  been 
formed  the  secretary  of  commerce  exercises  the  functions  assigned  to  the  circuit 
committees  in  paragraphs  5,  8,  and  9,  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  must  approve 
the  statutes  mentionea  in  paragraphs  12  and  15. 

Paragraph  19.  All  the  general  and  detailed  regulations  contrary  to  the  provision 
of  this  law  are  hereby  invalidated.  All  regulations  of  building  laws  given  by  the 
executive  officials  and  all  other  building  p^olice  regulations  and  local  statutes  that 
conflict  with  the  regulations  of  this  law  are  invalidated. 

Paragraph  20.  The  secretary  of  commerce  is  commissioned  with  the  execution  of 
this  law. 

2.    BUILDING   REGULATIONS   OF  THE   CITY   OF   FRANKFORT   ON   THE   MAIN. 

A  large  number  of  exceptions  and  special  rules  exist,  but  the  following  are  the  main 
regulations: 

In  the  inner  city. 

Buildings  may  cover  from  two-fourths  to  five-sixths  of  the  lot  and  have  a  maximum 
height  of  20  m.  (65  feet  6  inches).  U.-^ually  they  may  not  exceed  the  width  of  the 
street  upon  which  they  front  by  more  than  2  m.  (6  feet  6.6  inches). 

In  the  outer  city. 

(a)  In  the  inner  zone. — 1.  The  residence  section:  Buildings  must  have  a  minimum 
intervening  space  of  6  m.  (19  feet  7.8  inches);  maximum  height  18  m.  (58  feet  11.4 
inches);  maximum  number  of  stories,  three  above  the  ground  story;  may  be  9  m.  on 
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streets  up  to  9  m.  (29  feet  6.7  inches)  wide,  otherwise  may  not  exceed  the  width  of  the 
street.  Building  in  groups  is  permitted  under  certain  regulations;  buildings  to  be  used 
for  factories,  etc.,  that  are  noisy  or  produce  smoke  or  soot  must  be  erected  at  least  20 
m.  (65  feet  ^  inches)  from  the  lot  boundaries  and  from  the  street. 

2.  The  mixed  sections:  The  above  regulations  as  to  buildings  are  in  force  on  streets 
suited  for  residences,  but  factories  for  any  ordinary  purposes  may  be  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  10  m.  (32  feet  9  inches)  from  the  lot  boundaries  and  from  the  street. 

3.  The  factory  section:  Buildings  that  contain  more  than  one  dwelling  may  not 
have  more  than  two  stories  above  the  ground  story. 

(6)  In  the  outer  zone. — 1.  The  residence  section:  Buildings  must  have  a  minimum 
intervening  space  of  8  m.  (26  feet  2.4  inches);  maximum  height  21  m.  (68  feet  9.3 
inches);  maximum  number  of  stories,  two  above  the  ground  story;  maybe  9  m.  high  on 
streets  up  to  9  m.  (29  feet  6.7  inches)  wide,  otherwise  may  not  exceed  the  width  of 
the  street;  on  certain  streets  only  one  or  two  stories  above  the  ground  ispermitted;  build- 
ing in  groups  is  permitted  with  restrictions;  buildings  to  be  used  tor  factories,  etc., 
which  are  noisy  or  produce  smoke  or  soot  must  be  erected  at  least  40  m.  (131  feet)  from 
the  lot  boundaries  and  from  the  street;  rear  buildings  may  not  have  more  than  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor. 

2.  The  mixed  section:  The  number  of  stories  of  rear  buildings  is  not  restricted  if 
they  are  not  used  for  dwelling  purposes,  but  they  may  not  exceed  15  m.  (49  feet  1.5 
inches)  in  height. 

3.  The  factory  section:  The  buildings  that  contain  more  than  one  dwelling  may  not 
exceed  more  than  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor. 

3.    BUILDING   REGULATIONS   OF   THE    CITY   OF   DU8SELD0RF. 
[The  mansard  Is  not  counted  as  a  story;  there  are  many  exceptions  for  each  class.] 

Class  I.  Closed  building  is  permitted.  The  front  building  may  have  three  or  four 
stories,  with  a  maximum  height  of  20  m.,  and  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  site;  the  rear 
building  three  stories,  not  to  exceed  the  width  of  the  courtyard  by  over  5  m.  If  not 
more  than  two  stories  above  the  ground  story  are  erected,  not  exceeding  10  m.  in 
height,  one-fourth  of  the  lot  area  only  need  be  left  vacant.  I.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  site 
may  be  built  upon. 

Class  II.  Closed  building  is  permitted.  The  front  building  may  have  three  or  four 
stories  above  the  ground  story,  with  a  maximum  height  of  16  jn.,  and  occupy  one- 
half  or  four-tenths  of  the  lot  area;  rear  buildings  may  have  two  stories  above  the 
ground  floor  and  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  lot  area. 

Class  III.  Closed  building  is  permitted.  Front  buildings  may  have  two  or  three 
stories  above  the  ground  floor,  with  a  maximum  height  of  16  m.,  and  cover  six-tenths 
of  the  lot  area.  Rear  buildings  may  have  ground  story  and  two  stories,  and  cover  six- 
tenths  of  the  lot  area.  III.  Same  regulations  as  III  (I),  but  only  five-tenths  of  the 
lot  may  be  built  upon. 

Class  IV.  Under  certain  conditions  closed  building  is  permitted,  but  no  factories 
may  be  erected  on  residential  streets  if  they  will  inconvenience  the  neighborhood. 
IV  (A).  Buildings  may  be  only  two  stories  above  the  ground  story,  and  occupy  five- 
tenths  of  the  lot  area.  Closed  building  is  permitted.  IV  (B).  Buildings  may  have 
three  stories  above  the  ground  stOry,  but  occupy  six-tenths  of  the  lot.  IV  (B).  Same 
as  IV  (B)  above,  but  only  five-tenths  of  the  lot  area  may  be  occupied.  IV  (C).  The 
limitations  on  heights  of  stories  of  IV  (A)  is  removed,  but  each  story  is  limited  to  two 
families. 

Class  V.  Residential  districts  with  open  building.  Buildings  close  together  may 
not  be  more  than  two  stories  above  the  ground  story,  and  the  maximum  height  is  13 
m.,  and  may  not  cover  more  than  four-tenths  of  the  lot  area.  They  must  have  an  open 
space  of  4  m.  between  them.  V  (A).  Same  as  V,  but  50  per  cent  of  the  lot  area  may 
be  covered.  VI  (A).  Residential  streets  with  open  buildings  far  apart.  Building 
may  have  two  stories  above  the  ground  story,  three  stories  on  corner  lots,  with  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  16  m.,  and  four-tenths  of  the  lot  area  may  be  built  upon.  VI  (B). 
Same  as  ^'I  (A),  but  buildings  may  be  three  stories  above  the  ground  story  in  all  cases, 
and  three  family  houses  may  be  erected. 

Class  WII.  Business  streets.— A  larger  per  cent  of  the  lot  must  be  built  upon  by 
special  permission  of  the  building  authorities  for  business  and  industrial  purposes. 

Class  IX.  Factory  streets.— On  factory  streets  the  regulations  of  Class  I  (above) 
applv;  on  all  others  those  of  Class  III  (above). 

•'Closed  buildings"  are  connected  rows  of  houses.  "Open  buildings"  are  sepa- 
rated dwellings. 
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4. 


THE   GRADED    BUILDING   CODE    OF   THE   CITY   OF    MUNICH   OF    .\PRIL   20, 
(The  mansard  is  not  counted  as  a  story.] 


1904. 


Grade. 

Spacing  of 
buildings. 

Front  building. 

Back  building. 

Yard  ana. 

Maxi- 
mum 
length  of 
groups  of 
buildings. 

Meiers. 

Minimum 
distance 
between 
detached 
buildings. 

1 

Closed 

...do 

Ground  story  and  4 

stories. 
Ground  story  and   3 

stories  up  to  18  m.  in 

height. 
do 

Ground  story  and  3 

stories. 
Ground  story  and   3 

stories  up  to  18  m.  in 

heiglit. 
Ground  story  and   1 

story  up  to  12  m.  in 

height. 
do 

Meiers. 

2 

\  of  lot  area 

3 

...do 

do 

4 

.  .do 

Ground  story  and   2 

stories  up  to  15  m.  in 

height. 
Ground  story  and   1 

story  up  to  12  m.  in 

height. 

Ground   story  and  3 
stories  up  to  20  m.  in 
height. 

Ground  story  and  3 

storiesuptol8m.in 

height. 
Ground  story  and   2 

stories  up  to  15  m.  in 

height. 
Ground  storv  and    1 

.     .do 

5 

...do 

Ground  story  up  to  9 
m.  high  without  in- 
dependent  living 
apartments. 

Ground   story   and  3 
stories  up  to  20  m.  in 
height. 

Ground  story  and   1 
story  up  to  12  m.  in 
height. 

do 

do 

6 

7 

Open 

...do 

J  of  lot  area; 
no  light 
courts  a  1  - 
lowed. 

do 

J  of  lot  area. . . . 
}  of  lot  area 

45 

45 

.36 
3f. 

7 
9 

8 

...do 

10 

9 

...do 

Ground  story  up  to  9 
m.  high  without  in- 
dependent dwelling 
apartments. 

10 

story  up  to  12  m.  in 
height. 

5.    COLOGNE,  GERMANY,  GENERAL    BUILDING    REG  UL.\TIONS. 

[The  mansard  is  not  included  as  a  story.] 


Class. 


Front  building. 


Back  building. 


Yard  area. 


Maximum 
height. 


lA 
I 

II 


III 
IV 


jGro^nd  floor  and  4  sto-   J35  ^  ^^^^^  of  building  line. 
Ground  floor  and  3  stories. 


Open  or  detached  build- 
ing. 

Open  building  according 
to  private  arrange- 
ment. 


25  per  cent  of  lot  area 

20  per  cent  of  corner  area 

25  per  cent  of  corner  area 

35  per  cent  of  lot  area 

35  per  cent  of  lot  area  for  build- 
ings 9  ra.  high. 
50  per  cent  of  lot  area  for  build- 
ings more  than  15  m.  high. 
Ground  floor  and  2  stories.    At  least  50  per  cent  of  lot  area., 
do '  60  per  cent  of  lot  area 


Meters. 


.do. 


50  per  cent  of  corner  area. 


Special  regulations  are  made  for  factories  relating  to  fire  hazards,  etc.  Factories 
are  not  permitted  in  Classes  II  and  IV. 

6.    PLANS   FOR   THE    ENLARGEMENT    OF    BERLIN. 
[Translation.] 
The  larger  cities  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  building  plan  for  Berlin  are: 

Inhabitants. 

1.  Berlin,  with  a  population  of 2,  099,  000 

2.  Charlottenburg,  with  a  populat  ion  of 254,  000 

3.  Rixdorf,  with  a  population  of 179,  000 

4.  Schonebcrg,  with  a  population  of 155,  000 

5.  Wilmeradorf,  with  a  population  of 78,  000 

6.  Lichtenberg,  with  a  population  of 70,  000 

7.  Spandau,  with  a  population  of 73,  000 

8.  Potsdam,  with  a  population  of 62,  000 


Total 2,  970,  000 
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To  these  are  added,  moreover,  the  16  smaller  cities  and  suburbs  of  the  eurrounding 
country,  with  a  population  of  670,000  inhabitants. 

Consequently  the  total  population  of  the  places  under  consideration  is  at  present 
3,640,000  inhabitants  in  round  numbers. 

The  territory  included  in  the  building  plan  is  to  cover  an  area  with  a  diameter  of 
25  kilometers,  using  Potsdamer  Platz  as  the  central  point.  It  covers  an  area  of  488,000 
acres  in  round  numbers  (2,000  square  kilometers).  Of  this  area  Berlin  occupies 
15,666.14  acres;  Charlottenburg,  7,413  acres;  Rixdorf,  2,718.10  acres;  Schoenberg, 
2,347.45  acres;  Wilmersdorf,  2,100.55  acres;  Lichtenberg,  2,545.13  acres;  total,  32,790.17 
acres. 

The  suburbs  cover  the  remaining  area,  i.  e.,  461,223.1  acres.  The  preliminary 
work  for  this  building  plan  is  being  conducted  by  (A)  a  sub  (inner),committee  of  three 
members:  One  representative  of  the  cities,  one  representative  of  the  suburbs,  and  one 
representative  of  the  architects'  league.  (B)  A  committee  of  labor.  In  this  latter 
committee  sit  representatives  of  the  \arger  participating  cities,  suburbs,  and  the  league 
of  architects. 

In  the  preliminary  programme  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  development  of 
special  districts  for  tenements  of  various  heights  and  covering  varied  proportions  of  the 
sites,  villas  (country  seats),  business,  factories,  industries. 

Requirements  of  the  contest  for  the  development  of  Greater  Berlin. 

I.  A  general  plan  with  a  standard  of  measure  of  1  to  25,000.  This  plan  should  con- 
tain in  broad  outlines  suggestions  that  would  help  to  fill  the  needs  of  traffic  and  should 
point  out  how  the  settlements  on  the  whole  are  to  be  distributed  and  how  larger  areas 
are  to  be  kept  from  being  built  upon. 

(A)  There  must  be  considered  for  this  purpose  (a)  main  thoroughfares  (radial  and 
circular  streets)  in  certain  cases  in  the  form  of  parks,  streets  and  the  needs  of  bicycle, 
horse,  and  automobile  roads  is  to  be  held  in  view. 

(b)  Railroads  for  travel  and  freight,  with  connections  at  the  suburban,  local,  and 
continental  railroad  stations;  elevators  and  subways,  as  well  as  side  lines  for  rapid 
transit;  street  cars;  the  establishment  of  principal  junction  centers  of  traffic;  connec- 
tion with  the  business  quarters,  market  places,  stock  yards  and  slaughterhouses. 

(c)  Waterways,  canal  and  harbors,  docks  (railroad  connection  for  freight  traffic); 
piers  for  loading  and  unloading  and  passenger  traffic  on  water. 

(B)  For  the  sections  of  the  city  to  be  built  up,  distribution  of  industrial  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  residential  quarters  (tenement  and  cottage  districts). 

(C)  To  be  kept  vacant,  larger  areas  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  parks, 
fields,  and  areas  for  other  purposes. 

There  are  to  be  provided,  besides  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  lakes  and  ponds 
(maintaining,  however,  the  ebb  and  flow):  (a)  Places  for  public  entertainments  and 
exhibitions;  (6)  race  tracks  and  grounds  for  the  ascension  of  aeroplanes;  (c)  places  for 
military  drills  and  shooting  practice;  (d)  cemeteries. 

The  park,  wood,  field,  and  water  areas  are  to  be  evenly^ distributed  if  possible,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  reached  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  built  upon.  These 
areas  should  be  joined  by  shaded  streets  parallel  and  adjoining  to  which  run  strips 
cultivated  with  trees.  The  newly  settled  districts  must  be  cut  by  these  cultivated 
strips  in  such  manner  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  farthest  inhabitant. 

II.  A  separate  outline  of  a  plan  carefully  worked  out  for  the  various  parts,  with  a 
standard  of  measure  of  1  to  100,000:  ^Tiereas  in  the  general  plan  there  are  to  appear 
only  the  main  lines  and  junctions  of  traffic,  the  vacant  areas,  and  the  areas  to  be  built 
upon,  and  only  in  broad  outline ;  still,  in  the  extracts  of  the  ground  plan  hereafter  to  be 
more  specifically  designated,  the  individual  building  blocks  will  have  to  be  sufficiently 
specified,  so  that  the  character  of  the  streets  (i.  e.,  thoroughfares,  residential  streets, 
etc.)  and  the  plan  of  the  building,  setcion  I-B,  may  be  easily  recognized.  Here 
suggestions  for  change  of  districts  already  built  upon  should  also  appear. 

There  must  be  provided :  1 .  Places  for  monuments  and  public  buildings  (as  churches 
town  halls,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  observatories,  museums,  theaters,  hos- 
pitals, gjonnasiums  and  baths,  market  halls,  barracks,  etc).  2.  (a)  Places  for 
games,  gymnasiums,  and  other  sports.  (6)  Baths  and  boating  wharves,  (c)  Orna- 
mental gardens  and  garden  patch  settlements,  (d)  Schools  in  woods,  and  homes  for 
the  aged. 

All  propositions  must  bear  in  mind  the  existing  building  plans.  Proposition  to 
alter  the  building  plans  or  districts  already  built  upon  must  be  especially  supported 
by  reason  for  such  change. 
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VI.  General  Statement  Regarding  Washington. 

It  ia  estimated  that  59  additional  institutions,  private  hospitals,  relief  societies, 
etc.,  spend  at  least  $300,000  annually. 

1.   PUBLIC  appropriations    FOB   CHARITY   IN   THE    DISTRICT   OK  COLUMBIA,  1909. 

fFiirnished  by  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.] 

Hospitals: 

Washington  Asylum  Hospital $35,  725 

P'reedmen's  Hospital 25,  500 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 23, 000 

Children's  Hospital 14,  000 

Homeopathic  Hospital 8, 000 

Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency  Hospital 19, 000 

Eastern  Dispensary  and  Casualty  Hospital 9, 000 

Home  for  Incurablya 4, 000 

Woman's  Clinic 500 

George  Washington  University  Hospital 3, 000 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 3, 000 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 37,140 

Providence  Hospital 19, 000 

Garfield  Hospital 19, 000 

219, 8t)5 


Hospitals — buildings: 

Homeopathic  Hospital 25,  000 

Garfield  Hospital 24,  430 

49, 430 


Child  caring: 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians 72,  660 

Colored  Industrial  Home  School 14,  360 

Industrial  Home  School 19,  550 

National  Association  for  Relief  of  Colored  Women  and  Children 9,  900 

Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings 7, 400 

St.  Ann's  Infant  Asylum 5,  400 

German  Orphan  Asylum 600 

129, 870 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 46,  968 

Miscellaneous: 

Municipal  Lodging  House 3, 700 

Temporary  Home  for  SoldiiTs  and  Sailors 5,  500 

Florence  Crittenton  Hope  and  Help  Mission 2, 000 

ReUef  of  the  poor 12,  300 

Transportation  of  paupers 3, 000 

26,500 

Insane: 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 299,  800 

Deportation  of  insane 3, 000 

302, 800 

For  the  blind 6,000 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb 15, 000 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Hospitala $219, 865 

Hospitals-  buildings 49, 430 

Child  caring 129, 870 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 46, 968 

Miscellaneous 26,  500 

Insane 302,  800 

Blind 6,000 

Deaf  and  dumb 15, 500 

796,  933 
Board  of  Charities.  . 14,  720 

Total 811,  653 


2.    STUDY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SHOWING  IN  WHICH  PRECINCTS  THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  INCREASE 
OR   DECREASE    OF   POPULATION    FROM    1908   TO    1909    (CENSUS   OP   APRIL   14,   1909). 

[Submitted  by  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Ma  farland.  Commissioner  of  District  of  Columbia.] 


Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 


No.  1... 
No.  2... 
No.  3... 
No.  4... 
No.  5... 
No.  6... 
No.  7.., 
No.  8.., 
No.  9.. 
No.  10. 


Total 343, 003 


1909. 


1908. 


0  10,545 

10,443 

a  40, 176 

40,039 

6  33,347 

33, 878 

6  33,644 

34, 175 

6  49,119 

50,914 

6  22,114 

22,526 

0  23,206 

22,204 

o  44, 432 

44.259 

0  45,504 

44, 277 

0  40,916 

36,628 

339, 403 


a  Increase.  6  Dc.rease. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  white,  census  of  1909 245,  861 

Total  colored,  census  of  1909 97, 142 

Grand  total,  census  of  1909 343, 003 

Grand  total,  census  of  1908 339,  403 

Increase 3,  600 

Population  of  numbered  squares  in  city  of  Washington  exclusive  of  alleys: 

White 181,  358 

Colored 63,  390 

Population  of  alleys  in  city  of  Washington: 

White 1.608 

Colored 13. 410 

Population  of  county  of  Washington  exclusive  of  alleys: 

White                                           62, 895 

dcSiied;:::::::::::::: 20,070 

Population  of  alleys  in  county  of  Washington: 

White 0 

Colored ^'^ 

Total  population 343, 003 
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3.    RATB  OF  WAGES   PAID  TO    UNION   MECHANICS   IN  THE   BUILDING   TRADES,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

[Submitted  by  W.  F.  Gllmore,  Secretary  of  Executive  Committee  of  Building  Trades  Mechanics  Council.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1909. 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 

Raleigh  Hotel. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  union  mechanics  of  the 
building  trades,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Per  day. 

Carpenters 3>4.  00 

Electrical  workers 4.  00 

Elevator  constructors 4.  00 

Hoisting  engineers 5.  00 

Marble  workers 4.  00 

Metal  lathers 4.  00 

Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers 4.  00 

Painters 3.  50 

Paper  hangers 4.  00 

Plasterers 5.  00 

Plumbers 4.  00 

Sheet  metal  workers 4.  00 

Stone  cutters 4.  50 

Steam  fitters .• 4.  00 

Tile  layers 4.  00 

Bricklayers 5. 00 

Granite  cutters 4.  00 

W.   F.   GiLMOKE, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee. 


Program  of  First  National  Conference   on  City  Planning, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  21  and  22,  1909. 

Friday,  official  night,  May  21, 1909 — 8  p.  m.,  in  the  Masonic  Temple  Auditorium. 

Presiding,  Hon.  J.  "V'an  Vechten  Olcott. 

Commissioner  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland. 

A  National  Constructive  Programme  for  City  Planning,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
of  The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  "in  New  York,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York. 

Housing  Conditions  in  Washington,  Surgeon  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  Army 
(retired),  president  of  the  President's  Homes  Commission,  Washington. 

Saturday,  May  22, 1909, 10.30  a.  m.,  in  the  Board  Room  op  the  District  Building. 

CITY    planning    in    AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN    CniES. 

Introducing:  Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Presiding:  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Scope  and  Results  of  City  Planning  Abroad,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 

Brookline,  Mass.  ,,.,,,■,    t    -n     ,      -x 

The  Scope  of  City  Planning  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford,  city 

engineer  of  Hartford. 
What  is  Needed  in  American  City  Planning,  Mr.  John  Nolen,  Cambndge,  Mass.; 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Pope,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Practical  Planning  of  Residence  Streets,  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  New  York. 

Saturday,  May  22,  1909,  3.30  p.  m.,  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  District  Building. 

WHAT  has   been   ACCOMPLISHED   IN   CITY   PLANNING   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Presiding:  Hon.  Richard  Achilles  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Cleveland,  Ohio— Mr.  Munsen  A.  Havens,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
Boston,  Mass.— Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Mr.  Andrew  Wright  Crawford. 

New  York.— Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Art  Commission. 
Los  Angeles  and  Denver— Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City— Hon.  W.  T.  Borland. 

Washington,  D.  C— Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands.  .   .     ^ 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns,  Secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Civic  Commission  of 

Baltimore,  Md.— Mr.  Josias  Pennington,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
Baltimore. 
San  Francisco— Hon.  Julius  Kahn.  ,     ^.   .    ^  ^  o.   t      •       /-d     ^  v 

St.  Louis— Mr.  Mayo  Fessler,  secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis.     (Read  by 

Milwaukee— Mr.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

Chicago— M^r.  George  E.  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  (Read  by 
title).  ,       .  ,    , 

Detroit— Mr.  Frank  C.  Baldwin.     (Read  by  title.) 
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Saturday,  Mat  22,  1909,  7  p.  u.,  Banquet  in  the  Banqubt  Hall  op  the  Hotel 

Raleigh. 

Toastmaster,  Mr.  Allen  D.  Albert,  jr. 

Legislation  and  City  Planning,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Congestion  in  American  Cities,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkho\atch,  New  York. 

The  Economic  Aspects  of  City  Planning,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  New  York. 

letter  from  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE 
OPENING  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING,  IN 
WASHINGTON,  ON  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  MAY  21,  IN  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

[Read  by  Hon.  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott,  presiding.] 

British  Embassy,  Washington,  May  19,  1909. 

My  Dear  Sir:  To  my  verj'  great  regret  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Washington 
upon  Friday  and  Saturday  next  and  to  attend,  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do,  your 
conference.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  in  England  as  well  as  here. 

Personally  I  have  been  for  many  years  convinced  that  although  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  to  make  our  cities  more  healthy  and  more  agreeable  places  to  live  in  by  ha\-ing 
wider  and  better  planned  streets  and  by  a  better  provision  of  workmen's  dwellings, 
still  even  these  expedients  will  not  altogether  meet  the  difficulty  which  arises  from 
the  congestion  of  population  in  the  gigantic  cities  of  modern  times." 

XMien  clerks  or  workmen  have  to  travel  by  railroad  or  electric  car  10,  15,  or  even  20 
miles  each  way  daily  to  their  work,  having  also  to  spend  some  time  in  walking  from  their 
home  to  the  railway  station  and  from  the  city  terminus  to  their  work,  a  large  part  of 
every  day,  possibly  two  hours  or  more,  is  spent  in  mere  locomotion,  and  a  locomotion 
which  is  not  healthful  rest,  because  the  cars  are  crowded,  and  to  many  people  the  inces- 
sant motion  and  \'ibration  of  a  car  is  anything  but  conducive  to  a  good  physical  condi- 
tion. Improvements  in  transportation  may  slightly  mitigate,  but  they  can  not  remove 
this  evil,  which  involves  a  great  and  constantly  growing  economic  waste.  Consider 
what  it  means  to  take  more  than  two  hours  daily  out  of  the  life  of  millions  of  workers, 
the  two  hours  being  withdrawn  not  only  from  work,  but  also  from  rest  and  recreation. 
It  has,  therefore,  long  been  my  conviction  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in 
endeavoring  to  transfer  to  smaller  cities  such  industries  as  could  be  equally  well 
pursued  there  as  in  the  great  centers.  Of  course  some  industries  can  not  so  well  be 
pursued  far  from  seaports,  and  some  must  be  pursued  in  the  cities  or  near  the  cities  where 
certain  other  industries,  which  can  not  be  removed,  are  already  firmly  established. 
Still  there  are  a  great  many  which  might  be  equally  well  carried  on  in  smaller  towns 
and  could  be  carried  on  there  with  economic  advantage.  Since  real  estate' is  not  so 
costly  the  manufacturer  could  erect  his  buildings  where  he  would  pay  less  for  the 
land,  and  the  workers  and  clerks  and  others  would  be  able  to  obtain  lodging  where 
house  rent  would  cost  much  less.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  such  smaller  cities  of, 
say,  from  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  population,  it  is  possible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  get  into  rural  surroundings  and  have  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  a  certain  possi- 
bility of  being  in  touch  with  nature,  whereas  in  such  gigantic  cities  as  New  York, 
London,  and  Chicago,  it  takes  half  a  day's  journey  to  get  well  into  the  country.  "The 
balance  in  favor  of  the  smaller  city  is  evidently  distinct. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  duty  to  seriously  consider  whether  any  measures  could  be 
adopted  for  endeavoring  to  transfer  the  transferable  industries  from  the  great  cities 
to  the  smaller  ones  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  such  industries  from  being  further  set 
up  in  the  largest  cities?  An  effort  of  this  kind  has  already  been  mads  in  England 
by  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  Garden  City,  near  Hitchin,  about  40  miles  fro.m 
London.  The  experiment  has  had  too  short  a  life  to  be  yet  conclusive,  but  it  seems 
to  deserve  your  attention.  Anyhow,  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  occupied  by 
this  terrible  city  problem  in  the  United  States  will  give  some  of  your  thoughts  to 
the  idea  underlying  this  plan,  the  advantage  of  which  I  have  sought  to  indicate  in 
these  few  lines,  which,  as  I  fully  recognize,  are  far  too  hastily  written  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  so  large  a  subject. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

Very  faithfully,  yours,  James  Bbycb. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS   OP  C0HMIS8I0NES  MACPARLAND. 

The  District  government  is  heartily  glad  to  have  this  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton, for  it  is  certain  to  be  instructive  ae  well  as  interesting.  As  a  signer  of  the  call 
for  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  District  government,  I  am 
personally  deeply  interested  in  this  meeting.  Living  as  we  do  in  the  first  planned 
city  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  City,  founded  by  George  Washington,  the  capital 
which  we  all  want  to  make  the  most  perfect  in  the  world  in  all  respects,  we  have 
something  to  show  and  much  to  learn  in  such  a  gathering  as  this. 

The  plan  of  Washington,  which  the  Senate  Park  Commission,  after  a  century,  said 
could  not  be  bettered,  covered  streets  and  avenues  and  parks,  with  a  view  to  con- 
venience and  beauty.  But  it  made  also  for  health  and  comfort.  Latterly,  especially 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we,  in  common  with  all  cities,  have  been  doing 
more  for  the  general  welfare  by  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  working  through  public  and  private  agencies  to  improve  hous- 
ing conditions  and  to  destroy  the  slums,  which  here  are  largely  in  alleys.  The  com- 
missioners and  the  citizens,  after  years  of  effort,  obtained  in  May,  1906,  an  act  of 
Congress  for  the  repair  or  removal  of  insanitary  buildings,  under  which,  up  to  this  month, 
746  buildings  have  been  destroyed  and  345  repaired.  Doubtless  the  law  has  brought 
also  voluntary  repairs.  No  more  dwellings  can  be  built  in  alleys,  so  that  the  steady 
enforcement  of  the  law  eventually  would  remove  the  alley  slums.  But  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  citizens  obtained  acts  from  Congress  authorizing  the  conversion  of 
alleys  into  minor  streets,  and  the  commissioners  had  taken  action  in  12  cases, 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  March  11,  1907,  stopped  this  work  by  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  law.  Since  then  the  commissioners  have  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  Congress  a  new  law  which  would  be  effective,  and  are  hopeful  that  at 
the  next  session  such  a  bill  will  be  passed. 

The  lack  of  suitable  cheap  homes  for  people  displaced  by  the  work  already  done 
is  keenly  appreciated  and  must  be  met  either  by  public  or  private  effort.  The  excel- 
lent homes  constructed  by  the  two  philanthropic  associations  are  not  cheap  enough 
for  the  poorest  classes.  The  members  of  these  associations  deserve  praise,  as  do  also 
the  members  of  the  former  citizens'  committee  on  the  improvement  of  housing  con- 
ditions, and  the  members  of  the  President's  Homes  Commission,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  commission  being  the  same. 

While  there  has  been  some  covert  opposition  on  the  part  of  owners  of  slum  prop- 
erty yielding  15  per  cent  or  more,  and  while  there  has  been  indifference  on  the 
part  of  many,  the  public  opinion  of  Washington  has  been  supporting  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  citizens'  committees  in  the  progress  of  this  improvement,  which 
is  now  to  be  further  promoted  by  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  building  regula- 
tions, upon  which  so  much  thought  and  effort  have  been  expended  by  officials, 
experts  outside  of  the  government,  and  other  public-spirited  citizens. 

We  ought  to  learn  much  from  this  conference,  which  will  be  valuable  in  our  future 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  our  civic  conditions,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  poorest 
but  all  elements  of  our  citizenship.  Our  cordial  desire  is  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  planning  of  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  whole  District  of  Columbia,  with 
such  social  and  sanitary  provisions  as  shall  prevent  a  congestion  of  population  and 
insure  wholesome  and  attractive  opportunities  of  living  for  all  our  people. 


A   NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTIVE   PROGRAMME   FOR   CITY  PLANNING. 

[Address  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Friday  night,  May  21,  1909.J 

To  those  who  have  long  labored  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those  who  are  forced. 
to  live  as  best  they  can,  not  as  they  should  or  would  like  it,  it  is  indeed  most  encour- 
aging to  have  the  foremost  citizens  of  our  community  approve  of  those  endeavors. 
It  is  but  another  proof  of  the  greatness  of  this  country  that  these  highest  in  power 
give  heed  to  the  wants  of  the  least  favored  of  the  land.  The  civic  endeavors  of  the 
intelligent  part  of  our  community  aim  at  greatest  efficiency,  and  the  planning  is  essen- 
tial to  such  efficiency.  We  have  had  a  moral  awakening,  and  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  do  our  duty.  We  are  all  proud  of  our  country,  its  achievements,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties it  has  offered  us  and  is  offering  others.  We  will  not  permit  anything  to  mar  its 
onward  and  upward  progress,  if  we  can  help  it.  There  is  an  evil  which  is  gnawing 
at  the  x'itals  of  the  country,  to  remedy  which  we  have  come  together — an  evil  that 
breeds  physical  disease,  moral  depravity,  discontent,  and  socialism — and  all  these 
must  be  cured  and  eradicated  or  else  our  great  body  politic  will  be  weakened.    This 
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community  can  only  hold  its  prooniinence  if  the  masses  that  compose  it  are  given  a 
chance  to  be  healthy,  moral,  and  self-respecting.  If  they  are  forced  to  live  like  swine 
they  will  lose  their  vigor.  We  can  imagine  how  much  greater  the  exodus  from  con- 
gested areas  would  be  if  the  newer  districts  were  planned  artistically  and  provided 
with  proper  parks,  playgroi-nds,  public  baths,  and  decent  mode  of  transit. 

Within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  can  and  will  use  all  of  Manhattan  south  of 
Fifty-ninth  street  for  business  and  commercial  purposes  and  for  hotels  to  accommo- 
date our  transient  population. 

We  admit  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  forefathers.  We  can  not  pay  them,  but  we  can 
liquidate  it  by  doing  as  much  or  more  for  posterity. 

Fortunately  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  it 
is  within  the  police  powers  of  a  community  to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings  and  con- 
fine the  use  of  certain  parts  of  a  city  to  residences  and  of  other  parts  to  business  purposes. 
We  suggest,  then,  first,  that  the  present  tenement-house  laws  of  our  cities  be  more 
strictly  enforced,  particularly  to  prevent  the  use  of  one  room  by  more  than  two  or 
three  persons  and  to  stop  the  system  of  taking  boarders,  and  prevent  any  one  from 
sleeping  in  a  space  or  rooffl  that  has  no  windows. 

Second.  We  can  make  city  plans  establishing  factory  zones  and  residence  zones, 
and  have  every  building  used  for  residential  purposes  so  arranged  that  sunlight  can 
reach  some  part  of  the  building  at  some  time  of  the  day. 

Third.  We  can  provide  transit  facilities,  for  without  them  you  can  not  move  your 
population  away  from  the  centers  of  the  cities. 

We  have  sufficient  statistics  now  in  the  various  cities  to  calculate  the  pros- 
pective growth  and  provide  for  it.  It  seems  a  dreadful  waste  to  see  a  building 
like  the  Grand  Central  Depot  of  New  York  City  taken  down  entirely  within  a  few 
years  of  its  erection  simply  because  the  projectors  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  growth  of  New  York. 

Fourth.  We  can  provide  sufficient  parks  and  playgrounds  for  children.  New 
York  bought  840  acres  comi)rising  Central  Park  for  151,000,000,  in  1853,  and  paid  about 
the  same  amount  recently  for  parks  of  10  acres.  A  few.  concrete  statements  indicate 
the  tendency  in  city  growth. 

Tliree  rooms  in  the  present  tenement  houses  cost  $12  a  month,  while  land  that  lies 
within  30  minutes'  travel  of  the  center  of  employment  of  most  large  cities  can  be  bought 
and  made  ready  for  housing  so  that  the  cost  of  a  lot  will  not  exceed  $400.  You  can 
erect  a  proper  house  for  a  family  for  $2,000;  calculating  5  per  cent,  interest  is  $125, 
and  $20  taxes — you  can  give  the  mechanic  his  own  home  at  the  same  cost  as  his  three 
rooms,  but  only  when  you  make  enough  property  accessible  by  fiu-nishing  means 
of  rapid  transit  and  restrict  its  use,  for  the  value  of  the  property  rises  so  rapidly  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  poor  man  is  made  rich  through  increased  value, 
which  is  quite  desirable.  The  lot  becomes  worth  from  $6,000  to  $8,000.  The  Uttle 
house  is  torn  down  and  a  tenement  takes  its  place.  In  1904,  when  the  subways  into 
the  Bronx  were  finished,  land  was  selling  within  two  or  three  blocks  thereof  for  $1,000 
to  $1,500  per  lot  for  a  year  or  two,  and  two- family  houses  were  erected.  They  cost 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  dollars  and  were  sold  for  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
showing  that  the  builders  made  a  great  profit,  as  the  value  of  the  lots  rose  from  three 
to  four  thousand  dollars.  Now  most  of  them  are  worth  $6,000  and  upward,  and  they 
are  reproducing  the  congestion  of  lower  Manhattan.  You  can  not  afford  to  put  a  $2,000 
house  on  a  $5,000  lot.  There  are  two  remedies.  Plan  your  cities  so  that  the  factories 
must  be  located  away  from  the  heart,  and  then  restrict  certain  zones  surrounding 
them  to  one  or  two  family  houses.  If  it  is  good  law  and  provisions  in  our  state  con- 
stitutions interfere,  we  must  amend  the  constitutions.  Have  the  cities  provide  the 
proper  transit  facilities.  Have  trunk,  express  subway  lines,  and  feed  into  them  with 
elevated  roads  or  surface  cars  or  trolley  cars.  If  you  restrict  the  use  of  lots  expensive 
subways  will  not  be  justified.  It  is  far  easier  to  solve  the  problem  than  we  had  thought. 
We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  few 
years  in  New  York.  The  newer  districts  have  attracted  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  as  well  as  the  better  houses,  the  handsome  parks,  good  schools,  etc.,  and  as 
a  result  of  our  schemes  the  congested  areas  have  been  partly  depleted,  the  rents  have 
been  largely  reduced,  and  the  values  of  the  peet  holes  lessened.  Unfortunately  we 
are  now  face  to  face  with  a  new  trouble,  the  beastly  and  immoral  crowding  of  our  sub- 
ways during  the  rush  hours.  But  the  people  seem  greatly  to  prefer  being  congested 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  than  to  submit  to  the  old  condition  in  the  unhealthy  hous- 
ings of  the  East  Side.  Everybody  will  have  an  opportunity  to  find  a  real  home  in 
accordance  with  his  earning  power  and  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  being  packed 
away  in  a  diseaae-breeding  tenement. 
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A   NATIONAL  CONSTRtJCTIVE   PROGRAMME    FOR   CITY   PLANNING. 

(Address  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Friday  night,  May  21,  at  the  First  National  Conference  on  City  Plan 
ning,  in  Masonic  Temple  Auditorium,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

That  city  planning  is  a  national  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
208  cities  in  the  United  States  witn  a  population  of  50,000  or  over,  and  107  cities 
with  a  population  of  25,000  or  more.  Each  of  these  cities  has  a  distinct  problem  of 
organization,  but  each  has  this  in  common:  it  is  striving  to  increase  its  population  and 
wealth.  Thirty-six  States  have  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  over,  28.1  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  living  in  cities  of  50,000  or  over,  and  32.88  per  cent,  practi- 
cally one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  is  living  in  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  over. 

The  reason  for  city  planning  in  these  cities  is  to  be  found  preeminently  in  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  planning  that  has  heretofore  been  suggested  has  been  a  bonus 
to  real  estate  and  corporation  interests,  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 
The  total  cost  of  congestion  of  population  we  can  only  estimate;  the  known  costs 
are  a  tremendous  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  Because  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
is  the  basis  of  all  intelligent  action,  and  the  only  means  of  effecting  permanent  im- 
provement, a  national  constructive  programme  for  city  planning  is  needed. 

There  are  three  distinct  features  of  such  a  programme: 

First.  To  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  in  American  cities. 

Second.  The  giving  of  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  the  facts  ascertained. 

Third.  The  securing  of  legislation,  whether  by  local  or  state  authority,  to  insure 
adequate  city  planning. 

First.  A  study  of  the  conditions  of  each  city.  This  means  that  we  shall  make  a 
survey,  if  we  may  adopt  this  term,  of  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
city,  and  preeminently  of  housing  conditions  and  the  ownership  and  control  of  land, 
since  the  land  question  is  fundamental  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  housing  questions. 
Progress  will  come  not  through  innuendo  or  accusation  or  slander,  but  through  a  careful 
ascertaining  of  the  facts,  against  which  corporate  interests  can  not  contend,  and  the 
conditions  referred  to  are  so  pronounced  in  our  American  cities  that  the  public  will  be 
aroused  when  they  are  once  known.  Progress  must  be  upon  the  basis  of  ascertained 
facts. 

Second.  As  important  as  the  ascertaining  of  facts  in  a  municipality  is  the  making 
of  those  facts  vital  to  the  community  by  the  most  imjiressiye  methods.  Dry  sta- 
tistics do  not  compel  action.  A  campaign  of  vigorous  publicity  must  be  conducted 
in  every  city  to  make  possible  the  awakening  of  the  public  interest.  As  a  means  to 
this  illiistrated  lectures,  newspaper  articles  and  exhibits  are  of  supreme  importance 
and  worth  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the  programme  of  seciu-ing  proper  planning  for 
the  citv. 

Third.  The  securing  of  legislation  needed  to  secure  city  planning.  There  must 
be  not  only  the  appreciation  of  the  need  but  a  careful  plan  for  every  city  and  executive 
power  located  in  a  separate  commission  or  a  group  of  municipal  officials,  to  enforce 
the  plan  which  may  be  adopted. 

As  a  means  to  secure  this  information  about  our  American  cities,  I  suggest  that  there 
be  a  civic  census  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  those  conditions  in  our 
cities,  which  must  be  dealt  with  directly  by  a  comprehensive  city  plan.  This  sug- 
gestion already  has  the  indorsement  of  many  studjing  the  conditions  in  our  great 
cities.  In  order,  however,  to  stimulate  action  in  the  various  cities,  we  need  a  national 
city-planning  committee,  which  should  be  analogous  in  its  functions  and  probably  in 
its  organization  to  the  national  child-labor  committee,  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  the  National  Committee  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  and 
the  National  Red  Cross  Society.  These  various  committees  are  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  pathological  abnormal  conditions  in  our  country  or  are  prepared,  as  is  the  National 
Red  Cross  Societv,  to  meet  emergencies,  as  they  are  most  thoroughly  equipped  to  do. 

It  would  not  be  the  function  of  the  national  city  planning  committee  to  attempt 
to  make  city  plans  for  anv  cities,  but  to  call  attention,  by  the  methods  above  indi- 
cated, to  the  need  for  such  a  plan  and  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  of  the  commu- 
nity who  are  most  interested  in  the  subject  the  information  and  experience  of  other 
cities,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  mistakes  and  direct  their  work  most  effectively. 

Since  we  recognize  that  the  drift  to  the  city  is  inevitable,  and  that  many  smaller 
cities  of  5,000  to  8,000  vnW,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  be  cities  of  25,000 
to  50,000,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  this  problem 
should  he  attacked  at  once  and  that  the  development  of  cities  shcruld  be  started 
on  healthy  and  economical  lines.  This  would  be  tlie  function  of  the  national  com- 
mittee on  city  planning,  to  hasten  the  efficiency  of  the  cities  by  helping  them  to 
secure  a  nonnal  plan  for  their  growth.    Without  such  a  plan,  as  the  history  of  every 
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city  indicates  that  it  requires,  the  growth  will  be  abnormal  and  the  coat  of  repairs 
may  be  so  expensive  that  we  pay  the  penalty  in  death  and  money  rather  than  in 
securinp  the  repair  of  the  damages. 

The  national  city  planning  committee  will  have  a  most  important  national  task 
in  projecting  the  fuller  efficiency  of  the  citiea  of  the  nation. 

City  planning  iH  democracy'achallenge  to  the  American  city.  It  must  meet  that 
challenge  effectively  and  BUCcesefuUy. 


HOUSING   CONDITIONS   IN    WASHINGTON. 
[Address  of  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  Army,  president  of  tne  President's  Ilomes  Commission.] 

The  city  of  Washington  is  well  known  aa  a  most  beautiful  and  most  desirable  resi- 
dence city.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known,  even  by  our  own  citizens,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  city  we  have  hidden  slums  where  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  live 
m  overcrowded  houses,  many  of  which  are  not  provided  with  water  or  sewer  connec- 
tions, and  that  as  a  result  of  their  insanitary  surroundings  the  mortality  rates  are  ex- 
cessive among  these  unfortunate  citizens  of  the  national  capital.  The  researches  of 
the  President's  Homes  Commission  show  that  the  supply  of  houses  for  clerks,  skilled 
mechanics,  and  others  whose  income  justifies  them  in  paying  a  rental  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  dollars  a  month  is  keeping  pace  with  the  demand.  A  large  number  of 
well-planned  and  sanitary  homes  for  this  class  of  the  community  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  But  the  number  of  new  houses  that  can  be  rented  to  day  labor- 
ers at  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  month  is  extremely  limited,  and  as  a  result  our  un- 
skilled laborers  are  as  a  rule  obliged  to  hve  in  alley  houses  or  in  dilapidated  frame 
houses  built  many  years  ago,  which  as  a  rule  have  no  ventilation  under  the  first  floor 
and  frequently  are  without  water  supply  or  sewer  connections.  Overcrowding  of 
sleeping  rooms  is  e\adently  a  serious  evil,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  from  a  moral  point 
of  \Tew.  Our  investigations  of  1,054  houses  show  that  9  persons  were  sleeping  in  two 
of  the  bedrooms  \'isited;  8  persons  in  another;  7  persons  in  three  others;  6  persons  in 
9  others;  and  5  persons  in  35;  that  in  40  of  the  bedrooms  inspected  the  cubic  air  space 
for  each  occupant  was  less  than  200  cubic  feet;  that  in  167  it  waa  more  than  200,  but 
less  than  300.  This  overcrowding  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation, and  is  no  doubt  the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  large  death  rate  among 
this  class  of  the  population.  In  1906  the  death  rate  among  the  whites  was  15.16  and 
among  the  colored  population  28.81.  . 

There  has,  however,  been  a  great  improvement  in  housing  conditions  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  death  rate 
among  the  colorecl  population  was  42.86  per  thousand. 

Under  present  building  regulations  no  more  insanitary  houses  can  be  constructed, 
and  our  board  for  the  condemnation  of  insanitary  houses,  since  July  1,  1906,  has  caused 
the  demolition  of  545  houses  and  the  repair  of  224.  By  the  gradual  process  of  decay 
and  the  action  of  this  board  our  insanitary  houses  will  eventually  be  eliminated.  But 
unless  new  houses  are  built  to  take  the  place  of  these  and  to  provide  for  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  laboring  population  whose  ser\-ices  are  required  in  a  city  of  this 
size  the  tendency  to  overcrowding  will  be  increased  by  the  destruction  of  these  houses 
condemned  aa  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  unskilled  laborer,  who  rarely  receives 
more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than|8  per 
month  for  shelter  for  himself  and  family.  The  problem  of  provading  sanitary  homes 
for  this  class  at  such  a  rental  is  a  difficult  one. 

The  day  laborer  is  required  to  do  a  long  day's  work  for  a  low  wage  and  is  compelled 
to  accept  such  shelter  as  he  can  pay  for.  Often  this  is  not  only  in  an  insanitary,  over- 
crowded house,  but  in  one  which  gives  to  the  landlord  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  value  of  his  property.  . 

To  supply  every  family  in  the  city  of  Washington  belonging  to  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation with  an  independent  home,  having  light  and  well-ventilated  rooms,  good  plumb- 
ing, and  all  sanitary  requirements,  would  greatly  reduce  our  mortality  rates  and  would 
no  doubt  have  a  marked  effect  in  limiting  crime  and  promoting  good  morals.  But  to 
bring  about  such  ideal  conditions  would  call  for  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  building  of  this  class  of  houses  was  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  it  is  probable  that  private  enterprise  might  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  the  demand.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  private  enterpri.'^e  has  not  done  so,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  are  very  apparent.  Under  present  conditions  as  to  the  price  of 
land,  of  labor  and  of  materials,  and  in  view  of  existing  building  regulations,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  capital  to  invest  in  tbi.«  class  of  housea.    The  builder  of  moderate  means 
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does  not  build  houses  to  rent,  but  to  sell.  By  bo  doing  he  makes  an  immediate  profit 
and  his  capital  is  available  for  further  operations.  But,  as  a  rule,  those  who  can  only 
pay  $8  or  $10  a  month  rent  can  not  attempt  to  purchase  a  home,  and  buildings  of  this 
class  would  not  be  salable  unless  as  an  investment  paying  6  per  cent  or  more  on  the 
cost  of  the  property.  Such  a  return  in  interest  is  incompatible  with  the  low  rentals 
named,  ^^^len  land,  labor,  and  mate-rials  were  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  building 
regulations  were  less  exacting,  two-story  houses  of  frame  or  brick  could  be  erected  on  a 
12-foot  lot  at  a  cost  which  made  such  property  a  very  profitable  investment.  But 
under  existing  regulations  the  house  must  have  a  frontage  of  at  least  16  feet;  inside  the 
fire  limits  the  walls  must  be  13  inches  thick,  and  the  foundations,  plumbing,  etc.,  must 
conform  to  a  high  standard.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  these  regulations,  but 
simply  desire  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  build- 
ing of  houses  of  low  rental. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  money  is  of  prime  importance. 
Having  the  capital,  good  plans  and  good  jnanagement  are  required  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  result — sanitary  houses  at  low  rentals. 

Leaving  out  private  enterprise,  which  has  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  the  relief  of 
the  situation,  we  must  rely  upon  one  or  all  of  three  methods  for  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary capital,  viz,  philanthropy,  business  philanthropy,  or  governmental  aid. 

If  a  Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller  would  invest  $10,000,000  in  the  construction  of  model 
houses  for  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  placing  the  trust  in  competent  hands, 
and  devoting  the  returns  received  for  rent  to  the  construction  of  additional  buildings, 
the  situation  would  soon  be  relieved,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  resulting  benefit  to 
wage-earners  and  to  the  community  generally  would  be  far  greater  than  could  be 
obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  money  invested  in  libraries  or  in  hospitals. 

Business  philanthropy  requires  that  the  capital  available  shall  be  safely  invested 
and  shall  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  above  all  expenses.  This  calls  for  careful 
business  management  by  officers  who  are  influenced  by  philanthropic  motives.  We 
have  shown  that  corporations  organized  upon  this  basis  may  be  financially  sound  and 
Bucceeeful  when  dividends  are  limited  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  To  exact  rentals  which 
would  give  dividends  of  more  than  5  per  cent  would  take  a  corporation  out  of  the 
class  included  under  the  heading  "business  philanthropy." 

In  England  and  other  European  countries  this  difficulty  has  been  met  by  govern- 
ment aid.  Money  is  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  to  pro- 
mote housing  enterprises.  Such  loans  are  made  by  the  general  government  or  by 
municipalities,  and  are  usually  for  long  periods  of  time — thirty  to  fifty  years. 

It  would  e\'idently  be  impracticable  for  the  general  government  in  this  country  to 
assist  towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  loans  of  money  for  the  piu-- 
pose  indicated.  This  would  rather  be  a  function  of  each  municipality.  But  in  the 
city  of  Washington  the  general  government  legislates  for  the  municipality,  and  we 
can  look  nowhere  else  for  assistance  of  this  kind.  In  the  face  of  a  recognized  evil, 
which  requires  large  sums  of  money  for  its  relief,  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  would 
be  justified  in  appropriating  money,  or  in  loaning  money,  upon  proper  security,  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  relief  of  the  situation. 


THE   SCOPE   AND   RESULTS   OF   CITY  PLANNING   IN   EUROPE, 

fAddress  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  at  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C] 

I  apeak  with  much  hesitation  on  the  very  broad  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  the  more  so  because  I  have  recently  returned  from  some  months  of  hurried  travel 
in  Europe  devoted  to  the  study  of  city  planning.  This  has  proved  to  be  just  enough 
to  make  me  realize  on  the  one  hand  what  a  deal  of  light  can  be  thrown  upon  our  own 
problems  by  a  study  of  European  work,  how  much  we  can  learn  from  their  mistakes 
as  well  as  from  their  many  successes,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  utterly  superficial 
and  limited  is  my  acquaintance  with  the  field.  In  the  humble  spirit  of  a  student, 
then,  I  offer  my  observations  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

The  most  elementary  kind  of  city  planning — of  which  evidences  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  western  city,  while  strikingly  absent  from  the  street  plan  of  Constanti- 
nople— is  the  effort  by  some  kind  of  municipal  action  so  to  control  the  layout  of  new 
streets  opened  up  by  landowners  for  the  development  of  building  lots  that  they  shall 
serve  more  than  strictly  local  purposes.  The  immediate  local  selfish  purposes  of 
landowners  would  often  best  be  served  by  narrow,  short  and  inexpensive  courts, 
alleys  and  lanes,  coming  to  dead  ends  or  returning  upon  themselves  by  bends  and 
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elbowB  in  a  manner  calculated  to  exclude  through  traffic  but  fitting  the  shape  of  the 
land  holdings  and  the  contour  of  the  ground  in  the  most  economical  and  cheese-paring 
way.  Indications  of  this  primitive  kind  of  individualistic  development  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  mediaeval  portions  of  most  European  cities,  modified  however,  by  many 
evidences  of  their  strong  and  healthy  communal  spirit,  such  as  broad  hay  markets 
and  other  market  places  and  squares,  churchyards,  common  landing  places  or  strands 
on  the  shores  of  navigable  waters  and  almost  always  by  a  few  tolerably  continuous 
and  direct  but  often  narrow  thoroughfares  connecting  the  market  places  and  other 
centers  of  traffic  with  the  outlying  country.  In  the  map  of  Constantinople  these  evi- 
dences of  higher  organization  are  generally  lacking,  wide  areas  being  covered  with 
a  chaotic  complex  of  undifferentiated  wriggling  alleys  leading  nowhere. 

Conscious  and  organized  public  effort  at  city  planning  seems  ordinarily  to  begin 
by  the  effort  so  to  control  the  layout  of  new  streets  created  by  private  initiative  as  to 
accomplish  two  simple  and  easily  understood  purposes. 

1.  To  make  new  streets  connect  with  older  streets  so  as  to  afford  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous lines  of  travel. 

2.  To  make  the  streets  wide  enough  to  avoid  probability  of  congestion  of  travel. 

When  city  planning  is  taken  up  in  detail,  street  by  street  or  subdivision  by  subdi- 
vision as  the  cases  arise,  with  merely  these  two  objects  in  view,  and  especially  when 
it  is  done  in  a  routine  way  with  the  minimum  of  expense  for  surveying  and  the  mini- 
mum of  thinking  and  trouble  devoted  to  special  planning  for  special  cases,  the  result 
is  apt  to  be  a  mechanically  standardized  arrangement  of  streets  and  blocks,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  streets  approximate  the  same  standard  width  and  nearly  all  the  lots 
the  same  standard  depth,  with  little  regard  to  the  probable  uses-  of  the  land  or  the 
volume  and  character  of  traffic  on  the  streets  as  determined  by  the  grades,  by  natural 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  by  adjacent  developments. 

This  mechanically  standardized  planning  in  its  extreme  case  of  a  single  system  of 
uniform  rectangular  blocks  with  uniform  straight  streets  covering  the  whole  town 
or  very  large  quarters  thereof  is  of  course  more  characteristic  of  American  cities  than 
of  any  others  in  the  world.  But  under  a  different  superficial  aspect  rather  similar 
practical  results  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  town  that  ii?  usually  regarded  as  coming  in 
quite  a  different  class,  aa  in  parts  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  not  a  few  quarters 
of  European  towns,  perhaps  most  noticeably  in  England. 

Even  where  little  rectangularity  can  be  found  in  the  plan,  and  where  there  are 
few  streets  that  run  perfectly  straight  for  more  than  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  this 
mechanical  standardizing  of  the  street  plan  can  be  recognized  in  the  comparative 
uniformity  of  street  widths,  standardized  at  a  breadth  considerably  greater  than  is 
required  for  strictly  local  purposes. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  although  rigid  municipal  legislation  and  official  routine 
and  local  habit  tend  to  bring  about  such  a  standardizing  in  any  given  locality,  the 
greatest  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  standards  adopted  in  different  localities,  even 
under  similar  economic  social  and  topographical  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
standards  appear  to  have  been  determined  more  or  less,  by  accident  and  to  persist 
through  inertia,  rather  than  to  be  the  result  of  a  successful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  Another  interesting  fact  about  these  locally  standardized  street  plans  is  that 
they  have  a  distinct  influence  on  the  type  of  buildings  that  can  be  economically 
erected  in  each  locality  at  various  stages  ot  its  development;  for  example,  they  often 
increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  economic  inducement  to  erect  rear 
tenements  and  deep,  dark,  ill-ventilated  buildings. 

City  planning,  carried  to  this  point,  accomplishes  two  things.  It  gives  through 
connections  of  some  sort  at  both  ends  of  practically  every  new  street  that  is  constructed 
for  local  purposes  in  opening  up  new  building  land,  and  it  insists  on  a  standard 
minimum  width  for  every  street  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  some  through  traffic 
in  addition  to  serving  the  purely  local  needs  of  the  abutters.  The  great  defect  of 
the  standardizing  process  everywhere  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  street 
traffic  inevitably  tends  to  concentrate  itself  upon  a  certain  limited  number  of  thorough- 
fares, the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  unless  this  tendency  is  foreseen  and  adequately 
provided  for  by  giving  very  much  more  than  the  average  capacity  to  these  stxeeta 
which  will  form  the  main  thoroughfares,  serious  congestion  and  inconvenience  in- 
evitably result.  On  the  other  hand  the  uniform  in.^istance  upon  a  minimum  street 
width  that  is  but  little  below  the  average  for  all  streets  in  the  city  results  in  the  case 
of  purely  local  streets  in  a  needless  extravagance  in  respect  to  the  land  thus  withdrawn 
from  productive  use  and  in  respect  to  actual  outlay  for  street  con.struction  and  mainte- 
nance; an  extravagance  the  burden  of  which  must  be  borne  by  the  occupants  of  the 
district,  whether  they  be  tenents  or  owners.  Also  the  tendency  of  the  standardizing 
plan  to  encourage  the  distribution  of  a  certain  amount  of  through  traffic  upon  nearly 
every  street  in  each  district  is  a  distinct  injury  both  to  the  residential  streets,  where 
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the  abutters  wish  to  escape  from  the  disturbance  of  traffic,  and  to  the  commerria; 
streets,  where  the  abutters  wish  to  have  the  maximum  amount  of  traffic  pass  theii 
places  of  business. 

There  has  long  been  a  recognition  of  the  more  obvious  trouble  of  deficiency  in  th€ 
main  thoroughfares,  whether  resulting  from  a  wholly  unregulated  natural  growth  oi 
local  streets,  or  from  a  perfunctory  and  mechanical  standardizing  plan  such  as  has- 
8  1  often  prevailed  both  in  English  and  American  towns,  wholesale,  rectangular  and 
monotonous  with  us,  and  piecemeal  with  them,  but  similar  in  practical  results.  F'or 
more  than  half  a  century,  particularly  in  France  and  in  Germany  and  in  the  countries 
that  have  most  strongly  felt  their  influence,  the  provision  of  a  liberal  num.ber  of  ex- 
ceptionally wide  thoroughfares,  from  a  hundred  feet  to  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  width 
has  been  a  systematic  feature  of  town  extension  plans.  The  type  was  fixed  m.ainly 
perhaps  by  the  striking  examples  set  in  Paris  under  the  second  Empire,  which  were 
themselves  based,  artistically,  upon  the  avenues  of  the  formal  parks  of  Le  Notre, 
made  known  to  all  of  Europe  two  centuries  before  by  the  great  prestige  of  France. 
The  type  is  a  familiar  one  to  travelers  in  almost  any  part  of  Continental  Europe  where 
active  city  development  has  been  in  progress:  a  broad  straight  avenue,  usually  of 
moderatp  length,  often  provided  with  some  more  or  less  effective  vista  point,  such  as  a 
public  building  or  monument  or  fountain,  generally  lined  with  symmetrical  rows 
of  trees,  and  flanked  or  intended  to  be  flanked  by  buildings  approximately  unifrrvn. 
in  height  and  architectural  character. 

As  the  common  name  of  boulevard  implies,  these  broad  thoroughfares  had  their 
origin  largely  in  the  op])ort unities  which  are  repeatedly  presented  during  the  expan- 
sion of  fortified  cities  of  utilizing  in  such  a  way  the  sites  of  the  older  and  outgrown 
military  defenses,  technically  known  as  boulevards  or  bulwarks.  But  the  utility 
and  popularity  of  these  circumferential  boulevards  early  led  to  a  public  demand  for 
similar  thoroughfares  running  on  radial  lines  in  and  out  of  town  where  danger  of 
traffic  congestion  is  obviously  much  greater  than  on  circumferential  lines,  and,  a?  1 
have  said,  they  came  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  progressive  city  planning  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  boulevards 
are  not  in  most  cases  primarily  pleasure  drives,  as  is  usually  implied  of  a  so-called 
boulevard  in  this  country,  but  are  main  thoroughfares  used  by  street  railways  and  all 
kinds  of  street  traflic,  heavy  and  light,  the  trees  and  decorative  features  being  a 
mere  incident,  though  an  important  and  highly  appreciated  incident,  of  this  general 
utility.  The  absence  of  fortified  cities  in  England  and  Ameri>:a  during  the  period  of 
most  active  city  growth  and  the  consequent  absem-e  of  tht:  peculiar  opportunities  for 
forming  successive  ring  boulevards  as  popular  object  lessons  in  what  a  really  liberal 
thoroughfare  can  be,  has  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  deficiency  of  such 
thoroughfares  in  our  street  extension  plans  as  the  individualistic  and  decentralized 
character  of  Anglo-Saxon  democracy. 

Although  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  exceptionally  wide  thoroughfares, 
adapted  to  carry  without  possibility  of  congestion  the  main  streams  of  travel,  has 
thus  for  a  long  time  been  an  accepted  feature  of  extension  plans  in  continental  cities, 
and  although  great  numbers  of  such  bnulevards  have  come  into  being,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  decades  that  the  other  objections  to  mechanically  standardized 
street  planning  have  begun  to  be  fully  realized.  In  1892  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
Rel)^esentati^•es  the  minister  of  finance,  in  presenting  a  bill  relative  to  town  plan- 
ning, said: 

"Everywhere  equally  wide  streets  have  been  made,  whether  they  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  whether  they  are  in  a  district  of  heavy  traffic,  or 
whether  they  are  in  the  less  busy  parts  of  the  town  in  which,  naturally,  workmen 
seek  a  home.  *  *  *  And  the  spaces  between  streets  have  been  made  far  too 
great,  and  thus  back  buildings  have  been  artificially  called  into  existence.  In  pre- 
paring a  rational  town  building  plan  our  task  -a-ill  be  to  avoid  these  faults  and  to  take 
as  our  aim  that  narrow  as  well  as  wide  streets  shall  be  laid  out,  whi''h  will  cost  less 
to  make,  and  especially  that  plots  for  buildings  shall  be  less  deep,  so  that  huge  tene- 
ment houses  may  be  avoided." 

This  speech  suggests  the  coming  of  a  far  broader,  deeper,  wiser  attitude  than  that 
which  merely  sets  an  arbitrary  minimum  of  street  width  and  establishes  a  mechanical 
method  of  agglomerating  block  after  block  and  street  after  street  of  a  standardized 
type,  or  even  that  which  adds  with  liberality  the  main  thoroughfares  of  extra  width 
and  gives  them  a  grandiose  architectural  character.  It  marks  a  recognition  of  the 
idea  that  the  ultimate  piu-pose  of  city  planning  is  not  to  provide  facilities  for  certain 
kinds  of  transportation  or  to  obtain  certain  architectural  effects,  but  is  to  direct  the 
physical  development  of  the  city  by  every  means  of  control  within  the  power  of  the 
municipality  in  such  a  manner  that  the  orilinary  citizen  will  be  able  to  live  and  labor 
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under  conditions  aa  favorable  to  health,  happiness,  and  productive  efficiency  as  his 
means  will  permit.  Intelligent  economy  in  the  use  of  land  and  in  construction  and 
in  maintenance  is  of  the  essence  of  the  problem.  It  involves  large  questions  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  development  and  not  merely  those  of  engineering  in  the  narrow 
sense  or  of  architecture  in  the  narrow  sense. 

This  broad  ideal  of  city  planning  has  been  worked  upon  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
with  the  diligent  patience  and  technical  erudition  witli  which  the  German  is  apt  to 
pursue  his  ideals,  and  hafl  been  of  influence  not  alone  in  Germany  but  in  many  other 
countries,  particularly  among  the  keen  and  progressive  democracies  of  Switzerland. 

Just  aa  in  America,  cities  in  Germany  deal  with  problems  of  street  lay  out  and  other 
items  of  city  planning  under  general  state  laws,  supplemented  by  a  certain  amount  of 
special  enabling  legislation  passed  at  the  instance  of  particular  cities.  The  laws  differ 
widely  in  different  States  of  the  Empire,  and  the  action  taken  under  them  by  different 
cities  is  still  more  various.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different  Cantons  and  cities  of  the 
Swiss  Federation;  and  my  brain  reels  when  I  think  of  trying  to  condense  into  this 
paper  any  summary  of  the  scope  and  results  of  the  multitudinous  experimenta  in  Euro- 

fean  city  planning,  even  though  I  confine  myself  to  the  fractional  minority  with  which 
have  some  slight  personal  acquaintance. 

Merely  by  way  or  example,  as  showing  the  scope  of  city  planning  in  a  progressive 
European  community,  I  will  offer  some  citations  from  the  state  law  of  Saxony  on 
this  subject,  and  supplement  it  by  references  to  a  few  different  provisions  elsewhere. 
In  most  cases  my  citations  are  at  second  hand,  mainly  from  Mr.  Horsfall's  excellent 
compilation.  The  Example  of  Germany. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  a  city  plan  in  Germany  includes  in  one  unified  project 
not  only  a  surveyor's  plat  for  the  lay  out  of  street^i,  and  so  forth,  but  the  whole  code  of 
building  regulations,  nealth  ordinances,  police  rules,  and  system  of  taxation  in  so  far 
as  they  nave  a  direct  influence  upon  the  physical  development  of  the  city. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  the  preparation  of 
building  plans: 

If  a  district  which  practically  is  still  unbuilt  on  is  to  be  laid  open  for  building,  as 
a  rule  a  building  plan  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  local  authority.  A  building  plan 
may  also  be  prepared  for  a  district  already  built  on. 

A  building  plan  must  comprise  the  necessary  plans  and  regulations  by  which  build- 
ing in  the  district  is  to  be  governed. 

rerhaps  nothing  will  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  scope  of  a  German  city  plan  than 
to  enumerate  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Saxon  law,  which  directs  that  in  the  prep- 
aration of  building  plans  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  security  from  fire, 
of  the  public  traffic  which  is  to  be  expected,  and  of  health;  to  a  suitable  supply  of  water, 
and  to  drainage;  to  the  position  and  development  of  the  place,  and  to  the  need  for 
dwellings  corresponding  to  the  local  conditions;  and  also  to  insuring  that  streets  and 
squares  shall  not  be  disfigured.  In  this  relation  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
following  points:  (a)  The  position  of  the  blocks  of  building,  as  well  as  of  the  lines  of 
streets  and  the  building  lines  must  be  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and 
must  be  such  that  an  adequate  supply  of  sunshine  will  be  secured  in  occupied  rooms; 
(b)  the  dimensions  of  the  various  blocks  of  building  must  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  ground  for  building;  (c)  the  width  of  streets  and  footpaths  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  requirements  of  local  traffic,  and  must  be  suitably  graduated  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  streets  as  main  streets,  secondary  streets,  or  streets 
only  used  for  dwellings.  In  the  case  of  streets  for  which  through  traffic  may  be  expected 
eventually,  especially  street  railroad  lines,  and  where  a  widening  of  the  street  must 
be  anticipated,  there  must  be  front  gardens  of  suitable  depth  on  both  sides  restricted 
against  building;  (d)  gradients  in  the  streets  must  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible; 
heavy  gradients,  deep  cuttings,  and  embankments,  as  well  as  inordinately  long 
straight  lines  of  streets  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  (e)  in  determining  the 
directions  of  streets  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  short  and  convenient  connections 
between  streets  and  with  the  chief  centers  of  traffic;  (J)  open  spaces  and  public  shrub- 
beries must  be  so  arranged  in  respect  of  size,  position,  and  number  as  to  be  useful  in 
relation  both  to  convenience  of  traffic  and  to  general  welfare.  Sites  for  churches  and 
school  buildings,  aa  well  as  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  grounds,  must  be  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  number;  (g)  in  deciding  what  shall  be  the  kind  of  building  allowed, 
and  as  to  whether  factories  and  workshops  shall  be  allowed,  the  existing  character  of 
the  district,  or  part  of  a  district,  and  its  needs  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  any  case, 
care  must  be  taken  that  continuous  lines  of  building,  so  far  as  they  are  not  excluded  by 
the  local  building  regulations,  shall  be  interrupted  in  sufficient  measure  by  streets  of 
open  building,  and  that  in  the  outer  districts  a  suitable  restriction  of  the  density  of 
building  and  population  occurs;  (h)  front  gardens,  except  Avhen  they  are  provided  only 
in  view  of  a  future  widening  of  the  street,  must  have  a  depth  of  at  least  15  feet;  (t)  the 
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number  of  etories  to  be  allowed  must  be  decided  according  to  the  character  of  the  place 
and  the  width  of  the  street;  (k)  the  necessary  courts  and  gardens  in  the  interior  of  a 
block  of  buildings  must  be  secured  by  regulations  respecting  their  area  and  position, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  fixing  back-building  lines;  (I)  so  far  as  any  building  at  all  is  per- 
missible on  land  behind  buildings  it  must  be  made  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  court 
or  garden,  and,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  for  dwelling  purposes  only  if  a  supply  of  light  at  an 
angle  of  at  least  45  degrees  is  secured  for  all  the  windows  of  the  back  building,  and  the 
space  between  the  front  and  back  building  is,  in  suitable  cases,  planted  as  a  garden. 
Exceptions  are  to  be  allowed  under  special  conditions  in  the  central  districts  of  large 
towns.  In  no  case  may  the  back  buildings  of  a  street  form  a  continuous  row;  (m)  in  the 
case  of  blocks  of  building  land  which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  power  can  be  reserved 
for  the  building  police  authority  on  the  application  of  the  parties  interested,  to  allow 
supplementary  streets  or  dwellings  to  be  formed,  but  in  such  cases  only  detached  or 
semidetached  houses,  of  not  more  than  three  stories,  can  be  built. 

The  building  plan  or  building  line  plan,  when  it  has  been  once  decided  on,  is 
authoritative  in  relation  to  all  buildings  in  the  district  to  which  it  applies.  But  the 
owner  of  land  which  the  plan  shows  to  be  intended  for  use  for  public  traffic  may  use 
it  till  he  has  to  surrender  it  to  the  community  for  purposes  other  than  building,  and 
may  inclose  it  with  a  suitable  fence.  In  particular,  so  long  as  the  town  has  not 
declared  its  readiness  to  take  over  possession  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  has  not 
given  its  consent  to  expropriation,  the  owner  is  at  liberty  to  make  changes  in  the 
mode  of  cultivating  the  land  which  increases  its  value.  If  later  the  land  is  expro- 
priated or  the  owner  has  to  give  it  to  the  town  without  receiving  payment,  compen- 
sation for  the  increase  of  value  must  be  paid  him. 

I  might  here  explain  in  regard  to  the  somewhat  startling  phrase  about  the  owner 
having  to  give  land  to  the  town  without  payment,  that  it  refers  to  the  extension  and 
systematizing  in  German  cities  of  the  custom  which  is  common  in  actual  practice  in 
America,  of  requiring  owners  who  wish  to  open  up  their  land  for  building  to  "dedi- 
cate "  the  streets  without  cost  to  the  city  before  the  city  will  accept  them  as  public 
ways  and  put  in  sewers,  etc.  With  us,  if  the  land  owner  ia  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  city  for  putting  sewer  connections  or  water  mains  in  the  streets  before  he  can 
sell  out,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  private  ways  of  any  width  and  in  any  form  he  pleases 
entirely  regardless  of  any  city  plan,  and  after  houses  are  erected  and  the  lots  are  in 
possession  of  innocent  purchasers,  the  slow-moving  city  is  left  to  condemn  the  areas 
needed  for  a  proper  street  system  and  to  pay  the  excessive  damages  which  a  sym- 
pathetic jury  is  sure  to  award  to  the  individuals  thus  beguiled  by  the  original  pro- 
moter into  a  position  of  conflict  with  the  city.  In  a  German  city,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  building  permit  is  not  ordinarily  issued  in  any  district  for  which  a  building  plan 
has  been  prepared  until  the  lands  required  for  the  proper  public  necessities  or  the 
locality  have  been  dedicated  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  city.  As  with  us  in 
suburban  street  development,  dedication  is  the  usual  method;  but  in  case  the  relation 
of  the  proposed  streets,  etc.,  to  the  existing  lines  of  land  ownership  is  such  that  to 
require  their  direct  dedication  would  put  an  unfair  burden  upon  certain  owners, 
provision  is  made  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden  between  the  different 
owners  by  means  of  cash  payments.  But  the  burden  of  providing  the  lands  required 
for  the  proper  development"  of  that  district  is  made  to  fall  entirely  upon  the  owners 
thereof  and  not  upon  the  taxpayers  at  large.  If,  however,  the  building  plan  for  the 
district  includes  any  main  thoroughfares  of  more  than  a  certain  standard  width,  the 
extra  width  of  land  included  in  these  thoroughfares  is  paid  for  by  the  city.  Elabo- 
rate and  detailed  rules  of  procedure  for  determining  the  fair  share  of  each  abutter  in 
the  burden  of  dedicating  the  land  for  local  streets,  etc.,  and  of  paying  for  the  cost  of 
their  improvement  are  laid  down  in  the  local  city  plan  ordinances  which  are  based 
on  the  general  state  laws  such  as  I  have  been  discussing. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  illuminating  feature  in  this  connection  is 
that  in  some  cities  at  least  the  landowners  of  each  district  as  it  is  opened  up  by  the 
city  for  building  purposes  are  required  to  dedicate  not  only  the  streets,  but  all  other 
areas  of  land  properly  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  public  uses  of  that  locality. 
This  means,  as  indicated  in  the  Saxon  law  above  cited,  that  apportionnient  of  lands 
for  local  playgrounds  and  recreation  grounds,  local  squares,  etc.,  and  sites  for  local 
schools  and  other  public  buildings  sufficient  in  extent  and  suitable  in  position  to 
meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  locality  when  fully  built  up,  must  be  set 
apart  at  the  beginning,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing  must  be  deducted  from  the  profits 
which  accrue  to  the  owners  from  the  opening  up  of  the  territory  for  building  purposes. 
As  in  the  case  of  wide  thoroughfares  of  more  than  local  importance,  so  in  the  case  of 
lands  reserved  for  parks  or  other  public  purposes  if  they  be  greater  in  extent  than  is 
required  by  a  proper  regard  for  local  needs  the  balance  is  paid  for  and  charged  to  the 
city  as  a  whole. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  land  policy  of  many  European  cities. 
There  are  preat  diversities  of  policy,  but  at  least  in  the  case  of  many  Swiss  and  German 
cities  there  has  been  a  recent  revival  and  reapplication  under  new  conditions  of  an 
old  inheritance.  A  great  many  old  communities  have  possessed  since  an  immemo- 
rial past  large  areas  of  land,  mtistly  outside  of  the  built-up  parts  of  the  town,  held  us 
common  land,  and  used  by  the  citizens,  or  by  certain  restricted  classes  of  burghers 
or  "commoners,"  for  purposes  of  pasturage  or  timber  supply  or  otherwise.  The  com- 
paratively small  commons  of  New  England  towns  repr'e.-^ent  the  transfer  of  this 
custom  to  America;  and  in  the  case  of  Lynn,  iMa.ss.,  an  outlying  wooded  tract  of  about 
a  thousand  acres  was  held  until  within  a  few  years  as  common  land,  although  title 
to  it  rested  not  in  the  muni<ii)ality,  but  in  the  widely  scattered  heirs  of  the  original 
tettlers.  In  many  Swiss  and  (Jerman  cities  the  community  has  retained  down  to  the 
pre.'^ent  day  an  effective  undivided  control  of  large  areas  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  being 
utilized  not  only  as  recreation  grounds  for  the  people,  which  is  the  only  practical  u.-e 
of  the  remnants  of  the  old  commons  in  English-speaking  communities,  but  as  produc- 
tive financial  a.<.-ets.  Tbe  beautiful  forest  of  the  burtrhers  of  Berne  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  well-known  Stadtwald  of  Frankfort  on  the  Rhine  are  but  types  of  hundred.^ 
of  such  community  forests  which  are  being  run  at  a  small  but  steady  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  cities  have  grown  a  consi(leral)le  municipal  income  has  been  derived 
from  opening  up  portions  of  such  public  lands  for  building  purijoses.  Sometimes  the 
lands  so  opened  up  were  sold,  but  sometime.-*  they  were  rented  out  on  building  lea-^e.?. 
It  has  become  growingly  evident  that  the  power  of  a  city  thus  to  put  blocks  of  suburban 
land  upon  the  market  at  a  reasonable  rate  provides  an  effective  and  valuable  control 
upon  unhealthy  land  speculation  and  a  means  of  stimulating  the  erection  of  good  cheap 
houses  at  times'  when  rising  rents  and  bad  housing  accommodations  begin  to  bear  too 
hard  on  the  working  population  and  to  disturb  the  labor  market.  Also  the  po.sse-'^ion 
of  this  stock  of  re.-erve  land  has  proved  a  great  convenience  and  economy  in  connection 
with  the  various  and  increasingly  numerous  city  institutions  and  the  enterprises  of 
various  sorts  which  a  modern  city  is  forced  to  establish  and  for  which  it  must  purcha.-<e 
land  under  pressure  if  it  has  no  reserve  of  land  beyond  that  in  actual  use  for  its  current 
needs.  Thus,  many  cities,  looking  back  upon  this  history  and  looking  forward  to  its 
probalDle  repetition,  have  been  led  to  become  extensive  purchasers  of  additional 
vacant  lands,  chiefly  in  the  suburbs  or  the  outlying  country. 

The  city  of  Dusseldorf,  for  example,  has  e.-<tal)lished  a  special  land  fund  department 
with  a  credit  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  furnished  by  city  bonds.  It  is  the 
business  of  this  department  to  acquire  land  against  the  future  needs  of  the  city.  It  has 
power  to  sell  and  lease,  and  it  is  required  to  pay  the  intere.^t  on  the  bonds  issued  on  its 
account  out  of  the  rentals  and  the  profits  on  sales.  Whenever  any  other  department  of 
the  city  needs  a  piece  of  land  held  by  the  land  fund  the  lot  is  transferred  and  its  value 
paid  over  to  the  fund  by  the  department  in  question. 

Just  how  many  European  cities  are  showing  this  increasing  aggressiveness  in  acquir- 
ing and  holding" land  for  miscellaneous  purposes  I  can  not  say,  nor  can  I  say  whether 
the  policy  has  had  much  influence  as  yet  upon  the  physical  plan  of  the  cities  con- 
cerned. But  if  it  is  pursued  with  tolerable  intelligence  and  honesty  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  have  a  marked  influence  in  supplementing  the  al- 
ready notable  tendency  of  systematic  city  planning  to  bring  about  a  reasonable,  con- 
venient and  equitable  distribution  of  playgrounds,  squares,  parks,  etc.,  and  suitable, 
ample,  and  economical  sites  for  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings.^ 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  say  that  under  American  municipal  conditions 
such  a  land  fund  department  as  that  of  Dusseldorf  would  safely  be  administered  with 
euflScient  hone.'^ty  and  efliciency  to  show  any  considerable  profit.  It  might  become  a 
very  hot  bed  of  corruption.  But  substantially  the  same  opportunities  for  corruption 
exist  under  our  present  syt^tem  of  purchasing  every  piece  of  land  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, with  the  added  feature  that  indiscreet  precipitancy  and  secrecy  in  closing  a  deal 
are  often  excused  and  covered  by  the  need  for  prompt  action. 

In  this  matter  of  land  policy  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  rather  extreme  case  of  the 
town  of  Ulm  in  Wurtteniburg.  It  had  a  population  of  42,997  in  1900,  with  a  total 
area  of  1,128  acres  of  building  land  inside  the  town  limits.  Since  lS3:i  it  has  pursued 
an  active  policy  of  purchasing  unimproved  land  and  of  selling  it  off  in  lots  at  a  reason- 
able price  under  careful  restrictions  to  guard  against  speculation  and  overcrowding. 
By  1901  it  owned  more  than  three-liflhs  of  the  building  land  of  the  town  and  2,926 
acres  outside  the  town  boundaries,  and  had  made  enough  profit  out  of  its  operations 
to  pay  for  large  expenditures  on  schools,  street  improvements,  etc.,  without  raising 
its  tax  rate,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  Wurtteniburg  towns. 

Berlin  owns  an  area  of  land  outside  the  city  boundaries,  mostly  as  protection  to  ita 
water  supply,  equal  to  twice  the  extent  of  the  city  itself. 
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Frankfort,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  best  managed  cities  in  Europe,  has  a 
population  of  aV)oiit  300,000,  the  built-up  portion  covers  about  6  squares  miles,  and 
the  area  of  land  owned  by  the  city  is  16^  square  miles. 

One  of  the  most  fundamentally  important  features  of  recent  city  planning  in  Europe 
has  been  the  system  of  differentiated  district  building  regulations.  In  America  we 
are  familiar  with  the  principle  in  the  case  of  districts  developed  by  land  companies 
and  syndicates  and  by  individual  large  owners  of  land.  Its  application  in  these  cases 
is  due  to  the  recognized  fact  that  a  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  h  t  for  any  given  purpose 
will  pay  more  for  it  if  he  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  surrounding  property  will 
not  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose.  These  mutual  agreements  or  restrictions  imposed  by  deed  are 
innumerable  in  purpose  and  adapted  in  each  case  to  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  prob- 
able purchasers.  They  are  tolerably  effective  where  the  restrictions  are  wisely 
drawn  and  where  they  cover  a  sufficient  area,  but  they  are  sometimes  very  incon- 
venient because  of  their  rigidity,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  removing 
old  or  adding  new  restrictive  clauses  to  meet  changing  requirements  of  the  district. 
And  in  America  it  is  only  where  a  unified  ownership  over  a  considerable  area  makes 
it  possible  to  apply  such  district  restrictions  in  a  series  of  deeds  that  we  have  any 
legal  machinery  for  affording  purchasers  of  lots  this  sort  of  neighborhood  protection. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  cases  of  the  marked  depreciation  of  property,  especially  of 
residential  property,  and  of  the  forced  breaking  up  of  pleasant  home  neighborhoods, 
by  the  introduction  of  objectionable  features  on  one  or  two  lota.  A  tenement  or  apart- 
ment house  set  down  in  the  midst  of  detached  dwellings  may  produce  such  a  change; 
or  a  livery  stable  or  a  factory  or  a  saloon  set  down  in  the  midst  of  lots  whose  occupants 
object  seriously  to  such  company.  One  selfish  or  short-sighted  lot  owner  can  ruin  a 
neighborhood. 

Now,  one  of  the  purposes  in  view  in  the  system  of  district  building  regulations  which 
forms  a  feature  of  recent  city  planning  in  Europe  is  to  give  to  every  lot  owner  in  each 
district  in  the  city  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  as  to  the  kind  of  thing  which  may  be  done 
and  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  and  of  commercial  and  industrial 
occupations  in  the  vicinity  of  his  lot;  to  give  him,  in  other  words,  the  same  kind  of 
protection  for  which  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  when  he  buys  in  a 
"restricted  "  neighborhood.  Of  course  it  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  restrictions. 
These  are  not  fixed  for  any  given  district  without  full  and  repeated  public  hearings 
at  which  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  property  owners  are  expressed  and  considered, 
and  the  endeavor  is  to  give  each  district  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  it  wants,  to 
protect  it  from  deterioration  at  the  hands  of  a  selfish  minority,  and  to  give  stability  to 
its  real-estate  values. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real-estate  men  of  Hamburg,  where  I  caused  some  inquiries 
to  be  made  among  them,  state  that  the  effect  of  the  district  building  regulation  plan 
there  has  been  in  general  to  raise  values  except  in  those  districts  where  tenement 
houses  are  not  prohibited,  and  that  the  tendency  has  been  everywhere  to  greater 
stability  of  values  and  smaller  speculative  fluctuations. 

Another  purpose  of  the  system  of  district  building  regulations  has  been  to  prevent 
the  spread  to  outlying  districts  of  certain  classes  of  congested  urban  development 
which  are  recognized  as  undesirable,  but  which  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  have 
developed  in  the  downtown  districts  as  the  inevitable  result  of  economic  causes.  It 
there  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  crowding  of  the  land,  we  know  that  in  a  growing  city 
it  pays  the  owner  to  crowd  it  far  beyond  what  is  desirable  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  In  almost  every  civilized  city  there  are  to-day  building  laws  and  tenement- 
house  laws  which  set  a  limit  beyond  which  the  rights  of  property  are  not  permitted  to 
squeeze  the  rights  of  humanity.  Those  limits  must  be  fixed  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
between  the  vested  interests  of  property  and  the  ideal  interests  of  health  and  human 
well-being,  and  in  fixing  them  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  existing  values  of  the 
more  congested  property.  But  to  fix  the  same  limits  all  over  the  city  is  merely  an 
invitation  to  make  conditions  everywhere  equal  to  the  worst.  The  alternative  to 
this  is  some  system  of  graduated  district  building  regulations  fixed  for  each  locality 
so  as  not  to  curtail  existing  property  values,  but  yet  so  as  to  prevent  that  locality  from 
ever  becoming  as  objectionably  crowded  as  the  worit  place  in  the  city  now  is. 

I  have  talked  so  much  of  the  scope  of  city  planning  in  Europe  that  there  is  hardly 
time  to  speak  of  its  physical  results.  In  the  newer  quarters  there  is  to  be  seen,  first, 
a  reasonably  good  provision  of  main  thoroughfares,  well  planned  and  well  equipped 
The  tendency  appears  to  be  to  plan  these  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  topography  and  the 
traffic  requirements  and  less  with  a  view  to  producing  any  particular  preconceived 
type  of  architectural  effect  than  formerly.  An  instance  of  the  better  regard  for  traffic 
requirements  is  the  avoidance  so  far  as  possible  of  concentrating  several  lines  of  traffic 
upon  a  single  point  of  intersection,  as  in  the  ronde  pointe  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
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French  plans  and  in  the  informal  "knots"  of  streets  often  found  in  cities  of  accidental 
growth.  Second,  there  is  an  increasingly  liberal  and  equitable  distribution  of  small 
parks  and  playgrounds,  as  well  as  numerous  small  interesting  squares  and  minor  enlarge- 
ments of  tne  streets,  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of  traffic, 
replacing  the  familiar  but  highly  inconvenient  and  illogical  circle  or  square  so  placed 
at  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  important  avenues  as  to  block  them  and  require  a 
sharp  detour.  Washington  is  full  of  those  circles  and  some  of  them  are  charming  to 
look  upon,  but  the  art  of  city  planning  has  reached  a  point  where  it  demands  in  new 
plans  a  better  adjustment  of  the  type  of  beauty  to  practical  function.  Third,  a  good 
distribution  of  excellent  public-building  sites  is  being  provided,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  squares,  and  on  many  of  them  some  very  interesting  public  buildings 
are  being  erected.  Fourth,  very  notable  facilities  for  commercial  and  manufacturing 
districts  are  being  provided  in  connection  with  water  fronts  and  railways.  When  the 
city  plan  lays  out  a  district  with  a  special  view  to  manufacturing  it  does  not  just  cut 
it  up  into  the  standard  streets  and  blocks  and  leave  the  railways,  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  teamsters  to  struggle  with  the  transportation  problems,  but  begins  by  laying 
out  the  neces,iary  rights  of  way  for  the  railroad  facilities,  and  provides  long  rows  of 
factory  sites  of  varying  dimensions,  sites  with  railroad  .sidings  on  one  side  and  streets 
on  the  other,  with  the  minimum  of  objectionable  grade  crossings  and  the  maximum  of 
convenience.  Fifth,  the  newer  districts  are  developing,  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
trict building  regulations,  in  a  less  crowded  and  much  more  homogeneous  manner 
than  in  the  jiast. 

In  closing  1  wish  to  point  out  that  although  we  have  an  immense  amount  to  learn 
from  Europe,  and  especially  from  Germany,  in  regard  to  city  planning,  it  would  be 
very  foolisn  for  us  to  copy  blindly  what  has  been  done  there.  Apart  from  the  differ- 
ences in  climatic,  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  between  European  coun- 
tries and  America,  there  is  need  for  some  caution  lest  we  copy  the  mistakes. 

The  Germans  recognized  fifteen  years  ago  that  they  had  made  mistakes  in  city  plan- 
ning; they  have  made  other  mistakes  since;  they  are  probably  making  mistakes 
now;  but  they  are  watching  the  results,  and  when  they  recognize  a  mistake  they  try 
to  correct  it.  Here  in  America  we  seem  to  go  on  complacently  perpetuating  our  old 
mistakes  long  after  we  have  recognized  them,  preparing  over  again  in  our  suburbs 
without  material  variation  the  same  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  results  we 
deplore  in  the  older  ^larts  of  our  cities. 

How  to  change  this  hopeless  fatalism  in  our  attitude  toward  the  more  fundamental 
factors  of  city  growth  is  what  we  most  need  to  learn  from  the  example  of  progressive 
European  cities. 


THE   SCOPE    OF   CITY   PLANNING    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

[By  Frederick  L.  Ford,  City  Engineer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Commission  on 

the  City  Plan.] 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  address  an  assemblage  of  this  character,  national  in  scope, 
power,  and  influence,  upon  a  subject  in  which  we  are  mutually  interested,  that  of 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  city  planning.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
national  organizations  which  are  interesting  themselves  in  this  great  subject  are 
multiplying.  For  some  years  the  American  Civic  Association  has  been  carrying  on 
a  vast  amount  of  propaganda  work  for  a  more  beautiful  America;  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League  has  been  working  for  better  city  government  and  the  selection  of  men 
especially  qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  executive  positions  in  municipal 
government. 

The  Hureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York,  and  The  Finance  Commission  of 
Boston  have  been  working  along  similar  lines  for  the  elimination  of  dishonesty, 
incompetency,  and  inetticiency  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs.  And  now 
comes  The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York  City  to  nationalize 
this  great  movement.  This  committee  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  a 
new  field  of  endeavor  hardly  touched  by  previous  investigations  and  rep'irts  upon 
city  planning  and  yet  one  which  all  cities  must  recognize  as  fundamentally  essen- 
tial to  successful  city  planning — that  of  the  relief  of  congestion  of  population  by  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions. 

The  movement  for  city  planning  in  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner  really 
started  in  1902  with  the  publication  of  the  report  upon  "The  improvement  of  the 
park  systems  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  by  a  commission  of  widely  recognized 
experts  consisting  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F.  McKim.  Frederick  Law  01m- 
Bted,  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  it  is  especially  fitting  therefore  that  the  first 
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national  conference  on  city  planning  should  be  held  in  the  same  city  where  the  move- 
ment originated.  Starting  in  this  local  way,  the  movement  for  intelligent  city  plan- 
ning has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  has  reached  into  the  largest  cities  and 
the  smallest  towns  and  villages  in  America,  so  that  to-day  it  is  as  much  a  question 
of  national  importance  as  is  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources,  for  city  plan- 
ning, if  it  means  anything,  means  the  better  preservation  of  health,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  and  therefore  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  of  the  nation. 

Since  1902  a  great  number  and  variety  of  reports  and  articles  upon  city  planning 
have  been  prepared,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  would  take  practically  all  of  one's  time 
to  read  them  without  even  attempting  to  master  their  interesting  and  instructive 
contents.  If  some  of  the  reports  now  issued  had  appeared  ten  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  ridiculed  as  visionary  and  impracticable.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
o-reat  change  in  public  sentiment  within  seven  years?  It  means  a  great  civic  awaken- 
Fng  is  sweeping  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  American  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  not  obtained 
1  dollar  of  value  for  each  dollar  spent  upon  public  improvemenis;  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  past  development  of  their  home  cities,  and  they  desire  their  future 
development  to  progress  in  accordance  with  some  well-defined  poUcy,  looking  well 
into  the  future  so  as  to  avoid  similar  mistakes. 

As  a  general  rule  the  reports  thus  far  issued  have  been  close-range  surveys  of  the 
needs  of  each  particular  city,  with  reasonable  recommendations  for  their  future  im- 
provements. Special  features  have  been  made  of  the  municipal  functions  most  in 
need  of  development,  to  pro\ade  a  symmetrical  growth. 

In  the  Washington  report  the  park  system  and  the  great  Mall  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Potomac  River  with  the  proposed  locations  for  future  public  buildings  upon  either 
side  were  the  two  prominent  features. 

The  Cleveland  report  deals  with  a  special  subject,  the  creation  of  a  wide  mall  from 
Superior  street  to  Lake  Erie,  with  public  buildings  on  each  side  and  a  grand  union 
station  at  the  northerly  end. 

The  Buffalo,  Columbus,  and  St.  Louis  reports  all  include  magnificent  civic  centers. 

In  New  York  City  the  transit  problems  and  relief  from  the  congestion  of  population 
and  of  street  traffic  are  the  most  important  problems. 

The  Boston  reports  include  recommenriations  for  the  improvement  of  transit  facili- 
ties, better  means  of  intercommunication  between  Boston  and  the  surrounding  cities 
and' towns  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  a  better  system  of  public  docks. 

In  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Harrisburg,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  opening  up  adequate  and  artistic  approaches  to  the  state  capitol 
buildings. 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  San  Diego,  Colorado 
Springs,  Detroit,  Providence,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Greenfield,  S.  C,  Columbia, 
Ga.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Dubuque.and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  many  other  smaller  cities 
and  towns  have  all  had  investigations  and  reports  made,  and  the  recomrnendations,  if 
carried  out,  would  bring  them  nearer  the  ideal  as  healthful  and  artistic  cities  in  which 
to  live  and  as  attractive  places  in  which  to  do  business. 

In  addition  to  the  special  features,  these  reports  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 
parks,  children's  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  public  baths,  comfort  and  trolley 
waiting  stations,  boulevards,  parkways,  public  markets,  the  location  of  public  build- 
ings, studies  of  the  street  system,  street  names,  street  traffic,  transit  problems,  the 
improvement  of  the  water  fronts,  public  docks,  etc.  Very  few  treat  the  problem  of 
congestion  of  population.  WTiile  most  of  the  studies  have  been  made  from  the 
esthetic  viewpoint,  in  the  future  more  attention  will  be  directed  to  hygienic  and 
economic  considerations,  for  now,  more  than  ever  before,  municipal  problems  must 
be  solved  with  especial  reference  to  their  sanitary  importance  or  their  relationship, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  when  much  of  the  municipal  work  has  been 
destructive  rather  than  constructive,  and  the  progress  made  partially  negative  instead 
of  wholly  positive,  so  that  some  of  the  older  work  must  be  modified  to  relieve  the 
intense  congestion  which  is  upon  us.  From  this  past  experience  valuable  lessons 
should  be  learned  and  applied  to  the  development  of  the  newer  areas  if  similar  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  The  fight  from  now  on  will  be  for  sunlight  and 
pure  air  against  private  greed. 

It  can  properly  be  classified  as  reconstruction  and  construction  work,  or  the  abuse 
and  use  of  the  solids,  the  areas  built  upon,  and  the  voids  or  open  areas. 

So  far  as  the  older  work  is  concerned,  we  can  not  hope  to  accomplish  miracles,  and 
must  be  content  with  results  far  from  the  ideal.  We  can,  however,  make  some  im- 
provement.   The  older  streets  can  be  and  should  be  cleared  of  unnecessary  obstruc- 
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tions.  Ugly  poles  and  overhead  wires  should  be  removed  because  of  their  unsightli- 
ness  and  danger.  Business  advertising  signs  which  project  out  ovei*  sidewalks  should 
also  be  removed  and  placed  flat  against  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  because  they  now 
interfere  with  a  proper  distribution  of  light  and  air  and  with  the  work  of  firemen.  They 
are  also  unsightly  and  liable  to  blow  down  during  severe  stormfl  and  injure  pedestrians 
below.  Advertising  signs  on  the  tops  of  buildings  should  also  be  restricted  in  size 
or  removed  altogether,  because  they  are  unsightly  and  dangerous.  Street  congestion 
can  be  relieved  by  the  enforcement  of  suitable  road  rules,  by  the  diversion  of  vehicular 
traffic  or  ita  restriction  on  the  most  congested  streets  to  certain  hours.  Street-railway 
congestion  can  be  relieved  by  the  rerouting  of  cars.  New  streets  can  be  opened  to 
divert  and  thus  relieve  transit  and  vehicular  congestion. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  older  built-up  areas  are  concerned,  obstructions  from 
the  tops  of  buildings  can  be  removed  to  facilitate  fire  fighting,  the  fire  limits  can  be 
extended,  and  better  fire  protection  thus  secured.  A  more  systematic  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  tenements,  yards,  and  alleys  can  be  made.  Vacated  tenements  can  and  should 
be  inspected  and  put  in  habitable  condition  before  reoccupied.  In  some  cases  new 
streets  should  be  opened,  to  divide  too  large  city  blocks,  and  to  let  in  an  abundance  of 
sunlight  and  air.  The  whole  hygienic  and  moral  tone  of  the  section  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  such  work,  because  in  the  most  densely  congested  districts  are  to  be 
found  the  worst  sanitary,  social,  and  moral  conditions  breeding  places  for  immorality, 
vice,  and  crime.  The  value  of  city  blocks  is  also  largely  fixed  by  the  value  of  the 
perimeter  rather  than  by  the  area,  so  that  the  opening  of  new  streets  through  badly 
congested  districts  would  probably  enhance  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property  to  the 
extent  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  From  a  study  of  the  older  work  in  American 
cities  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  principal  reason  for  the  intense  street  con- 
gestion in  some  cities,  and  how  it  can  be  avoided  in  the  newer  development;  we 
should  determine  more  accurately  the  proper  roadway  and  sidewalk  widths  for 
streets  used  for  various  purposes,  and  what  differentiation,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  uses  of  the  different  streets.  We  should  learn  the  principal  reasons  for  the  inten- 
sive congestion  of  population;  for  the  excessive  death  rates  from  preventable  diseases 
and  accidents;  for  the  enormous  property  losses  from  disastrous  fires;  for  the  extrava- 
gance and  wastefulness  from  dishonesty,  incompetency,  and  inefficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  city  affairs,  before  we  can  hope  to  successfully  cope  with  the  solution 
of  these  great  problems. 

Obviously  our  building  laws  are  either  grossly  defective  or  inadequately  enforced 
to  permit  such  horrible  conditions  in  so  many  American  cities. 

The  conditions  which  now  exist  point  conclusively  to  the  necessity  of  more  restric- 
tive regulations  concerning  the  occupancy  and  use  of  private  property.  General  laws 
defining  the  percentage  of  area  which  can  be  biiilt  upon,  and  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings  in  relationship  to  the  width  of  adjoining  streets,  seem  most  essential.  In 
the  business  districts  especially  the  building  codes  should  also  provide  for,  and  city 
officials  should  insist  upon,  a  better  type  of  fireproof  construction  as  the  best  fire-pre- 
ventive measure. 

One  of  the  great  questions  which  will  press  for  an  early  solution  will  be  whether 
American  cities  should  go  even  further  and  divide  the  city  into  zones,  as  some  Euro- 
pean cities  now  do,  and  limit  the  buildings  in  each  zone  to  certain  uses,  with  separate 
restrictions  for  each  zone. 

As  for  the  newer  work  in  the  undeveloped  areas,  we  should  realize  more  than  ever 
before  that  their  development  must  be  along  radically  different  lines  from  the  older 
work  if  we  are  to  attain  the  highest  ideals.  What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
for  these  areas  is  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  studied  plan  far  in  advance  of  actual 
building  operations.  The  location,  direction,  and  width  of  streets  for  the  entire  area 
should  be  determined,  and  the  streets  should  be  officially  laid  out  and  recorded  upon 
the  city  maps,  even  if  the  roadways  are  not  actually  graded  and  opened  for  traffic  for 
years  to  come.  In  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  obtain  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  old  and  the  new  street  systems.  In  no  other  way  can  the  size  of  the  blocks  be 
so  well  or  so  easily  determined  as  by  public  control  "at  the  start,  before  greedy  real 
estate  speculators  have  forever  disfigured  it  with  improper  subdivisions.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  a  rational  highway  system  and  the  selection  of  suitable  areas 
for  parks,  playgrounds,  boulevards,  park  ways,  public  buildings,  and  other  public 
uses,  suitable  restrictions,  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  older  sections,  are  placed  upon 
the  uses  of  the  privately  owned  property,  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  train  the 
future  growth  of  the  cities  in  the  right  direction. 

While  most  of  the  reports  which  have  been  made  upon  city  planning  in  this  country 
have  been  inspired  and  financed  by  private  individuals,  or  by  civic  and  commercial 
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organizations,  the  movement  has  now  become  so  popularized,  and  the  cities  them- 
selves have  become  so  impressed  with  its  importance,  that  hereafter  the  work  will  be 
undertaken  more  by  official  commissions  with  ample  authority  to  employ  experts, 
and  with  sufficient  appropriations  at  their  disposal  to  make  more  exhaustive  and 
detailed  investigations  and  reports  than  most  of  those  heretofore  undertaken.  This 
will  give  the  reports  and  recommendations  made  by  such  commissions  the  official 
standing  which  they  deserve  and  the  public  that  degree  of  confidence  in  the  results 
to  be  attained  which  is  so  essential  in  undertaking  great  public  improvements. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  concerning 
a  commission  on  the  city  plan,  which  is  modeled  in  some  respects  after  the  bill  defin- 
ing the  powers  of  the  group  plan  commission  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  indicates  in  a 
general  way  how  permanent  city  plan  commissions  should  be  organized  and  the  broad 
authoritv  which  they  should  have: 

"Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Hartford  a  commission  on  the  city 
plan,  which  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  who  shall  be  its  presiding  officer,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  street  commissioners,  the  superintendent  of  public  parks,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  the  city  engineer,  two  citizens,  neither  of  whom 
shall  hold  any  other  office  in  said  city  government,  one  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, and  one  member  of  the  common  council  board,  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"Sec.  2.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  city,  but 
no  member  thereof  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  as  such  member. 

"Sec.  3.  During  the  month  of  April,  1907,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  one  citizen 
member  of  said  commission  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  one  citizen  member  to 
hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  1st  of  May  then  next  ensuing,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  1909,  and  in  April  in  the  years  thereafter  when  the  terms  of  such  citizen  mernbers, 
respectively,  expire,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  one  citizen  member  of  said  commission 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing.  During  the 
month  of  April,  1907,  and  in  each  April  thereafter  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the 
common  council  board  of  said  city  shall  each  appoint  from  its  own  number  a  member 
of  said  commission  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  May  then  next  ensuing.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  hold  office  until 
their  respective  successors  are  elected  or  qualified. 

"Sec.  4.  All  questions  concerning  the  location  of  any  public  building,  esplanade, 
boulevard,  park  way,  street,  highway,  square,  or  park  shall  be  referred  to  said  com- 
mission by  the  court  of  common  council  for  its  consideration  and  report  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  such  location. 

"Sec.  5.  The  court  of  common  council  may  refer  to  said  commission  the  construc- 
tion or  carrying  out  of  any  public  work  not  expressly  within  the  province  of  other 
boards  or  commissions  of  said  city,  and  may  delegate  to  said  commission  all  powers 
which  the  said  council  deems  necessary  to  complete  such  work  in  all  details. 

"Sec  6.  Said  commission  may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  map  or  maps  of  said 
city,  or  any  portion  thereof,  showing  locations  proposed  by  it  for  any  new  public 
building,  esplanade,  boulevard,  parkway,  or  street,  and  grades  thereof,  and  any  new 
square  or  park,  or  any  changes  by  it  deemed  advisable  in  the  present  location  of  any 
public  building,  street,  grades,  and  lines,  square  or  park,  and  may  employ  expert 
advice  in  the  making  of  such  map  or  maps. 

"Sec  7.  Said  city  of  Hartford,  acting  through  said  commission  or  otherwise,  shall 
have  power  to  appropriate,  enter  upon,  and  hold  in  fee  real  estate  within  its  cor- 
porate limits  for  establishing  esplanades,  boulevards,  park  ways,  park  grounds,  streets, 
highways,  squares,  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  reservations  in  and  about  and  along 
and  leading  to  any  or  all  of  the  same;  and,  after  the  establishment,  lay  out,  and  com- 
pletion of  such  improvements,  may  convey  any  real  estate  thus  acquired  and  not 
necessary  for  such  improvements,  with  or  without  reservations,  concerning  the  future 
use  and  occupation  of  such  real  estate  so  as  to  protect  such  public  works  and  improve- 
ments and  their  environs,  and  to  preserve  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  and  useful- 
ness of  such  public  works." 

In  studying  this  great  problem  of  intelligent  city  planning  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner, one  of  the  first  things  which  we  should  learn  and  ever  keep  in  mind  is  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  different  municipal  functions  so  that  the  design  when  com- 
pleted and  perfected  will  form  a  harmonious  whole.  Too  much  attention  directed  to 
or  money  expended  upon  a  few  municipal  functions  at  the  expense  of  the  many  equally 
important  functions  will  result  in  a  lopsided,  disorderly,  and  unsymmetrical  develop- 
ment. What  American  cities  most  need  and  should  strive  to  attain  is  a  healthful, 
orderly,  and  symmetrical  development  along  sane  and  progressive  lines. 
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WHAT   IS   NEEDED    IN    AMERICAN    CITY   PLANNING? 

[Address  by  John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  Washington  Con/erence  cvn  City 

Planning,  May  22, 1909.) 

What  is  needed  in  the  planning  and  rebuilding  of  American  cities?  A  critical 
observer,  especially  one  having  the  achievements  of  the  European  and  South  Ameri- 
can cities  in  mind,  is  tempted  to  answer:  Everything.  For,  with  few  exceptions,  our 
cities  are  lacking  in  almost  all  of  those  essentials  of  convenience,  comfort,  orderli- 
ness, and  appropriate  beauty  that  characterize  the  cities  of  other  nations.  But, 
above  all,  generalities  and  indefiniteness  must  be  avoided.  We  must  be  specific. 
Therefore  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  three  points.  We  need  (1)  to  make  recrea- 
tion more  democratic;  (2)  to  develop  the  individuality  of  our  cities;  (3)  to  stop  waste. 
First,  then,  we  need  to  make  many  improvements  which  are  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  everybody,  for  the  common  good.  In  this  respect  how  striking  the 
contrast  is  between  Europe  and  America!  The  poorest  workingman  in  Europe  has 
some  advantages  and  opportunities  which  here  the  wealthiest  can  seldom  command. 
Forty  years  ago  Germany  planned  to  provide  in  its  cities  and  for  all  the  people  in 
them  facilities  for  wholesome  physical  exercise,  large  and  convenient  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  nature  world,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  noble  kinds  of  human  life  and  beautiful  products  of  human  work.  Fine  city 
streets,  orderly  railroad  approaches  and  surroundings,  truly  beautiful  public  build- 
ings, open  green  squares  and  plazas,  refreshing  water  fronts,  ennobling  statuary, 
convenient  and  ample  playgrounds,  numerous  parks,  parkways,  and  boulevards,  art 
museums,  theaters,  opera  houses  and  concert  halls — all  these  in  Europe  are  free,  or 
so  nearly  free  that  they  are  easily  available  for  all  the  people.  These  are  not  only 
worthy  pleasures  in  themselves,  to  relieve  from  the  grind  and  fatigue  of  yesterday's 
and  to-day's  toil,  but  they  make  a  definite  and  indispensable  contribution  toward 
to-morrow's  efficiency.  In  political  rights  we  have  democracy  enough;  judging  by 
results,  perhaps  more  than  we  have  fitness  for.  But  should  we  not  work  for  a  wider 
democracy  of  recreation,  for  more  opportunity  to  enjoy  those  forms  of  beauty  and 

f)leasure  which  feed  and  refresh  the  soul  as  bread  does  the  body?  We  should  no 
onger  be  content  with  mere  increase  in  population  and  wealth.  We  should  insist 
upon  asking.  How  do  the  people  live,  where  do  they  work,  what  do  they  play? 

Secondly,  we  need  to  consider  more  attentively  the  opportunity  to  improve  our 
cities  by  the  development  of  their  individuality,  their  personality.  Mr.  James  Bryce 
has  pointed  out  that  the  one  most  serious  drawback  to  American  life  is  its  uniformity 
and  that  this  criticism  applies  especially  to  cities.  With  but  five  or  six  exceptions, 
he  says,  American  cities  differ  from  one  another  only  that  some  are  built  more  with 
brick  than  with  wood,  and  others  more  with  wood  than  with  brick;  their  monotony 
haunts  one  like  a  nightmare.  This  criticism  becomes  clearer  and  more  pointed  if  we 
recall  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  and,  more  especially,  of  Italy  and  contrast  them 
with  our  own.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  partly  the  lack  of  an  historic  past  and 
of  memorials  and  old  buildings  resulting  from  that  past.  But  most  of  it  is  due  to  factors 
more  largely  in  our  control.  For  example,  it  is  in  our  failure  to  echo  more  closely  in 
our  city  plans  the  physical  situation  and  topography  of  our  cities.  Many  illustrations 
could  be  given.  The  rectangular  street  systems  and  the  colorless  names,  if  the  num- 
bers can  be  called  names,  which  are  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
regardless  of  natural  features  or  local  history,  are  indications  of  our  failure  to  embrace 
easy  and  economical  opportunities  to  gain  individuality  in  our  cities  and  to  make 
them  a  fundamental  form  of  expression.  There  is  failure,  likewise,  of  the  people  to 
express  themselves  and  their  ideas.  As  our  interest  in  human  life  is  in  the  distinctly 
personal,  so  is  it  in  towns  and  cities.  We  need  a  local  concept,  a  love  and  pride 
in  local  traditions  and  local  ideals.  Civic  art  furnishes  the  most  available  means 
to  express  these  local  customs  and  local  aspirations,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  only  in  expression  do  we  truly  possess  them.  The  future  need  not  longer  be 
taken  at  haphazard.  What  we  see  about  us  is  not  the  finished  product,  but  only 
the  raw  material.  We  should,  therefore,  frame  an  ideal  of  what  we  wish  the  city  to 
be,  and  then  work  to  make  it  real. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  greater  achievements  in  American  cities  is  the  cost. 
My  final  point,  therefore,  is  to  earnestly  advocate  a  stopping  of  waste.  Stopping 
waste,  to  my  mind,  however,  does  not  mean  primarily  a  reduction  of  public  expendi- 
ture, although  there  is  a  close  relation  between  moral  reform  and  material  progress. 
A  more  honest,  economical,  and  wiser  expenditure  is  indeed  sorely  needed,  and  ulti- 
mately the  change  of  policy  proposed  would  lead  here,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  to  a  decided 
reduction  in  taxes.  Germany  has  not  only  better  housing,  more  parks,  and  greater 
provision  for  education,  but  a  comparative  study  appears  to  indicate  lower  taxes  also. 
Yet  at  first  we  must  effect  our  saving  mainly  by  preventive  measures  and  by  a  bold 
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but  well-considered  and  conservative  investment  of  capital.  The  main  sources  of 
this  new  wealth,  the  extent  of  which  is  beyond  all  estimate,  is  in  a  wiser  husbanding 
of  our  aesthetic  and  human  as  well  as  our  natural  resources  in  the  promotion  of  physical 
health,  in  legislation  that  meets  more  successfully  the  needs  of  twentieth  century  city 
life,  in  doing  things  at  the  right  time,  especially  as  this  applies  to  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  establishment  of  thoroughfares,  and  in  doing  things  in  the  right  way,  using  to 
our  advantage  science,  art,  skill,  and  experience.  By  saving  waste  in  these  ways  and 
by  the  timely  investing  (not  spending)  of  public  money  in  great  enterprises  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  many  of  the  improvements  which  we  all  now  desire,  but  which  we  think 
we  can  not  afford.  European  cities  lead  us  in  wholesome  opportunities  for  recreation, 
for  the  promotion  of  health,  for  the  enjoyment  of  art.  They  lead  in  the  developed 
individuality  of  their  cities.  In  what  do  we  lead?  Mainly  in  a  larger  death  rate  and 
a  larger  tax  rate. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  present  methods  are  fatal  and  that  American  towns 
and  cities  need  (1)  an  open-minded  and  skillful  investigation  of  their  problems;  (2) 
united  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  various  public  authorities  and  private 
individuals  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Finally,  prompt  and  courageous  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  found  to  be  best  for  all  concerned. 


SOME   OP  THE   NEEDS   OF  CITY  PLANNING   IN   AMERICA. 

|An  address  made  before  the  First  National  Conference  on  Town  Planning,  held  in  Washington,  May, 
1909,  by  Robert  Anderson  Pope,  landscape  architect,  of  New  York  City.] 

I  also  am  to  speak  to  you  to-day  of  some  of  the  needs  of  city  planning  in  America. 
The  relative  development  of  this  movement  in  our  country  as  compared  with  Europe 
forces  us  to  admit-that  here  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Therefore,  for  this  reason,  the  fun- 
damental needs  of  city  planning  must  have  our  first  consideration.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  the  town-planning  movement  in  America  is  the  need  of  bringing 
to  all  the  people  the  realization  of  its  true  nature,  its  proper  aim,  its  vast  social  and 
economic  import.  To  emj^hasize,  then,  its  far-reaching  importance  will  be  the  chief 
intent  of  this  address.  When  the  significance  of  city  planning  is  once  fully  and  widely 
understood,  a  great  movement  will  arise  which  will  direct  itself  to  great  achievements. 

No  important  enterprises  can  be  successfully  carried  through  without  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  what  it  is.  This  clear  realization  of  its  own  nature,  growth,  and  possibilities  is 
yet  wanting  in  America.  To  remedy  this  deficiency  is  our  first  and  foremost  need; 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  scope  of  city  planning,  our  work  in  this  country  has 
not  and  can  not,  as  at  present  understood,  accomplish  its  primary  function.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  assumed  without  question  that  the  first  duty  of  city  planning  is  to 
beautify.  We  have  made  the  aesthetic  an  objective  in  itself.  In  most  of  our  large  cities 
the  movement  has  characterized  itself  by  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  for  extensive 
park  systems,  with  broad  boulevards  and  bridle  paths,  for  far-outlying  reservations; 
inaccessible  improvements  designed  to  protect  the  needs  of  future  generations,  now, 
however,  made  available  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community — the  wealthy  and 
leisure  classes,  who  of  all  society  needs  these  advantages  the  least. 

Again,  we  have  rushed  to  plan  showy  civic  centers  of  gigantic  cost,  in  design  the 
expression  of,  at  best,  only  a  small  group  of  individuals,  instead  of  a  national  ideal, 
a  national  enthusiasm,  the  carrying  out  of  which  too  often  has  been  brought  about  by 
civic  vanity,  and  bears  the  character  of  external  adornment,  when  pressing  hard-by, 
we  see  the  almost  unbelievable  congestion  with  its  hideous  brood  of  evil;  filth,  disease, 
degeneracy,  pauperism,  and  crime.  W'hat  external  adornment  can  make  truly  beau- 
tiful such  a  city?  Yet  where,  of  our  great  communities  which  have  attempted  city 
planning  as  understood  in  America,  is  there  one  that  can  plead  "Not  guilty"  to  the 
charge? 

Again,  have  we  not  been  oversolicitous  for  posterity  in  our  elaborate  plans  for 
future  development?  Have  we  a  right  to  burden  posterity  with  our  notions  of  their 
needs,  and  with  the  great  cost  of  realizing  them?  Ought  we  not  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present?  The  foresight  and  generosity  which  these 
efforts  show  are  gratifying  evidences  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  but  is  it  genuine 
foresight  to  neglect  the  present-day  serious  and  fast  growing  evils  of  congestion  and 
bad  housing,  which  is  so  directly  a  menace  to  future  generations? 

To  forestall  the  disastrous,  and  otherwise  inevitable,  consequences  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  the  richest  ser\dce  that  city  planning  can  accomplish  for  the  future. 
That  this  is  its  true  and  primary  function  can  be  abundantly  established.  The  example 
of  European  countries,  especially  that  of  Germany,  demonstrates  that  wise  city 
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planning,  with  proper  regulations,  can  alleviate  and  ultimately  eradifate  unduo  ron- 
gestion — the  undeniable  source  of  most  of  our  disease  and  pauperism,  of  our  crime  and 
degeneracy.  To  remedy  congestion, then,  is  to  help  solve  some  of  our  most  threatening 
social  and  economic  problems;  to  remedy  congestion  is  to  conserve  the  vitality  of  the 
nation. 

And  here  I  must  ask,  of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  us  even  if  those  splendid  policies 
for  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  our  rivers,  our  mines  are  consummated,  if  the 
conservation  of  American  vitality  is  to  be  neglected? 

Are  we  in  this  country  going  to  need  a  calamity,  such  as  England  now  faces,  to 
arouse  us  to  our  dutv,  which,  because  of  no  thoughtful  effort  for  their  cities,  now 
"see  in  this  physical  deterioration  of  the  millions  crowded  in  city  slums  a  graver 
menace  to  the  life  of  their  nation  than  any  war  could  offer,"  or  are  we  to  follow  the 
wise  foresight  of  Germany  and  so  plan  our  cities  that  we  shall  some  day  have  no 
slums  and  a  nation  which  is  physically  and  morally  regenerating? 

What  greater  emphasis  could  be  given  to  the  importance  of  city  planning  than 
that  il  can  acconii)lish  the  ccmservation  of  American  vitality?  We  can,  however,  go 
still  further  and  claim  other  significant  results.  Not  the  least  of  these  will  be  that 
of  maintaining  and  improving  our  physical  status.  We  at  the  same  time  will  cer- 
tainly and  largely  promote  industrial  efficiency.  This  means  that  in  the  last  analysis 
of  national  conipetiticm  for  the  marts  of  the  world  this  industrial  efficiency  will  be 
the  final  determining  factor  of  our  success  or  our  failure. 

Finally,  city  planning  for  social  and  economic  «nds  will  logically  result  in  a  genu- 
inely and  completely  beautiful  city,  with  all  its  consequent  and  manifold  rewards. 
This  aesthetic  result  will  come  from  the  best  method  of  satisfying  practical  ends. 
Just  as  true  happiness  is  the  by-product  of  useful  effort,  so  will  be  the  aesthetic  in 
city  planning  the  by-product  of  doing  what  needs  doing  well.  This  means,  then,  that 
the  purely  aesthetic  development  of  city  planning  must  be  of  national  growth.  It 
must  be  the  expression  of  a  high  national  ideal  of  a  great  body  of  people  if  it  is  to 
produce  a  permanently  satisfying  result.  But,  as  Mr.  Raymond  llnwin,  the  English 
architect,  nas  said,  "it  is  only  by  conscious  endeavor  to  satisfy  these  needs  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  which  we  know  that  we  can  expect  to  build  up  a  tradition 
of  beautiful  city  development,"  and  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  suspend  our  efforts  along  aesthetic  lines. 

History  shows  that  all  great  achievements  in  art  have  been  the  expressi(m  of  a  national 
ideal.  It  shows  that  the  true  artist  is  merely  the  interpreter  ot  his  time,  and  that 
without  a  sincere,  genuine,  and  universal  ideal  it  will  perhaps  be  better  that  the  un- 
worthy time  and  the  individual  ideal  be  both  left  unrecorded.  In  this  country  it 
can  not  yet  be  said  that  we  have,  as  a  nation,  universal  ideals  in  art  worth  perma- 
nently recording,  so  let  us  undertake  our  town  planning  for  social  and  economic 
purposes  until  that  better  day,  when  we  have  first  made  our  cities  places  where  all 
may  live  clean,  pure,  healthy  lives;  then  may  we  not  expect  the  influence  of  this 
higher  state  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  national  ideal  which  shall  find  expression 
in  a  gloriously  beautiful,  permanent,  and  satisfying  civic  art? 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  general  that  we  need  to  realize  that  city  planning 
is  of  primary  importance  as  a  social  and  economic  factor.  Now  let  us  consider  spe- 
cifically some  of  the  ways  it  may  be  so  utilized.  In  the  first  place,  city  planning 
will  relieve  congestion  by  aiding  in  the  decentralizing  and  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  land  values.  Our  large  cities  are  now  cursed  by  extreme  concentration  of 
values  and  its  attending  evils.  The  city  planner  has  at  his  command  many  ways 
and  means  for  the  distribution  of  these  values,  of  which  jicrhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  "ring  strasse,"  a  broad 
avenue  or  avenues  which  surrounds  the  city  on  its  suburl)s  and  which  makes  it 
possible  for  traffic  to  go  from  point  to  point  in  the  suburbs  without  first  going  to 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  belt-line  railroads, 
and  by  means  of  this  provision,  factories  of  all  kinds  can  be  attracted  to  the  outskirts, 
and  will  eventually  bring  with  them  their  employees  from  the  city  centers.  Chicago 
has  perhaps  given  the  best  exami)]e  of  this  device  of  any  of  our  American  cities. 
Wherever  adopted,  this  course  will  resuU  in  a  wider  disbursal  of  the  laboring  class. 

Again,  city  ])lannimi;  will,  through  this  ri'duilioii  and  more  e(]uilable  distribution 
of  land  values,  bring  about  the  safeguarding  of  light  and  air.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
problem  of  the  last  generation  was  to  furnish  to  its  cities  gas  and  water.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  problem  of  this  t^eneration  to  furnish  adequate  light  and  air  to  its  people. 
This  city  planning  accomj)lishes,  by  the  arrangement  and  width  of  streets,  the  proper 
depth  of  block,  the  proportion  of  parks,  i)laygrouiuls,  gardens,  and  other  open  spaces 
to  the  building  area,  and  thus  provides  those  things  which  are  the  fundamental  and 
necessary  provisions  for  proper  noueiug — the  vast  and  utter  importance  of  which  can 
not  be  overstated. 
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Again,  city  planning  will  relieve  congestion  through  the  redesigning  of  parts  of  the 
older  city,  through  the  establishment  of  more  radial  thoroughfares,  through  the  widen- 
ing of  streets  where  the  congestion  is  greatest. 

Finally,  it  still  further  relieves  congestion  through  the  adoption  of  city  planning 
regulations  similar  to  those  that  are  found  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  to-day 
save  only  in  France  and  the  United  States,  such  as  limiting  building  heights,  depth 
of  blocks,  number  of  houses  per  acre,  and  land  speculation  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

In  accomplishing  the  relief  and  ultimate  eradication  of  congestion,  which  the  fore- 
going town-planning  methods  have  done  elsewhere  and  will  succeed  in  doing  in  this 
country,  other  very  significant  results  are  brought  about. 

First,  city  planning  through  removing  the  laboring  classes  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts promotes  industrial  efficiency.  This  increased  efficiency  comes  from  the  greater 
health  that  the  ample  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air  which  is  secured  to  the  city;  the 
greater  health  that  results  from  contentment  with  the  more  attractive  surroundings 
with  their  trees,  their  flowers,  and  their  playgrounds. 

Again,  industrial  efficiency  is  further  increased  through  specially  planned  trans- 
portation facilities,  which  subordinate  the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  group  of 
individuals,  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 

Further,  city  planning  means  a  great  increase  in  national  wealth.  It  is  an  economic 
truism  that  industrial  economy  and  efficiency  ultimately  accrue  to  the  whole  people. 
A  more  orderly  and  unified  system  of  transportation  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  of  commuting. 

By  making  possible  the  living  in  suburbs  improved  transportation  reduces  the  cost 
of  living,  through  lower  rents,  less  outlay  for  sickness,  and  in  many  instances  lower 
cost  of  supplies.  In  a  nonmaterial  way  city  planning  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  through  the  spiritual  influence  which  the  more  beautiful  surroundings  exert. 

Nor  are  the  upper  classes  exempt  from  all  these  benefits,  for  in  the  final  accounting 
does  not  their  prosperity  depend  upon  that  of  the  lower  classes? 

Through  the  lessening  of  the  economic  drain  due  to  congestion,  city  planning  will 
make  a  great  saving  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  dis- 
ease, crime,  and  pauperism,  which  can  be  so  largely  traced  to  the  congestion  of  cities, 
cost  our  country  nearly  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  this  tremendous  expenditure  being 
made  to  support  our  asylums,  our  hospitals,  our  prisons,  and  to  maintain  our  court  and 
police  systems. 

Finally,  city  planning  makes  possible  the  beautiful  city,  with  all  its  spiritual  bless- 
ings. Not  only  does  it  make  physical  provision  for  the  beautiful  city,  but  in  providing 
a  solution  of  the  social  and  economic  problem  it  makes  possible  a  more  beautiful  life; 
and  is  this  not  morally  a  need  prior  to  external  adornment;  and  is  not  external  splendor 
a  mockery  when  cloaking  congested  slums? 

To  the  uninitiated  these  sweeping  claims  that  I  have  just  enumerated  as  possibili- 
ties to  be  derived  from  city  planning  may  seem  to  be  merely  fond  dreams  of  the 
enthusiast,  but  that  all  of  them  have  been  accomplished  in  a  more  or  less  degree  I 
will  endeavor  to  show. 

Germany,  which  began  the  use  of  city  planning  as  a  social  and  economic  factor 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  has  eliminated  all  slums  from  its  large  cities,  and  this  may  be 
said  also  of  Sweden,  while  almost  every  other  civilized  country,  save  ours  and  France, 
has  alleviated  by  this  method  the  condition  of  the  slums  in  their  cities.  Germany 
found  town  planning  a  tactical  medium.  At  one  period  the  German  army  authorities 
found  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  desired  number  of  soldiers  who  measured  up 
to  the  physical  requirements.  Looking  for  the  cause  of  this  threatening  situation,  it 
was  decided  that  the  conditions  in  their  large  cities  were  primarily  responsible.  The 
remedy  chosen  was  city  planning. 

To-day,  as  Ralph  D.  Paine  writes  in  a  recent  article  in  Collier's  Weekly: 

"The  average  recruit  in  the  German  army  is  much  taller,  stronger,  and  heavier  than 
the  British  soldier,  spends  less  time  in  hospital,  and  has  a  lower  death  rate.  During 
the  seven  years  previous  to  1901  the  German  army  returns  showed  that  the  percentage 
of  acceptable  recruits  had  fallen  off  only  1  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  very  rigid  stand- 
ards of  examination.  In  other  words,  the  modern  tendency  toward  congestion  in 
cities  and  the  increase  of  unhealthful  living  conditions  have  been  so  ably  combated 
in  Germany  that  no  real  impairment  of  her  manhood  can  be  detected.  Nor  does 
Germany  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  pathetic  question  credited  to  an  English  states- 
man: '  If  these  men  are  unfit  for  military  service,  what  are  they  good  for?'  " 

While  it  is  admitted  that  many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result,  city  planning 
is  known  to  be  a  very  important  factor.  Regarding  Sweden,  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  who 
is  known  as  the  "apostle  of  town  planning  in  England,"  writes  me  that  "eighty  years 
ago  the  people  of  Sweden  were  in  as  deplorable  a  state  physically  and  morally  as  the 
worst  that  could  be  found  in  the  English  and  American  slums  of  to-day;  that  through 
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a  Byetem  of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic,  through  a  national  system  of  gymna.'^tirs,  and, 
finally,  through  a  universal  adoption  of  city-planning  regulations  Sweden  to-day  has 
become  physically  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world." 

In  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  city  planning  to  national  life  Mr.  Hor.«fall  says: 
"All  the  leading  countries,  except  France,  the  United  States,  and  this  country  (re- 
ferring to  England),  have  lon^  given  their  town  councils  power  to  make  plans  for  all 
the  land  within  their  boundanes,  no  matter  to  whom  it  belongs." 

In  the  German  States,  Ilessen,  Baden,  and  Hamburg,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
German  town  of  Frankfort  on  Main,  and  the  Swiss  towns  Zurich  and  Basel,  the  town 
council  have  the  right  to  expropriate  all  lan<ls  in  new  districts  and  to  treat  all  the  lands 
as  one  plot.  This  makes  possible  the  reservation  of  the  proper  proportion  of  park,  play- 
ground, and  allotment  garden  areas.  The  total  amount  for  this  purpose  is  then  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  expropriated  lands  and  di\-ided  among  the  original  owners  in 
proportion  to  their  previous  holdings.  This  has  been  recognized  as  a  means  for  in- 
creasing the  value  of  all  property. 

France,  although  not  having  as  yet  city-planning  regulations,  has,  however,  prob- 
ably more  exhaustively  than  any  other  country  studied  the  housing  problem. 

England  has  given  the  best  example  of  garden  cities  and  has  demonstrated  that  they 
are  economically  feasible,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  working  man  to  have  a  pleasant 
looking  dwelling  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  creation  of  Letchworth,  Boum- 
ville,  Fort  Sunlight  and  others  are  the  notable  instances  of  this  achievement. 

The  English  Parliament  is  now  soon  expected  to  give  to  the  various  Englidi  munici- 
palities, through  a  liberal  act,  town-planning  authorities. 

With  this  showing  the  United  States  makes  a  most  unfavorable  comparison.  \Ne 
have  no  commission  who  either  have  the  authority  or  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
city  planning  the  social  and  economic  factor  it  should  be.  In  a  way  we  have  accom- 
plished something  through  the  extensive  playground  movement,  yet  this  is  primarily 
a  remedial  measure;  one  aiming  to  offset  rather  than  to  cure  the  evils  of  congestion. 
Astoourrelativeability  to  design  with  foresight  ingeniously,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  there  are  among  the  profession  in  this  country  any  who  could  successfully  compete 
with  the  leading  experts  of  Germany.  Their  very  scientific  study  of  the  problem  and 
practical  experience  for  half  a  century,  makes  this  a  consequent  condition.  City 
planning  in  America  needs  a  profession  equipped  to  make  city  planning  the  social  and 
economic  factor  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  now  clear  that  city  planning  is  most  significant  because  it  is  a  preventive  rather 
than  a  remedial  measure;  that  it  deals  with  fundamental  causes  rather  than  with  the 
symptoms  of  our  social  and  economic  evils.  Is  this  not  truly  in  line  with  the  scientific 
progress  of  the  day?  .  i.      t       • 

The  significance  of  city  planning  in  relation  to  the  liquor  problem  is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  more  an  expression  of  a  psy- 
chological need  than  of  a  native  inherent  weakness,  and  it  may  be  one  day  universally 
recognized  as  a  need  springing  from  the  condition  of  life  in  which  the  laboring  clasps 
struggles.  Should  prohibition  remove  alcoholic  beverages  from  the  community 
without  improving  the  surroundings  and  homes  of  the  people,  this  psychological  need 
would  still  exist  and  find  relief  and  expression  in  some  other  forms  of  excesses. 

Henri  Taine,  in  his  "Notes  sur  I'Angleterre,"  gives  an  illuminating  instance  of  this 
condition.  After  describing  the  gloomy,  filthy  dwellings  of  the  very  poor  of  a  part  of 
London,  he  says  of  one  of  their  occupants,  "For  a  creature  so  worn  out,  there  is  but  one 
refuge,  drunkenness.  'Not  drink,'  said  the  poor  fellow  at  an  inquest,  'then  it  would 
be  better  to  die  at  once.' "  The  Pittsburg  survey  accomplished  by  the  Sage  endow- 
ment fund  bears  out  this  illustration.  It  was  shown  that  the  class  of  laborers  which 
had  the  most  arduous  and  most  monotonous  work  was  the  class  which  consumed  the 
most  liquor,  while  the  class  having  slightly  bett(>r  conditions  consumed  far  less.  It 
is  a  logical  and  most  natural  tendency  for  the  exhausted  laborer,  overwhelmed  with 
the  monotony  of  his  existence,  to  habitually  seek  refreshment  through  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol— the  wonder  would  only  be  if  he  did  not.  _ 

The  significance  of  city  planning  in  relation  to  disease  will  be  readily  recognized, 
especially  in  relation  to  tuberculosis,  which,  as  we  all  know,  will  most  quickly  be 
alleviated  by  light  and  air  secured  by  city  planning.  ,  •        ,  ■        t 

Town  planning  has  a  great  significance  in  {)ossibilitie8  of  lessening  class  strain,  ot 
ameliorating  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital.  We  have  lately  read  headlines 
in  our  daily  papers,  "Manufacturers'  association  decides  to  fight  union.  May  we 
not  hope  some  day  to  read  that  this  association  plans  to  cooperate  with  unions  and 
establish  garden  city  communities  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  laboring  class?  When  we  realize  that  this  class  constitutes  nearly  9o  per  cent 
of  our  whole  population,  we  get  a  better  idea  of  what  city  planning  programmes  will 
mean  in  bettering  the  present-day  undesirable  conditions.    No  one  who  does  not 
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know  from  personal  observation  the  paucity  and  distress  of  our  social  conditions  can 
truly  understand  their  significance.  Matthew  Arnold  must  have  known  and  under- 
stood when  he  wrote: 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live 

Where  'neath  the  sun's  hot  eye, 

With  head  bent  o'er  their  toil  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task  still  give, 

Dreaming  of  naught  beyond  their  prison  wall, 

And  as  year  after  year 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  near, 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  o'er  their  breast, 

And  while  they  try  to  storm 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they're  prest, 

Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them, 

Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblest. 

We  need  in  this  country  to  recognize  more  fully  the  opportunity  that  city  planning 
offers  for  a  great  social  service.  The  movement  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  a  conflict  between  communism  and  individualism. 

Finally,  city  planning,  as  a  social  and  economic  factor,  needs  ways  and  means  for 
furthering  its  adoption.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  some  policies  that  will  help  to 
this  end. 

I  would  recommend: 

First.  The  appointment  of  a  properly  constituted  commission  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  of  making  an  exhaustive  study  and  report  of  the  present  status 
of  the  movement  abroad,  to  the  end  that  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  made  an 
example  to  all  municipalities  throughout  the  land. 

Second.  That  philanthropic  demonstration  be  made  of  the  economic  soundness  of 
the  garden-city  idea  in  the  suburbs  of  all  our  large  cities,  basing  the  experiment  on 
those  several  successful  English  examples. 

Third.  That  wealthy  corporations  apply  the  principle  of  proper  housing  and  town 
planning  on  some  such  basis  as  that  of  the  English  and  German  copartnership  socie- 
ties, which  through  this  method  have  accomplished  great  results  without  the  semblance 
of  patrimony. 

Fourth.  That  life-insurance  and  fire-insurance  companies  be  acquainted  with  the 
conservative  powers  of  town  planning,  e.g.,  through  the  diminution  of  the  death  rate 
and  removing  the  hazard  of  great  conflagrations. 

Fifth.  That  municipal  reform  be  enlisted  to  the  establishment  of  that  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  men,  those  who  could  and  would 
make  effective  a  proper  town-planning  programme  as  well  as  make  safe  the  adoption 
of  town  planning  regulation  acts.  Government  by  commission  seems  the  most  favora- 
ble form  yet  experimented  with  and  eminently  adapted  to  furthering  an  intelligent 
and  far-reaching  town-planning  programme. 

And,  lastly,  a  permanent  organization  should  result  from  this  conference,  having 
for  its  primary  aim  the  promoting  of  the  interests  throughout  the  country  of  city  plan- 
ning along  ideal  lines  and  through  the  medium  of  that  most  powerful  factor,  an  aroused 
public  opinion. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  needs  of  city  planning  in  our  country.  May  we  live 
to  see  a  not  too  far  distant  day  when  we  in  America  may  say  with  Aristotle,  "A  city 
ifl  a  place  where  men  live  a  common  life  for  a  noble  end." 


PRACTICAL   PLANNING    OF    RESIDENTIAL    STREETS. 

[Address  by  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  New  York.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  housing  problem  to  city 
planning.  Housing  is  the  most  vital  phase  of  city  planning.  It  is  the  side  which 
affects  the  lives  of  people  more  hours  a  aay  than  all  other  sides  put  together.  It  is  the 
side  which  affects  life  at  its  most  crucial  period;  that  is,  in  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood. It  is  the  side  which  most  influences  for  good  or  for  bad  the  life  of  the  sick,  the 
aged  or  the  infirm.  It  is  even  of  great  importance  in  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
normal  adult,  in  that  poor  li\'ing  conditions  must  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  vital 
energy  simply  in  resisting  disease.     In  order  to  see  just  what  this  means,  let  Ufl  con- 
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eider  in  detail  the  fundamental  requisites  of  good  housing.     They  are  as  follows: 
Sunlight,  air,  cleanliness,  privacy,  cheerful  and  bright  surroundings. 

Sunlight  is  of  the  first  and  of  paramount  importance.  The  germs  of  most  di.-^eaaes, 
in  particular  tuberculosis,  are  especially  fostered  by  lack  of  sunlight.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  few  hours  of  sunlight  will  exterminate  the  most  virulent  tuberculosis  germs. 
Sunlight  is  absolutely  essential  for  health.  As  city  tenements  are  built  at  present, 
sunlight  actually  penetrates  six  months  out  of  the  year  into  only  about  one  room  in 
four.  One-half  of  the  rooms  in  which  city  population  lives,  receive  almost  no  sunlight 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  a  horrible  state  of  affairs  at  best,  and  it  is  ten  times  more 
horrible  in  that  it  is  quite  preventable.  The  majority  of  residential  streets  in  New 
York  run  east  and  west  and  windows  (m  the  south  side  of  the  street  receive  almost  no 
sun  throughout  the  year.  In  the  interior  courts  as  built  under  the  present  tenemerit 
code,  only  the  top  two  floors  receive  any  sunlight  six  months  of  the  year.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  majority  of  the  outer  courts.     Something  is  w;rong  with  the  present  system. 

Circulation  of  air  is  of  immense  importance  in  guarding  against  disease.  Stagnant 
air,  like  gloom,  is  the  best  breeding  place  for  the  germs  of  all  diseases.  Air  mu.st  be 
kept  in  circulation.  Fresh  air  nui^t  pass  continuously  through  the  living  and  sleeping 
rooms.  Tenements  as  built  to-day  allow  praf  ticully  no  circulation  of  air.  The  cmirts 
are  mere  stagnant  wells,  and  even  when  they  are  clean  are  almost  unbearable.^  Even 
the  rear  yards  are  so  shut  in  that  fresh  air  rarely  circulates  through  them.  Fresh  air 
must  be  had  in  the  home. 

Cleanliness,  like  sunlight  and  air,  is  necessary  for  health.  Similarly,  the  absence  of 
it  means  sickness.  Cleanliness  is  practically  impossible  where  the  rooms  are  dark 
and  unventilated.  Even  if  possible,  there  is  no  incentive  to  it.  Cleanliness  is 
po.'sible  and  easy  in  bright,  airy  surroundings. 

Privacy  is  essential  in  the  home.  Family  life  for  its  best  development  demands  it. 
Freedom  from  the  enervating  effects  of  the  noises,  sights,  and  smells  of  the  average 
citv  street  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the  individual.  In  the  modern 
well-like  courts  and  yards  such  privacy  is  impossible.  This  state  of  affairs  can  be 
avoided. 

Cheerful,  bright  surroundings  mean  more  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  develop- 
ment of  family  life  and  in  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the  individual.  Sordid, 
gloomy  surroundings  depress  and  enervate.  This  necessarily  implies  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  efficiency  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Yet  these  latter  are  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  crowded  sections  of  most  of  our  cities.  Fortunately,  they  can  be 
eliminated. 

How  can  we  obtain  these  fundamental  requisites  in  housing?  Let  us  consider  first 
the  question  of  obtaining  sunlight.  We  will  place  for  ourselves  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing at  least  one  hour  of  sunlight  in  every  living  room  and  chamber  on  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year.  Obviously,  on  a  street  running  east  and  west  one-half  the  windows  receive 
almost  no  sunlight  throughout  the  year.  On  a  street  running  north  and  south  the 
windows  on  one  side  receive  the  sunlight  all  the  morning,  the  windows  on  the  other 
side  receive  the  sunlight  all  the  afternoon.  Here  are  our  two  extremes,  and  as  the 
streets  change  in  direction  with  the  point  of  the  compass  from  north  and  south  to  east 
and  west  it  is  ca  ident  that  they  become  less  and  less  ethcient  with  regard  to  the  equal 
distribution  of  sunlight  to  all  the  windows  facing  on  such  streets.  As  on  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year  the  sun  rises  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  some  34°  south  of  east  and 
sets  some  34°  south  of  west,  therefore  a  street  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  north  and 
south  is  the  one  the  farthest  angle  away  from  the  north  and  south  that  can  give  effective 
distribution  of  sunlight  in  the  windows  facing  it.  Further,  it  can  be  easily  proved 
by  mathematics  that  in  order  to  give  one  hour  of  sunlight  to  the  ground-floor  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  street  a  north  and  south  street  may  be  much  narrower  than  a  street 
running  in  any  other  direction.  Thus  the  ideal  layout  for  tenement  or  apartment 
house  streets  consists  of  a  number  of  comparatively  narrow  streets  running  north  and 
south  or  nearly  so,  with  intervening  space  between  the  backs  of  the  houses  used  for 
playgrounds  or  recreation  parks  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  present  street  layout 
in  New  York  City.  ,     .         ^    .  ^^  ,  ^     . 

In  considering  the  obtaining  of  a  good  circulation  of  air,  we  must  take  account  of 
the  prevailing  winds  of  the  given  district.  Diaironal  streets  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  less 
with  north  and  south,  should  intersect  these  north  and  south  street--^  at  many  points. 
The  blocks  of  houses  themselves  should  be  broken  into  small  units  with  open  stairs 
between  to  allow  of  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  about  all  buildings.  The  ajiarlments 
should  be  only  two  rooms  deep  between  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  bmldmg:  this 
to  allow  of  the  cross  circulation  of  air  through  every  apartment.  Further,  the  windows 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  ,     ,     .  •      j    i 

Cleanliness  may  be  secured  bv  the  avoidance  of  dark  rooms,  dark  stairs,  dark  comers 
in  general.  If  the  homes  and  their  surroundings  are  bright  and  well  ventilated,  there 
will  be  every  inducement  to  the  housekeeper  to  keep  the  apartment  clean. 
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Privacy  can  be  obtained  by  isolation.  The  scheme  already  laid  down  insures 
privacy.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  courts,  inner  or  outer,  means  that  each  apart- 
ment will  be  quite  independent  of  any  of  the  neighbors.  An  open  stair  helps 
materially  to  this  end. 

Cheerful  and  bright  dwellings  may  be  obtained  at  no  greater  cost  than  that  of  the 
present  dark  and  repugnant  tenements  which  crowd  our  cities.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  paying  attention  to  the  surroundings;  to  making  every  possible  use  of  growing  things, 
of  making  an  ally  of  nature.  Trees  should  be  planted  along  the  streets  and  there 
should  be  a  grass  plat  with  flowers  and  shrubs  between  the  street  and  the  house.  The 
house  itself  may  be  covered  with  vines  with  bright  boxes  of  flowers  in  the  windows. 
The  roadways  and  sidewalks  should  be  kept  narrow,  no  wider  than  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  traffic  of  the  solely  residential  street.  The  space  between  the  backs  of  the 
houses  should  be  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  to  make  it  an 
attractive  pleasant  place  for  recreation  or  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  relief  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye  when  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  apartments.  Again,  a  street  will  be 
much  more  cheerful  if  the  street  front  line  of  the  buildings  be  varied,  if  some  houses 
set  back  farther  than  others,  if  some  rise  higher  than  the  others,  if  the  combination 
of  doors,  windows,  balconies,  roofs,  etc.,  be  constantly  varied,  if  the  ban-ack  type  be 
in  every  way  avoided.  The  diagonal  streets  will  do  much  toward  breaking  up  the 
monotony,  and  they  will  permit  of  many  squares  and  triangles  at  their  intersections 
which  may  be  made  into  parks  and  playgrounds,  centers  of  attraction  for  the  resi- 
dential quarters  of  the  town. 

All  of  these  features  are  easily  provided  for  and  will  do  an  immense  amount  toward 
relieving  the  present  living  conditions  in  our  cities. 

In  general,  the  practical,  logical  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  in  the 
residential,  more  particularly  the  tenement,  sections  of  the  city  is  as  follows: 

The  great  majority  of  the  streets  should  run  north  and  south.  They  need  not 
be  wide.  The  houses  facing  on  them  should  be  only  two  rooms  deep,  with  an  open 
garden-like  space  between  the  backs.  The  houses  should  be  varied  as  to  street  line 
and  to  height.  They  should  be  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  grass  plat  and 
the  units  should  be  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  stairs  open  most  of  the  year. 

For  openness,  variety,  and  circulation  of  air,  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
diagonal  streets  making  an  angle  of  not  more  than  45°  with  north  and  south.  These 
diagonal  streets  will  become  wider  as  their  angle  with  north  and  south  increases. 
From  time  to  time  certain  of  the  north  and  south,  or  diagonal,  streets  should  be  made 
considerably  wider  than  the  others  to  allow  for  the  circulation  of  traffic.  On  these 
streets  will  occur  the  stores  and  offices  and  the  semijniblic  and  public  buildings. 
There  should  be  a  few  very  wide  east  and  west  streets  for  traffic  circulation,  which 
streets  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  business  and  recreation.  The  intersec- 
tions of  the  diagonal  streets  with  the  north  and  south  and  the  east  and  west  streets 
will  be  developed  into  open  parks  or  playgrounds.  In  connection  with  this  layout, 
it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  comparative  widths  of  the  streets  and  the  blocks  as  to 
allow  for  the  future  converting  of  this  region  into  a  business  or  factory  district.  And 
with  all  this  scheme,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  can  be  done  so  as  to  give  almost  as 
much  actual  money  return  on  capital  invested  as  is  possible  in  present  inhuman 
layout  of  our  cities. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  immense  effect  of  the 
housing  problem  on  city  planning.  Ideal  housing  is  absolutely  imjwssible  in  our 
cities  as  at  present  laid  out.  We  must  begin  at  the  root  of  the  matter  and  so  lay  out 
our  streets  as  to  make  it  po.ssible  to  give  our  fellow-beings  those  wholesome,  cheerful, 
living  conditions  which  are  their  right. 


DISCUSSION    BY    ANDREW    WRIGHT    CRAWFORD    OF    THE    PAPERS    OF    MR.    OLMSTED    AND 

MR.    FORD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  given  last  night  and 
this  morning  to  a  disease  exhibited  by  the  corpus  of  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  distinguish  between  housing  conditions  and  city  planning  proper,  and 
between  the  problem  of  housing  in  one  city  and  the  same  problem  in  another.  The 
example  of  New  York  bids  fair  to  work  harm  to  its  sister  cities.  A  dear  good  philan- 
thropist, who  heard  Jacob  Riis  very  often,  became  impressed  with  the  model  tenements 
of  New  York,  studied  them,  and  decided  to  put  one  up  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
most  wretched  form  of  tenement  that  we  have,  although  admirable  according  to  the 

31972— S.  Doc.  422,  61-2 G 
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New  York  standard;  fortunately  the  building  operators  havn't  "caught  on."  Phila- 
delphia has  a  housing  disease  and  a  serious  one,  but  it  is  not  the  disease  that  New  York 
has,  and  the  remedy  that  New  York  has  applied  is  not  required  in  Philadelphia.  New 
York  may  feel  satisfied  that  it  must  have  its  appendix  removed,  but  Philadelphia's 
trouble  will  not  be  benefitted  by  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  It  needs  another 
treatment.  Anothet  example:  One  of  the  ablest  of  our  Philadelphia  editors,  who 
inspected  the  playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of  the  New  York  schools,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  Philadelphia  should  have  yard  playgrounds;  vet  the  result 
of  the  old  yards  in  Philadelphia  is  to  have  the  school  houses  surrounded  by  open  air 
on  all  sides  instead  of  on  only  two. 

City  planning  and  housing  conditions  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  interdependence.  No  matter  how  admirable  your  street  system,  you  may  have  the 
worst  housing  conditions  in  the  same  city.  Washington  is  the  best  planned  city,  yet 
we  heard  last  night  of  some  wretched  alley  slums  that  infest  it.  Philadelphia  is  the 
worst  planned  city  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  taking  the  average  working  population 
generally  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  about  the  best  housing  conditions  in  any  large 
city  in  this  country.  They  are  not  ideal  and  there  are  some  exceedingly  bad  spots; 
but  these  very  spots  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  maintain  that  city  planning  and 
housing  conditions  have  a  final  bearing  upon  each  other. 

Philadelphia's  bad  housing  conditions  came  about  in  this  way.  Certain  sections 
were  the  ushion.  Excellent  houses  were  put  up.  Fashion  moved.  The  region 
decayed.  Foreigners  came  in.  The  houses  with  a  good  depth  for  a  single  family  of 
wealth  have  been  turned  into  tenement  houses  with  dark  rooms  and  back  tenements, 
which  are  our  form  of  diseased  housing  conditions.  Yet  so  far  as  the  street  system  ia 
concerned  the  streets  suited  the  houses  when  they  were  built. 

You  may  have  the  best  planned  city  in  the  world  with  the  worst  paved  streets.  You 
may  have  the  worst  planned  city  in  the  world  with  the  best  paved  streets.  Pave- 
ments and  the  street  system  have  a  relation,  and  housing  conditions  and  the  street 
system  have  a  relation,  but  it  is  not  that  of  interdependence. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  title  of  city  planning  as  broad  enough  to  cover  housing 
conditions,  then  we  should  consider  it  broad  enough  to  cover  paving,  sewage,  lighting, 
control  of  traflSc,  in  fact  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  framework  of  the  city.  Per- 
haps this  should  be;  but  I  believe  that  this  conference  is  in  danger  of  discussing  the 
disease  that  affects  New  York,  which  contains  but  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of 
the  entire  country,  instead  of  considering  the  larger  aspects  of  city  planning. 

The  problem  of  housing  is  a  problem  which  in  my  judgment  can  oest  be  controlled 
by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  State,  or  the  city  as  the  arm  of  the 
State,  should  say  to  individual  owners:  "The  condition  of  the  house  that  you  own  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  public  generally.  This  condition  shall  not  go  on,  and 
either  you  will  correct  it  or  the  State  or  city  will  correct  it  at  your  expense,  and  you 
will  not  get  1  cent  of  remuneration  for  this  exercise  of  the  police  power. "  I  believe 
that  the  police  power  is  fully  adequate  to  declaring  that  five  or  six  people  shall  not 
live  in  one  room,  no  matter  how  much  that  declaration  may  interfere  with  the  financial 
return  to  the  owner.  For  any  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  no  compensation  is 
due  to  any  individual  whose  property  may  be  thereby  affected. 

If  we  are  to  consider  housing  conditions  in  connection  with  city  planning,  let  us 
beware  of  thinking  that  New  York  is  typical  or  of  believing  that  the  remedy  applied 
to  New  York  should  be  applied  elsewhere.  For  the  sake  of  clear  thinking,  let  us  by 
all  means  keep  apart  the  distinct,  though  allied  subjects  of  city  planning  and  the 
housing  problem. 


REMARKS  OF  MUN80N  A.    HAVENS,   SECRETARY  OP    THE  CLEVELAND    CHAMBER  OP 

COMMERCE. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  city  planning  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Cleveland, 
and  on  the  part  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes  in  this  work. 

Briefly,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  organization  of  1 ,800  business  and  professional 
men,  which  seeks  to  perform  every  function  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  in  connection  with  a  chamber  of  commerce;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  takes  an 
active  interest  of  a  constructive  character  in  every  phase  of  civic  activity.  It  will  not 
BXirprise  you,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  "  group  plan^ '  of  public  buildings,  of  which  you 
have  heard  and  which  has  a  part  in  your  exhibit  here,  is  the  result  of  a  movement  in- 
itiated by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  carried  forward  by  it,  step  by  step,  against  all 
the  usual  obstacles  of  unenlightened  opposition  and  the  still  more  powerful  inertia  rf 
indifference,  until  now  that  magnificent  plan  ha.s  the  complete  support  of  public  senti- 
ment and  is  as  certain  of  attainment  as  any  human  design  can  be. 
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In  the  case  of  the  group  plan,  Cleveland's  misfortune  became  its  good  fortune. 
We  had  for  years  been  suffering  under  the  disadvantage  of  inadequate  city  and  county 
and  federal  buildings,  and  our  Union  Station  was  built  so  many  years  ago  that  the  old- 
est inhabitant  is  proud  of  the  memory  that  enables  him  to  remember  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone.  Thus  our  good  fortune  grew  out  of  our  misfortune,  for  all  of  these  build- 
ings being  inadequate  it  was  obviously  to  our  advantage  that  in  planning  new  buildings 
we  should  plan  them  in  relation  to  each  other.  If  we  had  had  a  comparatively  new 
court-house,  or  a  comparatively  new  city  hall,  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  we  should  have 
had  no  group  plan. 

The  railroads  are  ready  to  buy  the  land  owned  by  the  city  and  erect  thereon  a  fine 
union  station,  which  will  be  in  fact,  as  it  should  be,  a  gateway  to  the  city.  Through 
this  gateway  our  visitors  will  enter  upon  a  broad  mall.  On  their  right  they  will  see 
a  magnificent  county  building  now  under  erection,  and  on  their  left  a  monumental 
city  building,  the  land  for  which  has  been  acquired  and  the  plans  for  which  have  been 
drawn.  At  the  further  end  of  the  mall  there  stands  to-day  the  beautiful  new  federal 
building,  which  is  the  Government's  contribution  to  the  group  plan.  Just  across  the 
street  will  stand  the  public-library  building,  of  uniform  design  and  material.  The 
land  for  this  building  is  now  owned  by  the  city,  but  the  plans  of  the  building  are  not 
yet  drawn.  Of  the  land  required  for  the  mall,  about  50  per  cent  is  now  owned  by  the 
city. 

I  should  not  wish  any  of  you  to  suppose  that  if  you  visited  Cleveland  to-day  you 
would  see  more  than  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking,  but  if  you  visited  Cleveland 
to-day  you  could  bear  witness  to  my  statement  that  the  plan  is  certain  of  attainment. 
The  glorious  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  few  who  compose  the 
Chamiber  of  Commerce;  it  is  the  pride  of  the  whole  citizenship  of  our  city. 

Our  park  system  extends  its  lovely  girdle  of  green  around  the  entire  city.  You  can 
see  that  on  the  map  so  much  better  than  I  can  put  it  into  words  that  I  need  only  refer 
to  it.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing  in  reference  to  the  parks,  however,  and  that 
is  that  they  are  not  parks  for  people  to  drive  through  in  carriages  or  automobiles  only; 
they  are  parks  for  the  people  to  go  into,  bringing  their  lunches  with  them,  and  walk 
all  over  the  grass,  and  roll  over  and  over  down  the  hills,  and  fish  in  the  lakes,  and 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent.  They  must  not  pick  the  flowers  and  they  know  they  must 
not,  and  they  do  not  do  it,  but  you  can  not  find  a  sign  anywhere  in  the  parks  that  tells 
them  not  to.  We  look  back  with  surprise  and  amusement  to  the  time  when  there 
were  signs  saying:  "Keep  off  the  grass."  If  such  a  sign  were  to  appear  in  the  parks 
now,  the  people  would  think  it  was  a  joke  somebody  had  perpetrated. 

To  extend  the  park  system  into  every  city  street,  in  a  way,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce secured  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  creation  of  a  municipal  department 
of  forestry.  That  department  now  spends  $50,000  annually.  Last  year  it  planted 
6,000  trees  in  the  city  streets.     About  70  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  its  work. 

But  I  understand  that  this  conference  is  called  less  to  consider  aesthetic  questions 
than  those  affecting  masses  of  population.  We  have  come  here  to  talk  about  the 
congestion  of  population,  about  sanitation  and  cleanliness.  The  tenement-house  evil 
exists  in  Cleveland.  There  are  few  large  tenement  houses,  but  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  a  number  of  small  houses  crowded  on  a  single  lot,  with  inadequate  ventila- 
tion, inadequate  light,  and  inadequate  sanitary  provisions,  and  whenever  you  find 
several  houses  crowded  together  on  one  lot  you  are  almost  certain  to  find  several 
families  crowded  together  in  such  houses.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  agency 
in  Cleveland  whichis  seeking  to  remedy  this  evil.  Through  a  strong  and  represent- 
ative committee  it  has  been  possible  in  Cleveland  in  four  years  to  accomplish  three 
things: 

First.  The  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  extending  to  the  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, the  property-owning  class,  based  on  their  knowledge  of  the  situation,  aa  reported 
to  them  by  their  committee,  that  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  remedy  the  evil 
existing  and  prevent  its  growth. 

Second.  The  enactment  by  the  state  legislature  of  a  law  authorizing  the  city  to 
regulate  the  erection  of  buildings,  a  building  code  which  makes  adequate  provision 
for  regulating  the  construction  of  future  buildings,  and  a  fairly  adequate  and  efficient 
corps  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  code. 

Third.  The  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  state  legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  pro- 
hibit the  occupancy  of  unfit  buildings  until  they  have  been  altered  to  meet  such 
sanitary  requirements  as  the  city  may  determine  are  necessary. 

And  now  the  city  officials  who  are  directly  concerned,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
committee,  are  trying  to  determine  what  are  the  proper  requirements  which  the  city 
Bhould  demand.  In  other  words,  we  have  accomplished  in  four  years  simply  the  fun- 
damental things,  viz,  a  public  sentiment  sufficient  to  secure  the  laws  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  the  laws  themselves. 
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While  thus  seeking  godliness,  we  have  endeavored  to  attain  that  which  is  next  to 
it — cleanliness.  An  extensive  study  of  public  baths  in  American  and  European  cities 
was  made  by  the  committee  of  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
that  committee  a  state  law  was  secured  permitting  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  bath  houses.  Since  then  three  bath  houses  have  been  erected 
and  others  are  planned. 

It  was  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  prepared  the  sanitary  code  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  under  this  code  Cleveland  has  secured  the  development  of 
a  most  complete  and  effective  meat  and  milk  inspection.  We  believe  it  is  the  best  in 
the  country.  The  same  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  instrumental  in 
Becuring  a  limited  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools,  which  produced  such 
8ati^^fa(•t()ry  results  that  the  committee  induced  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  law  per- 
mitting a  far  broader  system  of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.  That  system 
is  now  being  developed. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  the  playground  movement  in  Cleveland  and  there 
are  now  20  public  and  private  playgrounds,  many  of  them  located  in  the  congested 
districts,  all  under  the  care  of  skilled  directors.  We  think  this  is  very  important  to 
the  future  citizenship  of  the  city.  The  street  at  present  is  the  playground  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  the  game  that  they  play  is  the  game 
of  offending  the  law  and  avoiding  the  "cop."  Thatis  the  training  of  the  street  and  that 
is  the  training  the  young  citizens  of  to-morrow  are  getting  as  the  foundation  for  citizen- 
ship. Now,  the  modern  playground  makes  the  child  learn  while  he  is  at  play  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  others,  the  value  and  result  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  spirit  of 
cooperation.     We  consider  that  effective  city  planning. 

I  referred  in  the  beginning  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  under- 
takes to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  great  sociological  problems,  it  attempts  to  per- 
form also  every  proper  duty  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  interests  itself  in  transpor- 
tation, new  industries,  harbor  improvement,  rapid  transit,  and  those  other  business 
questions  which  have  a  part  in  effective  city  planning. 

We  try  to  look  at  public  improvements  broadly.  We  try  to  plan  far  in  advance  of 
present  requirements.  Recently  when  we  suggested  that  our  inner  harbor  should  be 
planned  with  reference  to  its  extension  30  miles  inland,  there  were  those  who  inti- 
mated that  we  had  hitched  our  wagon  to  a  star.  We  would  prefer  to  have  them  say 
that  of  us  than  that  they  should  say  we  were  shortsighted  and  narrow  in  vision. 

I  think  I  may  take  a  moment  longer  to  speak  of  one  phase  of  our  work  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  fundamental.  This  is  the  work  of  our  committee  on  city  finances.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  many  American  cities,  and  it  has  been  true  of  us  in 
Cleveland  in  the  past,  w'e  city  planners  sometimes  urge  improvements  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  municipal  pocketbook,  and  when  we  are  told  that  that  is  the  case  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  make  an  adequate  answer,  because  we  did  not  know,  and 
know  in  detail,  the  amount  and  sources  of  the  city's  income,  and  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  city's  requirements.  As  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New 
York  seeks  to  remedy  this  dilliculty  in  that  city,  so  in  Cleveland  the  committee  on 
city  finances  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  seeks  to  reconcile  the  city's  needs  with  its 
pocketbook  and  seeks  to  have  a  definite  programme  of  city  improvements,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  permitting  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be 
able  to  base  its  demands  for  these  improvements  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
city's  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  urging  that  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  Cleveland 
by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  work  which  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  board  of  trade,  or  commercial  club,  or  business  men's 
association  of  every  city  in  America.  It  seems  obvious  that  big  city  undertakings 
should  be  initiated  and  urged  by  the  men  who  have  the  imagination  to  conceive  large 
private  enterprises  and  the  ability  to  carry  them  through  successfully.  These  are  the 
men  whose  interest  in  this  work  should  be  enlisted  and  whose  good  judgment  should 
govern  their  direction.  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  activities  which  should  be 
occupying  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  most  successful  organizations  of  that  character  in  America  are 
those  which  have  broadened  their  fi(>ld  of  effort  to  include  civic  work.  Until  the  day 
shall  arrive  when  men  of  that  character  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  the  public 
good  by  serving  in  public  ofHce,  so  long  as  the  initiative  for  great  ]niblic  improvements 
must  come  from  without  rather  than  from  within  the  minds  of  city  officials,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  organizations  which  are  composed  of  the  Ini.-^incss  and  prdfcssional 
men,  the  men  of  means  and  influence  and  leisure,  are  the  organizations  from  whom 
we  should  expect  wise  and  progressive  city  planning. 
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BRIEF   ACCOUNT    OF   THE    CITV-PLANNING    IMPROVEMENTS    OF    BOSTON. 

[Rc;id  before  the  City  Planning  Conference  at  Washington  by  Arthur  A.  Shurtlcfl.] 

The  metropolitan  district  of  Boston  embraces  a  tract  of  400  square  miles,  which 
houses  a  population  of  about  IJ  millions.  This  territory  has  never  been  brou<?ht 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  municipality,  but  exists  as  an  aggregate  of  39  inde- 
pendent cities  and  towns.  The  great  works  which  have  been  effected  in  the  Boston 
district  have  been  accomplished  largely  through  the  efforts  of  commissions  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  acting  for  these  several  cities 
and  towns.  Many  commissions  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
special  work,  and  the  results  of  their  achievements  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  large  metropolitan  parks  existed,  though  there  was  great  need 
of  them.  The  individual  cities  and  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Boston  proper 
(which  had  already  acquired  a  tract  of  about  600  acres  for  park  purposes),  were  unable 
to  secure  sufficiently  extensive  recreative  areas  for  themselves  and  to  find  suitable 
areas  for  these  purposes  within  their  own  boundaries.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
metropolitan  park  commission  there  are  now  in  existence  upward  of  10,000  acres  of 
metropolitan  parks  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  boulevards  connecting  the  parks 
with  one  another  and  with  the  heart  of  the  city. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  district  also  lacked  proper  water  supply.  The  indi- 
vidual towns  could  not  secure  unpolluted  watersheds  within  their  own  boundaries 
of  sufficient  extent  without  cooperation.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  metropolitan 
water  board  the  district  is  now  provided  with  pure  water  from  ample  watersheds 
beyond  the  reach  of  pollution. 

At  about  the  period  of  the  creation  of  this  water-supply  system  the  district  found 
necessary^the  creation  of  the  metropolitan  sewerage  commission,  to  build  trunk  sewers 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  several  towns  and  to  protect  the  more  intimate  tide 
waters  of  the  rivers  from  pollution.  To-day  a  fine  system  of  trunk  sewers  is  in  opera- 
tion, discharging  the  sewage  of  the  district  into  the  outer  harbor  at  ebb  tide. 

During  the  last  ten  years  through  the  efforts  of  a  local  commission  Boston  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  modern  system  of  rapid  transit,  including  elevated,  subway,  and 
tunnel  lines  of  communication. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  a  definite  plan  of  development  for  the  highway 
system  of  Boston  existed.  On  the  contrary  the  highways  were  developed  largely 
piecemeal.  At  one  time,  however,  a  board  of  survey  was  appointed  whose  duty  it 
was  to  lay  out  new  streets  for  the  city  in  unoccupied  territory.  The  private  land- 
owners affected  by  these  new  street  lines  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  water  and 
sewer  connections  with  the  understanding  that  building  operations  were  to  conform 
to  the  lines  of  the  proposed  roads.  This  scheme  of  controlling  the  street  develop- 
ment of  the  city  was  largely  successful,  but  the  board  of  survey  unfortunately  became 
merged  with  other  departments  and  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  The  results  of  this 
work  as  a  whole  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory.  Local  boards  of  survey  are  now 
being  established  in  most  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  and  succeed  in  a  small  measure 
in  controlling  the  local  subdivision  of  land  for  street  purposes.  Much  needs  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  district  to  insure  the  community  at  large  proper  highways  and 
to  protect  the  community  against  the  whims  and  misfortunes  of  individual  land- 
owners. The  plans  uf  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission  described  below 
represent  an  important  step  toward  the  systematizing  of  the  highways  of  the  district. 

A  state  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  laws  of  eminent  domain  to 
learn  the  constitutionality  of  taking  more  land  for  an  improvement  than  is  actually 
needed  for  the  structure  which  is  to  occupy  it  or  for  the  street  which  is  to  traverse  it. 
At  present  highway  improvements  are  executed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  only 
because  the  city  is  unable  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  sale  of  improved  property  upon 
the  borders  of  the  new  thoroiighfare,  but  because  it  is  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  dam- 
ages for  properties  mutilated  l)y  the  improvement. 

A  commission  has  also  examined  the  subject  of  tenement  houses  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  proportion  of  the  lot  which  may  be  devoted  to  building  as  distin- 
guished from  the  portion  to  be  devoted  to  air  shafts,  courtyards,  and  other  open 
spaces,  and  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings.  This  commission  has  improved 
housing  conditions,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  desired. 

The  lines  of  the  harbor  and  the  pier  lines  of  the  rivers  adjoining  it,  together  with 
other  control  of  the  water  front  is  exercised  by  a  harbor  and  land  commission. 

Within  five  years  the  Charles  River  basin  commission  has  transformed  a  portion  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Charles  from  a  tidal  area  into  a  recreative  fresh-water  basin  of  500 
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acres  controlled  by  tide  spates  and  protected  by  marginal  sewer  conduit  and  connected 
with  navigable  water  by  locks. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  conunissiou  has  classified  the 
resources  of  the  district  from  a  business  point  of  view,  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of 
traffic  communication,  and  has  made  important  recommendations  for  the  unification 
of  railway  lines  and  for  other  public-service  organizations  looking  to  the  physical 
advancement  of  the  district  as  a  business  center. 

Of  late  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission  has  undertaken  a  systematic 
studv  of  the  whole  district  from  the  point  of  view  of  highway  communication,  railroad 
facilities,  and  dock  improvements.  After  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months  of  expert 
study  this  commission  has  published  its  report,  which  deals  with  these  matters  in 
great  detail.  The  report  is  now  ready  for  circulation.  Its  recommendations  bid  fair 
to  lead  to  important  results  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  re<eiitly  organized  Mer- 
chants' Association.  This  body  of  men  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
influential  business  men  of  the  district  and  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  so  important 
a  factor  in  metropolitan  matters  that  it  is  likely  to  carry  into  execution  through  its 
influence  such  measures  as  seem  to  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  Boston  and  the 
towns  about  it. 

Much  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a  quiet  way  by  minor  commissions,  com- 
mittees, and  societies,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  Boston, 
but  a  detailed  account  of  their  work  can  not  be  included  in  this  brief  space. 


WHAT   HAS   BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED   IN   CITY   PLANNING   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

[By  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  assistant  city  solicitor.] 

Philadelphia  is  the  type  and  prototype  of  the  cast-iron  gridiron  city.  As  laid  out 
by  William  Penn,  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  unrelieved  by  any  diagonal 
avenues  formed  the  entire  means  of  intercommunication  between  its  parts.  This 
plan,  which  has  until  recently  been  extended  throughout  the  outlying  regions  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  adopted  in  American  cities  generally.  That  Philadelphia 
has  within  the  last  ten  years  broken  away  from  this  system  in  some  outlying  sections 
and  is  striving  to  correct  the  errors  of  past  generations  in  its  built-up  sections  by  diag- 
onal avenues  from  the  City  Hall  is  the  notable  accomplishment  of  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

The  movement  has  been  one  of  development  in  Philadelphia  as  it  has  been  else- 
where. Twenty  years  ago  with  the  formation  of  the  small  parks  association  the  atten- 
tion of  the  city  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  bringing  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  con- 
gested districts,  especially  where  incoming  foreigners  locate  themselves. 

More  than  fifty  squares  and  triangles  have  been  acquired  since  then  and  the  iniative 
has  been  taken  in  their  develoi)inent  as  playgrounds.  An  outer  park  system  has  been 
preserved  by  legislation  by  ordinances  and  its  acquisition  begun. 

The  park  movement  persisted  in  is  bound  to  bring  attention  to  the  plan  of  streets, 

Generally  known  as  the  "city  plan."  Parks  are  but  functions  of  that  plan.  They 
ave  sometimes  been  laid  out  without  regard  to  the  city  plan  and  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  development  of  the  city.  Central  Park  in  New  York  and  Pope 
Park  in  Hartford  are  examples.  The  small  j)arks  association,  which  had  become  the 
city  parks  association,  issued  a  report  in  1902  severely  condemning  the  rigidity  of 
our  street  system.  Since  the  jjublication  of  that  report,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
the  board  of  surveyors  has  adoi)te(l  the  policy  urged  by  the  association.  That  policy 
was  recorded  in  the  mayor's  annual  report  for  1908  as  follows: 

"The  proper  and  healthy  growth  and  develoi)ment  of  a  great  city  depend  largely 
upon  a  well-conceived  and  consistently  exe<'uted  system  of  public  highways  in  which 
intelligent  provision  is  made  for  any  and  all  future  municipal  expansion,  and  the 
attractiveness  and  utility  of  these  highways  depend  upon  their  location  and  width 
and  the  grades  established  upon  them.  Diagonal  avenues,  intelligently  located,  form 
the  most  convenient  and  important  means  of  intercommunication  between  different 
sections.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  originally  laid  out  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  and  extending  from  \ine  to  South  street,  was,  when  its  limited  area 
is  considered,  fairly  well  i)lanned  and  ])resented  a  vast  improvement  over  the  narrow 
and  winding  thoroughfares  of  the  Euroi)ean  cities  of  that  period. 

"In  extending  the  city  to  the  northward  and  southward  the  original  rectangular 
system  was  continued  and  in  some  cases  too  rigidlv  adhered  to.  A  number  of  old 
diagonal  roads  which  might  have  been  widened  and  developed  into  important  avenuea 
were  abandoned. 
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"In  recent  years  in  planning  the  street  system  in  suburban  districts  it  has  been  the 
policy  not  only  to  widen  and  improve  these  old  roads,  but  to  lay  out  additional 
diagonal  avenues,  to  provide  direct  communication  between  local  business  centers  or 
detached  suburban  communities,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
having  the  general  system  conformed,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  be  consistent  with 
utility  and  economy,  with  a  natural  contour  of  the  ground,  thus  introducing  a  pleading 
diversion  by  placing  graceful  curves,  making  beautiful  and  attractive  avenues. 
Such  treatment  is  especially  adaptable  to  residential  ditricts. 

"It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  municipality  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
main  thoroughfares,  the  lines  of  which  shall  be  laid  out  with  the  sole  view  of  directness, 
convenience,  and  economy  of  transportation  during  the  long  future  of  their  usefulness, 
and  all  questions  of  land  subdivisions  and  intermediate  or  subordinate  streets  ought 
to  be  thrust  aside  as  of  secondary  importance." 

These  recommendations  have  been  further  emphasized  by  Mayor  Rey burn's  annual 
message  in  April  of  this  year,  in  which  he  urged  a  plan  for  diagonal  avenues  radiating 
in  all  directions  from  the  city  hall  and  the  extension  of  certain  old  streets  that  with- 
stood the  fixedness  of  Penn's  plan  and  have  remained  diagonals. 

The  most  important  of  these  new  diagonals,  the  one  that  has  attracted  attention 
generally  throughout  the  country,  is  the  Fairmount  Park  parkway.  Between  the 
beginning  of  Fairmount  Park  and  the  city  hall  at  the  city  center  was  a  closely  built-up 
region.  More  than  half  of  the  buildings  on  the  location  proposed  at  present  have 
been  torn  down  and  a  completely  opened  space  varying  from  200  to  400  feet  in  width 
connects  Logan  Square  and  Fairmount  Park.  This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning, 
and  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  has  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  plan,  which  has  been  strongly  indorsed  by  other  civic  associa- 
tions and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mayor  Reybiu-n,  and  city  councils  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  approve  the  plan.  This  plan  provides  for  art  and  educational  buildings  on 
and  around  the  old  Fairmount  reservoir  at  the  end  of  the  parkway  and  beginning  of 
the  park. 

The  great  problem  of  the  city  plan  of  the  future  is  the  problem  of  transportation. 
The  disease,  the  remedy  for  which  has  been  studied  and  recommended  by  various 
royal  commissions  of  Parliament,  is  most  virulent  in  London.  The  problem  of  en- 
abling workmen  to  live  sufficiently  near  their  work,  so  that  they  can  get  to  their  work 
and  back  again  in  reasonably  quick  time,  at  short  intervals  and  at  cheap  rates,  is  the 
problem  which  the  housing  commission  of  Parliament  last  considered.  This  problem 
18  the  problem  of  transportation,  and  the  problem  of  transportation  is  the  problem  of 
the  street  system. 

Closely  associated  with  that  problem  is  a  development  which  has  been  universally 
neglected  in  America  and  universally  taken  advantage  of  in  European  cities.  This 
is  the  matter  of  development  of  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  America  generally  the  situ- 
ation in  Philadelphia  is  duplicated.  Instead  of  the  most  highly  developed,  highly 
assessed,  and  largest  tax-paying  sections  fronting  on  our  rivers,  the  most  insanitary, 
dirtiest,  ugliest,  and  slumlike  districts  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  within  two  or 
three  blocks  of  the  rivers.  We  have  begun  to  attack  this  problem  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Mayor  Reyburn  in  his  annual  report  speaks  of  the 
proposed  improvements  to  the  embankments  of  the  Schuylkill  River  as  a  matter  that 
IS  to  be  planned  and  executed. 
The  situation  in  Philadelphia  may  therefore  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 
The  movement  for  city  squares  is  in  full  swing  and  successful.  The  movement 
for  an  outer-park  system  has  already  achieved  notable  results  and  promises  far  greater 
things.  The  movement  for  the  adoption  of  a  rational  street  system  in  outlying  sec- 
tions has  been  ratified  by  the  city  administration,  which  has  also  recommended  the 
correction  of  the  old  street  system  by  diagonal  thoroughfares  to  be  cut  through  the 
built-up  sections;  the  most  important  one,  viz,  the  Fairmount  Park  parkway,  has  been 
begun  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  civic  accomplishments  of  American 
cities.  The  problem  of  reclaiming  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  seen  and  understood. 
It  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  All  of  these  movements  have  resulted  in  the  full  and 
notable  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  planning  a  municipality  on  cosmopolitan  lines. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mayor  Reyburn 's  annual  message  may  fairly  be 
said  to  sum  up  in  theory  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  City  Parka  Association  since 
its  formation  twenty-one  years  ago: 

"The  importance  of  the  street  system  can  not  be  overestimated.  Upon  it  depends 
the  facility  of  intercommunication  between  all  sections  of  the  city.  With  the  growth 
of  the  population,  the  congesiion  in  the  central  portions  tends  to  become  greater 
and  greater.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  this  growth,  the  means  of  transit  from  the 
outer  circle  of  the  city  to  the  center  must  be  adequately  increased.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  diagonal  thoroughfares.     *    *    *    It  is  obvious  that  these  improvements 
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can  not  be  carried  out  at  once.  They  will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future.  Other 
cities  place  such  streets  upon  their  oliicial  city  nlan  and  open  them  from  year  to 
year  as  opportunity  offers.  One,  two,  or  three  blocks  are  opened  each  year.  In 
this  way  the  burden  is  distributed  and  is  not  felt,  while  the  city  meets  the  need  of  more 
streets,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population,  aa  that  growth  takes  place. 

"  The  proce.sa  of  civic  development  is  of  greater  importance  potentially  than  the 
administration  of  what  the  city  has  already  acquired.  I  therefore  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  city  hereinafter 
outlined.  Constructive  work  calls  for  more  careful  consideration  and  more  skillful 
study  of  the  j)robable  growth  of  the  city  than  mere  administration. 

"A  comprehensive,  broad,  and  general  plan  of  civic  development,  capable  of  ela.s- 
ticity  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  which  may  confront  successive  administrations, 
should  be  developed." 


A    PERMANENT   CITY   PLAN    COMMISSION    FOR    NEW    YORK    CITY. 
[By  J.  Q.  Adams.] 

WTiat  New  York  needs  at  present  is  a  permanent  city  plan  commission  which  shall 
have  complete  control  of  the  future  developments  of  the  city,  of  the  location  of  all 
public  buildings,  of  the  opening  up  of  parks  and  boulevards,  and  in  this  way  cleaning 
out  the  slum  districts. 

It  should  be  a  commission  of  wide  jurisdiction  and  absolute  power,  and  such  a  com- 
mission is  not  unknown  in  the  city,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  art  commission  extends 
to  every  structure  that  is  to  be  built  wholly  or  in  part  upon  public  land,  to  the  lay  out 
of  new  ways  and  grounds,  to  all  works  of  art  that  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  city, 
and  on  all  these  questions  its  decision  is  final.  It  is  this  wide  jurisdiction  and  this 
power  which  has  given  the  dignity  which  the  art  commission  possesses.  A  city  plan 
commission  should  be  of  the  same  character. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  at  present  in  the  city  is  the  location  of  public  buildings. 
For  some  time  past  the  city  has  been  trying  to  secure  a  proper  site  for  a  new  court- 
house. A  number  of  sites  nave  been  tentatively  selected  and  then,  owing  to  serious 
objections,  have  been  abandoned. 

The  permanent  city  plan  commission  should  have  complete  control  in  the  selection 
of  sites  for  all  buildings,  for  the  pre^^ent  procedure  regarding  the  location  of  public 
structures  is  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  a  department  selects  a  site  and  this  is  pur- 
chased by  the  city.  Then  designs  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  art  commission, 
which  must  pass  upon  the  designs  and  location  of  the  structure,  but  the  location  is 
already  the  property  of  the  city,  and  consequently  if  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  com- 
mission it  makes  an  embarrassing  situation. 

The  result  is  that  property  may  be  purchased,  and  indeed  has  been  purchased,  for  a 
certain  use,  only  to  find  that  the  site  was  not  considered  suitable  for  the  pro])osed 
structure  by  the  art  commission.  In  such  a  case  the  city  is  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  another  use  for  the  land — a  most  unfortunate  and  expensive  solution — 
or  of  evading  the  action  of  the  art  commi.-^.-;ion  and  of  placing  a  structure  in  an  unsuitable 
location.  The  one  means  financial  loss  possibly,  the  other  an  interference  with  the 
artistic  development  of  the  city  and  a  marring  of  its  beauty. 

The  question  of  location  is  of  great  importance.  A  mean  or  inartistic  building  is 
not  only  made  more  objectionable  and  ugly  by  giving  it  a  prominent  location,  but 
excellent  sites  are  all  too  few  in  any  city,  and  they  should  be  reserved  for  worthy 
buildings.  A  beautiful  structure,  upon  the  other  hand,  loses  much  of  its  beauty  if 
placed  in  a  poor  location,  where  it  is  elbowed  by  commonplace  structures  and  so  shut 
in  that  no  projicr  view  may  ever  be  obtained.  It  is  important  therefore  that  the 
question  of  artistic  merit  and  value  should  be  considered  at  the  earliest  stage,  before 
the  city  is  committed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  location. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  mention  one  other  point.  The  city  annually  acquires 
a  large  number  of  pieces  of  property  to  be  used  as  sites  for  public  structures.  In  the 
main  these  sites  have  been  selected  purely  from  utilitarian  considerations,  principally 
cheapness,  and  are  scattered  about  without  any  apparent  relation  one  to  the  other. 
Of  course  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  geographical  distribution,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  by  using  a  little  foresight  certain  foci  might  be  created  where  there  would 
be  grouped  the  public  buildings  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  Take,  for  example, 
Stuy  vesant  Square.  Within  four  minutes'  walk  from  tlie  park,  there  are  four  buildings 
which  are  owned  and  used  by  the  city,  but  not  one  of  them  faces  the  park.  Within 
the  same  area  there  are  sixteen  semipublic  buildings,  such  as  churches,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  six  of  them  face  the  park.     About  Tompkins  Square  there 
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are  five  semipublic  buildinc;'',  but  not  one  buildinp;  belonging  to  the  city,  although 
there  are  six  within  a  short  distance.  Seward  Park  is  faced  by  only  one  public  build- 
ing, but  there  are  seven  within  three  minutes'  walk,  and  there  are  two  semipublic 
buildings  which  front  upon  it.  Union  Square  and  Washington  Square  can  boast  of 
no  public  buildings  upon  their  borders,  and  Madison  Square,  Hamilton  Fish  Park, 
Mulberry  Bend  Park,  and  Battery  Park  are  each  favored  with  only  1  each;  yet  in 
every  case  there  are  several  public  buildings  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  whic  h 
might  have  been  grouped  about  these  parks.  The  \iptown  parks  are  even  more  lacking 
than  those  downtown.  In  Brooklyn  several  public  buildings  recently  erected  near 
the  new  McLaughlin  Park  might  easily  have  been  located  so  as  to  front  upon  it.  A 
number  of  other  similar  instances  in  that  borough  might  be  cited. 

The  parks  above  named  have  been  selected  to  show  how  aimlessly  structures  have 
been  scattered,  because  they  are  naturally  the  centers  for  artistic  grouping.  The 
open  space  permits  one  to  get  an  adequate  view  of  the  fagades  of  the  buildings,  quite 
impossible  in  narrow  streets.  The  fagades  should  add  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment 
of  the  park  by  affording  artistic  views  when  placed  about  parks  where  they  may  be 
seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  crowds  who  fill  the  streets.  The  park  in  turn,  with  its  trees, 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  green  grass,  gives  a  setting  to  the  buildings  which  brick,  stone, 
and  asphalt  pavements  can  not  provide.  Indeed,  each  factor  in  the  scheme  not  only 
contributes  its  own  beauty,  but  multiplies  the  beauty  of  every  other  factor. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  evident  reasons  from  the  art  point  of  view  and  the  many  utilita- 
rian advantages  arising  from  the  grouping  of  the  public  buildings,  little  has  yet  been 
accomplished  in  New  York  City.  The  only  focus  approaching  a  civic  center  is  City 
Hall  Park,  where  there  are  four  municipal  buildings,  and  soon  to  be  five.  Scores  of 
buildings  have  been  erected  throughout  the  city  in  recent  years,  and  many  of  them 
might  have  been  grouped  about  the  small  parks.  Since  1880  only  a  half  dozen  build- 
ing sites  on  parks  have  been  chosen  by  the  city  south  of  Twenty-third  street  out  of 
upward  of  sixty  sites  acquu-ed,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  any  plan  for  artistic 
grouping. 

The  location  of  an  important  public  building  might  very  well  be  made  a  means  of 
cleaning  out  a  slum  district,  as  was  done  in  Cleveland.  For  example,  our  county 
court-house  could  very  well  be  located  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  City  Hall  Park, 
and  by  so  doing  a  very  congested  and  malodorous  neighborhood  could  be  cleaned  out 
and  made  beautiful. 

A  city-plan  commission  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  decisions,  that  is,  its  decisions 
should  be  final,  and  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  this  commission  and  the  art 
commission,  because  the  city-plan  commission  with  its  expert  knowledge  could  lay  out 
future  development,  then  these  plans  would  have  to  be,  according  to  the  charter, 
submitted  to  the  art  commission  for  its  approval.  We  would,  therefore,  have  two 
important  bodies  to  pass  upon  each  new  lay  out  for  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  city-plan  commission,  of  course,  should  serve  without  pay,  and  a  system  of 
appointment  should  be  adopted  which  would  remove  them  from  political  influence. 
Naturally  they  would  have  their  expert  engineers  and  landscape  architects  under  their 
supervision. 


CITY   PLANNING   IN    DENVER   AND   LOS   ANGELES. 
[From  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.] 

It  is  said  that  a  good  way  to  make  a  man  your  friend  is  to  let  him  help  you,  and  that 
of  several  children  a  mother  loves  best  the  one  that  is  most  frail.  City  planners,  in 
my  experience,  feel  toward  the  cities  in  which  they  have  done  their  work— the  cities 
whose  personality  they  have  studied  and  come  intimately  to  know,  the  cities  which 
they  have  tried  to  educate  in  the  proper  way  of  living  and  of  growing— quite  as  mothers 
feel  toward  their  children.  Now  of  the  town  and  city,  children  of  the  writer,  Los  Ange- 
les and  Denver  are  not  frail  at  all,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  helped  them  as  much 
as  he  has  helped  a  good  many  smaller  places.  I  f  he  could  have  chosen  which  of  his  chil 
drenhe  would  talk  about  he  would  not  have  chosen  these.  But  of  course,  when  you  are 
asked,  you  talk  with  pleasure  about  even  the  most  self-willed  or  the  most  obstinate  of 
your  children,  for  the  possession  of  those  qualities  does  not  mean  that  you  can  love  them 
less.  Denver  has  been  my  most  self-willed  and  Los  Angeles  my  most  obstinate;  but 
I  think  they  will  both  turn  out  pretty  well. 

This  conference,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  experience  meeting,  and  what  we  say  is 
more  or  less  confidential  and  necessarily  personal.  Hence,  I  offer  no  more  apology 
for  the  first  pronoun  than  does  the  sinner  asking  for  prayers. 
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It  was  about  a  year,  if  I  remember  correctly,  after  the  art  commission  was  estab- 
lished in  Denver,  that  I  was  asked  to  visit  the  city  and  sugfjest  to  the  commission 
how  Denver  could  be  improved.  Nothing  very  elatxirate  was  exported.  I  had  done 
some  work  a  few  months  earlier  in  Colorado  Springs,  of  which  the  art  commission's 
chairman  had  heard,  and  learning  that  I  wa.s  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  he  telegraphed 
the  request  that  I  stop  off  in  Denver.  The  chairman  himself  was  a  good  deal  inter- 
ested; some  of  the  otner  members  of  the  commission  I  never  even  met;  the  mayor 
was  open  to  conviction — bein^  a  broad  man;  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  at  that 
time  concerned  with  other  things.  The  appropriation  was  small,  and  the  art  com- 
mission was  looking  only  for  suggestions  from  an  outsider  as  to  the  goal  toward  which 
it  might  properly  work. 

In  all,  1  spent  not  quite  two  weeks  in  Denver.  In  that  time  I  attempted  to  cover 
the  whole  city  more  or  less  by  automobile,  met  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  them  from  various  points  of  view,  and  wrote  my  report. 
When  the  report  was  ready  a  meeting  of  the  art  commission  wa^s  called  in  the  mayor's 
office,  and  the  reporters  were  admitted.  Not  a  word  of  what  would  be  proposed  had 
leaked  out,  and  naturally  there  was  some  curiosity  to  hear  the  paper. 

Of  course  a  great  many  suggestions  were  made,  for  Denver  is  a  large  city.  Among 
the  more  important  were  the  extension  of  Broadway;  a  better  entrance  to  City  Park, 
extending  it  to  Colfax  avenue;  some  boulevards;  some  real  playgrounds;  and,  most 
particularly,  the  creation  of  a  civic  center,  of  which  the  capitol  should  be  the  crown. 
This  latter,  involving  the  purchase  of  land  that  might  cost  at  least  three  million  dol- 
lars, was  a  very  ambitious  scheme,  and  it  was  new,  but  it  had  a  great  deal  to  recom- 
mend it  from  many  standpoints,  and  I  had  worked  it  out  with  care.  The  persona 
present  at  the  meeting  were  taken  off  their  feet. 

Next  day  the  thing  was  in  all  the  papers,  with  diagrams  and  pictures.  The  day 
after  that  not  less  space  was  given  to  it.  Large  headlines  told  how  the  citizens  had 
been  roused,  the  cartoonists  were  exercising  their  ingenuity  on  the  subject,  there 
were  columns  of  interviews  about  the  plan;  and  to  an  amazing  extent,  considering 
the  large  expense  the  plan  would  involve,  these  were  favorable.  This  went  on  for 
several  days,  and  one  of  the  papers  conducted  a  two-column  department  on  the  edi- 
torial page  devoted  to  letters,  pro  and  con,  about  the  proposed  center,  the  depart- 
ment continuing  for  nearly  two  months.  Before  the  end  of  that  time  the  real-e.^tate 
board,  which  was  very  active  and  progressive,  proposed  that  a  big  dinner  be  held 
at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  that  the  cost  be  put  at  only  a  dollar  a  plate,  and  that 
taxpayers  be  asked  to  meet  at  the  dinner  and  talk  over  the  project  in  the  presence 
of  tne  mayor  and  other  officials.  I  had  left  the  city  weeks  before.  Seats,  it  was 
announced,  could  be  provided  for  400.  Eight  hundred  applied  for  them.  A  news- 
paper account  of  the  dinner  says:  "The  hall  rocked  with  the  cheers  of  the  guests. 
The  enthusiasm  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height.  A  great  majority  rose  to  its  feet  (when 
the  mayor  approved  the  plan)  and  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  and  glasses  were  waved." 
The  same  paper  says:  "In  the  opinion  of  those  who  observed  the  attendance,  the 
gathering  was  the  most  representative  and  important  that  had  been  brought  together 
in  years  to  discuss  any  question  of  public  interest." 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  dinner  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  civic  center  project.  A  large  bond  issue  was  required,  and  at  the  next 
election  the  matter  was  suomitted  to  the  people.  Several  months  had  passed  mean- 
while; to  issue  the  proposed  long-term  bonds  a  charter  amendment  was  necessary,  and 
some  questions  concerning  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  had  been  in- 
jected into  the  campaign.  All  of  these  matters  befoggea  the  real  question,  and  by  a 
slender  majority  the  bond  issue  was  defeated.  But  the  idea  would  not  down.  As  a 
writer  said  not  long  ago,  the  people  of  Denver  had  seen  a  vision  and  never  would  be  con- 
tent until  they  had  a  civic  center.  Meanwhile,  other  recommendations  of  the  report 
were  being  carried  out.  The  new  entrance  to  the  park  was  secured;  playgrounds  have 
been  established;  the  park  commission  sent  for  Mr.  Kessler  and  from  him  secured  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  boulevards;  the  extension  of  Broadway  has  been  definitely  platted 
and  is  about  to  be  executed.     All  the  time  there  was  talk  about  the  civic  center. 

A  fortunate  chance  took  Frederick  MacMonnies  to  Denver,  and  he  proposed  swinging 
the  axis  of  the  suggested  mall  a  little  to  the  south,  so  as  to  bring  it  through  cheaper 
property.  This  involves  some  artistic  sacrifice,  for  the  proportions  in  the  original  plan 
were  ideal  and  it  most  happily  united  two  awkwardly  distinct  street  systems,  which 
now  will  not  be  united;  but  the  new  plan  saves  at  least  $2,000,000,  and  it  still  gives  an 
effect  BO  striking  and  worth  while  that  the  people  have  been  quick  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute. A  firm  of  local  architects,  Briscoe  &  Hewitt,  have  worked  out  the  details, 
and  Denver  is  to  have  its  civic  center.  But  you  see  why  Denver  may  be  character- 
ized aa  the  self-willed  childjof  a  city  planner.  Tlie  "  Queen  City  of  the  Plains, "  aa  her 
citizens  call  her,  is  not  aa  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  he  had  dared  to  hope,  but  she  will 
be  stately  and  modern,  and  will  have  money  in  the  bank. 
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As  for  Los  Angeles,  there  also  the  municipal  art  commissions  sent  for  me.  And  per- 
haps, in  the  confidences  of  this  meeting,  there  may  be  repeated  the  instructions  with 
which  the  work  was  commenced.  It  was  about  a  year  after  I  had  made  my  report  for 
Denver,  and  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  there  was  held  a  meeting  in  the  mayor's  office  to 
talk  over  the  work.  The  mayor  turned  to  me  finally  and  said,  "How  much  was  that 
civic  center  for  Denver  going  to  cost?  "  Now,  Los  Angeles  had  been,  to  express  the 
matter  politely,  exceedingly  "businesslike"  in  the  preliminary  negotiations.  She 
had  sent  me  a  contract  to  sign,  and  had  stipulated  that  I  should  stay  just  one  month 
in  the  city.  So  when  the  mayor  asked  how  much  the  Denver  civic  center  was  likely 
to  cost,  the  answer,  "Three  millions  for  the  land, "  came  with  some  reluctance.  The 
mayor's  thumbs  went  into  his  armholes.  "We,  "  he  said,  swinging  back  in  his  swivel 
chair,  "want  no  $3,000,000  plan  for  Los  Angeles.     We  want  a  $10,000,000  plan.  " 

It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  gratify  the  mayor's  desire.  One  does  not  get  that  sort  of 
order  very  often.  But  Los  Angeles  is  involved  in  an  expenditure  of  $23,000,000  for 
water,  and  of  $3,000,000  for  county  highways,  and  the  mayor  has  gone  out  of  office.  Of 
the  three  great  schemes  of  improvement  which  the  plans  included,  none  therefore  has 
yet  been  executed.  These  were  a  union  station,  with  plaza  and  approach — the  latter 
200  feet  wide  and  10  blocks  long;  a  civic  center,  grouping  the  public  buildings,  with 
terraced  gardens  connecting  the  court-house  and  city  hall;  and  an  educational  center 
which  put  a  needed  art  gallery  and  public  library  on  a  hill,  whence  they  would  domi- 
nate a  street  and  overlook  a  parkway  and  approach,  on  which  are  grouped  already  the 
music  auditorium,  three  churches  ,the  California  club,  and  other  fine  structures.  Yet 
some  things  have  been  done. 

The  president  of  the  municipal  art  commission  writes:  "Wliile  it  is  true  that  j'our 
report  has  not  been  taken  up  in  its  entirety,  as  we  could  wish,  yet  it  has  been  worked 
toward  in  at  least  eight  different  directions.  The  union-depot  plan  is  now  before  the 
presidents  of  the  different  roads,  a  joint  committee  of  the  city  council  and  chamber 
of  commerce  having  presented  it  to  them;  the  connecting  link  between  Griffith  and 
Elysian  parks  has  been  completed;  and  the  improvement  of  that  long  stretch  of  your 
connecting  boulevards  which  makes  use  of  Vermont  avenue,  from  Griffith  Park  to 
Westlake  Park,  is  an  assured  fact.  The  widening  of  Buena  Vista  street  is  also  assured; 
the  magnificent  new  bridge  is  about  to  be  built,  and  the  more  adequate  connection 
with  Pasadena  has  been  obtained.  So  you  see,"  he  adds,  "a  good  deal  is  being  done." 
Yet  the  big  things  have  not  been  done,  and  compared  to  other  and  more  tractable 
communities,  Los  Angeles  seems  obstinate.  But  the  water  project  and  the  county 
highways  are  in  themselves  great  municipal  improvements;  and  this  month  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  a  campaign  with  the  slogan,  "Fifty  millions  for  improve- 
ments." Twenty  millions  of  that  sum  are  allotted  to  the  execution  of  the  suggestions 
in  the  city-plan  report. 

In  closing  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  note  again  that  in  each  of  these  large  cities 
the  comprehensive  study  was  authorized  by  the  municipal  art  commission.  That 
was  significant  of  broad  and  generous  interpretation,  both  by  the  commission  and  by 
the  city,  of  the  former's  opportunity  and  duty. 


REMARKS    BY    SENATOR   FRANCIS    G.  NEWLANDS, 

A  city  should  be  planned  just  as  a  great  building,  or  an  irrigation  project,  or  a 
river  and  harbor  project,  or  a  railroad  is  planned.  Broad  and  comprehensive  plans 
should  be  provided,  meeting  not  only  present  requirements  but  the  future  require- 
ments of  expansion.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  the  details  of  a  great  city  should 
be  established  in  every  case,  but  simply  that  in  the  initial  conditions  the  plan  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  permit,  and  not  prevent,  future  expansion.  If  it  is  on  a  river  or 
bay,  the  water  front  should  be  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  beauty  as 
well  as  utility.  There  should  be  a  civic  center,  and  a  system  of  radial  streets  leading 
from  the  civic  center,  a  park  system,  reservations  for  public  squares  and  schools,  and 
a  proper  water  and  sewage  system.  The  surroundings  of  the  railway  station  should 
also  be  made  attractive,  so  that  the  traveler  passing  through  will  get  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  place.  This  city  planning  does  not  involve  extravagance;  it  prevents  it. 
It  does  not  mean  that  everything  is  to  be  immediately  secured  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  larger  city;  it  means  that  the  larger  city  can  be  developed  without 
tearing  down  and  reconstructing  the  old.  The  actual  construction  work  of  the 
nation  is  comparatively  limited,  being  confined  to  the  development  of  the  national 
city  (Washington),  the  construction  of  war  ships,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  and  the  development  of  waterways  and  harbors; 
but  in  all  this  work  the  nation  should  utilize  not  only  the  great  constructors  and 
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enpineers  but  the  preat  arlists  of  the  country.  We  should  establiph  a  bureau  of  arts 
and  nlat-e  representatives  of  the  various  artistic  apsociations  high  in  its  councils.  \\e 
should  gradually  enlarge  this  into  a  department  of  ministry  of  arts,  and  to  its  juris- 
diction, in  addition  to  the  actual  construction  pertaining  to  the  nation,  there  should 
be  developed  educational  work  on  lines  of  construction  and  art  which  will  bring  into 
cooperation  and  coordination  the  energies  of  the  various  States  and  municipalities 
in  similar  directions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  become  a  great  educational  force,  operating  m 
an  auxiliary  way  in  the  various  States  with  State  universities  and  institutions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  develop  a  common  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  good  roads,  and  other  matters  of  the  kind ;  and  the  bureau  or  department  of 
arts  should  take  an  educational  lead  on  similar  lines  in  everything  that  relates  to  city 
planning,  city  engineering,  public  buildings,  and  the  artistic  side  of  waterway 
development.  .  ,    ,  .         ,        ,       .         r 

The  American  people  have  been  so  interested  in  matenal  things  that  they  have  tor 
many  years  neglected  the  standards  fixed  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  as  to  the 
attractive  and  artistic  side  of  public  construction  and  development.  The  great 
Chicago  Exposition  led  the  way  to  a  renaissance,  and  within  the  past  twenty  years 
the  artistic  organizations  have  made  an  enormous  advance  in  the  application  of  their 

Erinciples  to  practical  life.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  every  man  should  not 
e  his  own  architect  or  his  own  artist;  that  special  training  in  these  lines  should  be 
recognized,  as  in  other  practical  lines;  and  that  good  business  judgment  requires 
that  the  advice  and  the  plans  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  engineers  and 
constructors  and  ardsts  should  be  employed  in  all  that  relates  to  public  development. 
The  organization  of  the  Conference  on  City  Planning  will  take  its  place  among  other 
constructive  and  artistic  organizations,  and  the  influence  of  these  organizations  will 
be  beneficial  hereafter  in  advancing  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  American  life. 


CITY   PLANNING   IN   PITTSBURG. 
[By  Allen  T.  Burns,  Secretary  Pittsburg  Civic  Commission.] 

Pittsburg  can  not  talk  so  much  about  what  she  has  accomplished  in  city  planning  as 
she  can  emphasize  by  way  of  illustration  the  need  for  comprehensive  city  planning 
in  any  growing  American  municipality.  Suddenly  awakening  to  the  problems  of 
her  growth,  Pittsburg  hears  from  every  section  of  her  citizens  and  her  suburbs  demands 
for  improvements.  One  district  wishes  tunnels  put  through  the  hills;  another  addi- 
tional and  free  bridges;  a  third  sees  in  better  street-car  service  the  solution  of  her 
needs;  the  mayor  insists  that  a  leveling  of  the  hump  in  the  middle  of  the  natural 
business  district  is  the  first  necessity;  before  the  state  commission  are  two  appli- 
cations for  charters  to  subway  companies;  a  third  subway  company  has  a  skeleton 
ordinance  before  the  city  council;  the  flood  commission  is  studying  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  the  annual  deluge  and  the  improvement  of  the  city  river  banks; 
the  question  of  sewage  disposal  is  before  the  proper  departments;  an  adequate  water 
supply  is  only  begun  to  be  provided.  Was  there  ever  a  situation  which  emphasized 
more  strongly  the  need  of  coordination  and  comity  in  improvement  schemes?  Pitts- 
burg is  unique,  not  because  she  has  these  many  problems,  but  because  she  has  organ- 
ized a  civic  commission  which  is  considering  every  single  factor  in  this  overwhelming 
situation.  Committees  on  rapid  transit,  parks,  housing,  water  supply  and  sewage,  and 
general  city  planning  are  all  working  under  the  common  supervision  of  the  new  com- 
mission The  outcome  will  be  that  Pittsburg  will  have  a  city  plan  comprehending 
as  many,  in  fact  more,  of  all  the  fundamental  features  in  city  life  than  any  plan  yet 
made  in  America.  In  addition  to  its  comprehensiveness,  this  plan  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  made  in  cooperation  with  the  city  authorities.  The  plan  will 
suggest  not  only  what  improvements  should  be  made,  but  will  provide  a  programme 
of  progressive  improvements  based  unon  immediacy  or  remoteness  of  need  and  the 
possibilities  of  execution  through  established  oflicial  agency. 


WHAT   HAS    BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED   IN   CITY   PLANNING   IN    BALTIMORE   CITY. 
[By  Joslas  Pennington,  Municipal  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  Md.  ] 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  cover  this  subject  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as  the  preparatory 
work  undertaken  to  accomplish  our  results  has  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  hav- 
ing dealt  with  a  large  number  of  projects,  embracing  the  activities  of  the  various  im- 
provement associations  and  societies  of  our  city. 
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Therefore  I  confine  myself  to  the  work  already  accomplished  and  now  under  way 
by  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Baltimore  city. 

This  society  was  organized  and  duly  incorporated  January  18,  1899,  by  a  number 
of  our  public-spirited  citizens  interested  in  the  welfare  and  future  development  of 
the  city,  the  purpose  of  the  society  being  to  promote  public  education,  to  provide 
sculpture  and  pictorial  decoration  for  public  buildings,  street^,  parks,  etc.,  and  to 
generally  rearrange  and  beautify  the  city  and  its  surrounding  fuburbj. 

We  have  three  grades  of  membership: 

Art  patrons,  who  pay  $1,000  without  annual  dues 8 

Life  members,  paying  $100  without  annual  dues 56 

Regular  members,  paying  $5  per  year 556 

In  all 620 

Not  counting  the  larger  number  of  deaths  and  resignations  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  general  work  of  this  society  is  carried  on  by  special  committees. 

Our  annual  meetings  have  usually  been  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  business 
transacted,  we  have  provided  interesting  lectures,  given  by  the  most  notable  persons 
obtainable  in  the  various  fields  of  artistic  work,  covering  sculpture,  architecture, 
planning  of  the  city  and  parks,  abating  the  smoke  nuisance,  etc. 

During  each  winter  in  addition  to  the  special  lectures  usually  given  in  McCoy  Hall, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  some  thirty-odd  lectures  have  been  given  at  different  halls 
in  the  lower  sections  of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  helping  the  general  purpose  of  public 
education. 

The  society  has  undertaken  and  is  now  engaged  upon  many  projects  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  city,  among  these  being — 

Decoration  of  public-school  buildings. 

Proposed  art  museum  building  for  Baltimore  city. 

Efforts  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Mural  decorations  in  public  buildings. 

Procuring  statues  for  public  squares. 

Placing  works  of  art  in  Eutaw  place. 

Procuring  a  statue  for  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Publishing  a  bronze  medallion  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Publishing  a  bronze  medallion  of  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

Improving  of  the  general  pavement  of  the  city. 

Public  art  exhibitions. 

Exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Providing  for  a  sculpture  garden  in  connection  with  our  parks. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Johns  Hopkins. 

Memorial  to  commemorate  the  rebuilding  of  Baltimore. 

Arranging  for  lectures. 

Recording  valuable  bits  of  architecture  in  Baltimore  city  and  its  surroundings. 

The  development  of  public  grounds,  suburbs,  and  improvement  of  the  park  system 
for  greater  Baltimore. 

General  city  plan  for  the  rearrangement  and  improvement  of  public  space,  civic 
center,  boulevards,  etc. 

The  general  term,  "city  planning,"  I  take  to  include  not  only  arrangement  of 
streets,  avenues,  boulevards,  etc.,  but  also  general  public  education  looking  to  reclaim- 
ing and  uplifting  depreciated  districts  and  beautifying  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

Our  work  accomplished  during  the  past  ten  years,  is,  more  in  detail,  as  follows: 

1.  Decoration  of  public-school  buildings. — Four  of  our  public-school  buildings  have 
been  decorated"  by  suitable  coloring  for  the  walls  and  providing  proper  photographs, 
engravings,  and  plaster  casts,  throughout  the  buildings. 

2.  Art  and  museum  building. — We  are  making  good  progress  toward  procuring  an 
art  and  museum  building  for  the  city.  We  have  recently  had  encouragement  in  the 
promise  of  very  substantial  contributions. 

3.  Efforts  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance. — The  smoke  nuisance  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  feel  its  abatement  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  works  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  future  betterment  and  uplifting  of  the  city,  not  only  being  a 
hindrance  and  drawback  to  improvements,  but  a  positive  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  property  in  a  belt  covering  the  most  important  residential  sections  of  the  city, 
withholding  what  should  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  taxable  basis.  With  other 
kindred  societies  we  have  worked  to  abate  this  nuisance,  but  have  not  met  with 
encouragement  from  the  public.  We  have  had  Cleveland  experts  give  public  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  showing  the  condition  of  Cleveland  before  and  after  the  great 
work  done  there  in  this  connection.  We  have  urged  this  measure  before  the  council 
and  in  the  press.  While  we  have  obtained  some  legislation,  it  is  not  sufficient,  and 
we  have  not  by  any  means  given  up  hope  of  better  success  in  the  future. 
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4.  Mitral  decorations  in  public  buildings. — We  have  procured  and  placed  in  our 
court-house  a  number  of  notable  mural  decorations.  Of  these,  two  are  by  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner,  "Calvert's  Treaty  with  the  Indiana,"  "The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart;" 
two  are  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blayhfield,  "Religious  Liberty,"  "Washington  Surrendering 
His  Commission;"  one  by  Mr.  John  LaFarge,  consisting  of  five  figures,  representing 
the  Law  Givers — Moses,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Confucius,  and  Mohammed. 

An  additional  decoration  is  now  being  prepared  by  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in  Paris, 
which  we  hope  will  be  placed  in  the  near  future. 

These  decorations  in  all  represent  an  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,  which  we  think 
represents  good  work  accomplished  during  the  pa.=it  ten  years. 

5.  Procuring  statues  for  public  so»f.7v.s. — One  of  the  early  efforts  of  our  society  was 
the  question  of  procuring  a  suitable  ntatue  to  be  erected  to  Col.  John  Eager  Howard, 
and  to  be  located  in  one  of  the  Mount  \'ernon  place  sc^uares,  Colonel  Howard  having 
given  these  squares  and  the  property  upon  whicn  W^ashington  Monument  stands  to  the 
city.  Accordingly  an  equestrian  statue  has  been  erected  in  Mount  Vernon  place, 
executed  by  M.  Fremiet,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000. 

Near  the  same  location  a  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  to  the  late  S.  T.  Wallace, 
executed  by  L.  H.  Marqueste,  at  a  cost  of  .$9,000. 

6.  Placing  works  of  art  in  Eutaw  place.— A  number  of  projects  are  under  way  for 
placing  works  of  art  in  the  various  squares  of  Eutaw  place. 

7.  Statue  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe. — A  very  handsome  monument  and  statue  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  is  now  being  made  by  M.  Mercie,  of  Paris;  it  is  expected  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  next  salon  in  Paris,  and  will  be  placed  in  position  immediately  after. 

8.  Publishing  a  bronze  medallion  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe. — A  bronze  medallion  is  also 
being  prepared  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

9.  Publishing  a  bronze  medallion  of  Daniel  C.  Oilman.— A  bronze  medallion  has 
been  made  and  distributed  of  the  late  D.  C.  Oilman,  the  first  president  of  our  society. 

10.  Improving  of  the  general  pavement  of  the  city.—\Ye  have  done  considerable  work 
toward  the  general  paving  of  our  city,  toward  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
for  this  work. 

11.  Public  art  e.chibitions. — We  have  successfully  given  a  number  of  public  art 
exhibitions,  consisting  of  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statuary,  architecture  and 
water-color  exhibitions,  etc.  . 

12.  Exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society.-The  recent  exhibition  given  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  in  this  city  was  .most  successful  in  every  respect, 
especially  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  exhibited  and  the  attendance.  To 
carry  out  this  exhibition  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  large  guarantee  fund.  A  number 
of  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  did  not  recall  their  subscriptions,  which  enabled  us  to 
show  a  considerable  profit,  this  being  most  gratifying,  as  we  had  fully  expected  a 

deficit.  ,  •,•  ■ 

IS.  Sculpture  garden  in  connection  with  our  parks. — After  the  exhibition  was  over, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  up  and  stimulating  a  further  interest,  this  society  offered 
$5,000  toward  the  establishment  of  a  sculpture  garden  to  be  located  in  connection 
with  a  part  of  our  park  system.  I  have  a  photograph  with  me  showing  the  proposed 
scheme  to  be  located  in'the  southern  end  of  W'yman  Park.  The  $5,000  subscribed 
has  brought  other  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  sculpture,  provided  the  city  will 
furnish  the  garden,  all  of  which  shows  satisfactory  progress  looking  toward  an  early 
accomplishment  of  this  project. 

14.  Memorial  to  the  late  Johns  Hopkins.— A  considerable  sum  has  been  subscnbed 
to  procure  a  suitable  memorial  for  the  late  Johns  Hopkins,  founder  of  the  university 
and  hospital  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  has  this  work  in  hand  with  a  view  of  select- 
ing a  site  and  arranging  for  a  suitable  monument. 

15.  Memorial  to  commemorate  the  rebuilding  of  Baltimore.— A  considerable  sum  baa 
been  subscribed  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  commem- 
orate the  rebuilding  of  Baltimore  after  the  recent  fire.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  suitable  site  for  this  memorial,  this  work  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  some 
little  time,  but  we  hope  in  our  city  planning  a  suitable  location  will  develop. 

16.  Arranging  for  lectures.— As  before  mentioned,  our  society  has  been  very  active 
in  arranging  for  lectures,  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  cover  all  the  fields  looking 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  several  purposes.  We  think  the  lectures  in  the  past 
have  been  perhaps  of  more  public  benefit  than  any  other  special  work.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  these  for  the  future  and  hope  to  make  them  more  important  and  more 
frequent  from  year  to  year. 

17.  Recording  valuable  bits  of  architecture.— We  have  an  active  committee  at  work 
procuring  photogi.iphs  and  reproductions  of  valuahle  hits  of  architecture  in  Baltimore 
city  and  its  surroundings,  the  object  being  the  recording  of  old  and  important  build- 
ings of  good  design  which  will  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 
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18.  Development  of  public  grounds,  suburbs,  and  improvement  of  park  system. — Per- 
haps the  most  important  activity  of  our  society  has  been  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  public  grounds,  parks,  and  improvement  of  our  city.  One  of  our  early  activi- 
ties was  the  questionof  procuring  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future  planning  of  the 
suburbs  around  the  city,  and  providing  for  future  park  extension.  Our  imdertaking 
of  this  work  was  much  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
park  commission  in  Washington.  We  secured  the  services  of  Messrs.  Olmsted  Brothers 
to  make  a  study  and  report  upon  this  work.  Their  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  has 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  report  upon  the  development  of  the  public  grounds 
for  Greater  Baltimore.  This  report  is  well  known,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with  me. 
It  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  adopted  and  took  over  this  report  and 
the  entire  publication  of  1,000  illustrated  copies,  returning  to  our  society  the  amount 
of  our  expenses  in  this  connection,  amounting  to  about  $6,000. 

We  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  executive  of  the  city  and  the  president  of 
the  park  board  in  this  work  and  were  fortunate  in  having  an  enabling  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  issue  a  million  dollars  of  bonds  for  the  park  extension. 
This  loan  was  in  turn  submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified,  the  result  of  which  has 
enabled  us  to  see  our  scheme  for  the  development  of  public  grounds,  suburbs,  and 
improvements  of  the  park  system  well  under  way  and  now  an  accomplished  fact,  con- 
siderable outlying  property  having  been  bought  at  low  prices,  which  insures  the 
enlargement  and  the  betterment  of  the  park  system.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know 
that  Mr.  Olmsted  is  still  consulted  by  the  park  board  in  carrying  out  this  work,  which 
he  so  well  conceived  and  planned. 

19.  General  city  plan  for  the  rearrangement  and  improvement  of  public  space,  civic 
center,  boulevards,  etc. — After  receiving  from  the  city  the  return  of  the  cost  of  our  park 
planning,  we  then  undertook  a  larger  work  to  procure  a  general  comprehensive  city 
plan  for  the  rearrangement  and  improvement  of  public  space,  civic  center,  boulevards, 
etc.  For  this  work  we  obtained  the  services  of  Messrs.  John  M.  Carrere,  Arnold  W. 
Brunner,  and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  connection,  starting  with  a  general 
review  and  report  upon  the  railroad  situation,  which  has  been  found  most  difficult  to 
solve,  there  being  a  considerable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  for  a  mutual 
cooperation  with  the  city  representatives. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  consider  this  subject, 
with  a  view  of  suggesting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  accommodation  of  the 
railroads  in  connection  with  the  proper  protection  of  the  city's  interests  and  future 
development. 

In  addition  to  a  report  on  the  general  railroad  situation,  our  experts  have  prepared 
plats  for  the  extension  of  Howard  street  through  to  Mount  Royal  avenue,  connecting  with 
a  proposed  site  for  a  new  railroad  station  building.  This  extension  is  planned  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  worst  congested  and  depreciated  sections  of  our  city;  it  is  considered 
a  black  tuberculous  spot  within  close  touch  of  our  best  residential  section.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  cancer,  which  has  been  extending  from  year  to  year  and  has  now  reached  such 
proportion  that  something  must  be  done.  The  scheme  as  prepared  by  our  experts,  we 
think,  will  fully  relieve  this  unfortunate  condition  and  will  bring  back  to  the  taxable 
basis  a  large  amount  of  property  now  of  but  little  value.  With  this  extension  it  is  also 
proposed  to  give  a  connection  between  Eutaw  place  and  Mount  Vernon  place,  and  will 
provide  a  north  and  south  through  way  for  traffic  for  the  western  portion  of  the  city, 
which  is  now  intercepted  at  the  Richmond  market,  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
following  the  bed  of  Jones  Falls,  commencing  at  the  harbor,  a  boulevard  is  projected 
covering  over  the  falls  and  extending  north,  joining  the  said  proposed  site  for  the  new 
union  railroad  station,  thus  giving  a  belt  line  or  circuit  boulevard  improvement 
around  the  city. 

Eastward  from  the  city  hall  and  joining  this  boulevard  our  experts  have  submitted 
a  beautiful  design  for  establishing  a  civic  center,  which  will  open  up  a  large  public 
space.  This  we  also  hope  to  reclaim,  as  at  present  this  portion  of  the  city  is  depre- 
ciated and  of  but  little  value.  This  improvement,  with  the  construction  of  the  boule- 
vard, will  naturally  increase  the  value  of  the  adjoining  property  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  we  procured  an 
enabling  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  purchase  and  hold  subject  to  further 
sale  property  adjoining  the  opening  of  streets,  squares,  boulevards,  civic  centers,  etc. 
We  also  procured  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  city  to  make  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  to 
be  used  lor  such  purpose. 

We  hope  in  the  near  future  that  this  work  will  take  definite  shape  and  show  signs  of 
progress.  We  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  mayor  and  the  park  board,  and  feel 
every  reason  for  being  encouraged  at  the  outlook  for  future  success. 
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8FEECH  MADE  BY  THE  HON.  JULIUS  KAHN  AT  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY 
PLANNING,    SATURDAY   AFTERNOON,    MAY   22,    1909. 

San  Francisco  is  a  standing  memorial  to  the  fact  that  American  cities  have  not  been 
planned,  hut,  like'Topsy,  just  ^rew.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  is 
more  advantageously  and  beautifully  located  than  is  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  She 
rises  upon  a  number  of  hillsides  that  make  the  famous  seven  hills  of  Rome  look  like 
ant  hills.  "What  a  glorious  opportunity  was  lost  when  the  streets  were  laid  out  in  that 
queen  city  of  the  JPacific.  How  those  hillsides  could  have  been  terraced  and  made 
uiings  of  beauty  and  joys  forever.  But,  unfortunately,  one  Jasper  O'Farrell,  who 
was  a  surveyor  at  San  Francisco  when  that  metropolis  was  a  Mexican  puebh.,  ran  a 
series  of  straight  lines  over  the  hills  and  across  the  valleys  and  during  the  sub^eqiient 
years  the  city  grew  apace  along  the  streets  laid  out  by  Mr.  O'Farrell. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  number  of  our  citizens  invited  Mr.  Burnham,  the 
architect,  to  our  city  and  had  him  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  of  beautification. 
At  that  time  the  city  was  comparatively  free  from  debt.  All  improvements  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  city.  There  had  been  no  bond  issue  of  any 
kind  up  to  that  time  and  the  city  was  in  a  splendid  condition  to  adopt  many  of  the 
Burnham  ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  did  vote  for  bonds  to  extend  its  park 
system  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  but  subsequently  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
declared  the  issue  void  and  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  necessary  property  was 
lost. 

We  had  at  that  time  several  sections  of  the  city  that  were  not  a  credit  to  the  munici- 
pality. The  Chinese  quarter  reeked  with  filth;  the  back  alleys  and  the  subterranean 
abodes  of  the  orientals  were  a  plague  spot  compared  to  which  the  slums  of  Washington 
are  an  earthly  paradise.  In  the  Latin  quarter  there  w^ereulleys  and  cul-de-sacs  that 
were  offensive  to  sight  and  to  smell.  There  were  densely  populated  sections,  too, 
Bouth  of  Market  street,  butthegreatfireof  April,  190G,  destroyed  all  these  quarters,  and 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  city  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  will  again  be  permitted 
to  exist.  After  that  great  fire  it  was  believed  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  widen 
some  of  our  narrow  streets,  terrace  some  of  our  hillsides,  and  beautify  the  city  generally; 
and  while  our  citizens  all  approved  these  plans  individually,  when  it  came  to  deeding 
property  for  the  purposes  intended,  every  man  was  willing  to  have  the  im])rove- 
ment  made,  but  not  on  property  owned  by  him.  It  was  all  right  if  hl«  neighbor  would 
be  willing  to  yield  up  6  or  7  feet  of  land,  but  how  could  he  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
size  of  his  holdings?    And  so  these  plans  fell  through. 

San  Francisco  is  being  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  but  the  construction  is  infinitely  better 
than  that  which  was  destroyed.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  great  calamity  befell 
San  Francisco.  To-day  she  has  more  skyscrapers,  more  floor  space  upon  which  to  do 
her  "business,  than  she  ever  had  before.  The  character  of  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  The  work  of  reconstruction  is 
still  going  forward.  It  will  take  some  years  to  complete  it,  hut  when  it  shall  be  com- 
pleted San  Francisco  will  be  the  most  modern  and  best  built  city  in  the  world. 

During  the  week  of  October  19  to  26  San  Francisco  proposes  to  celebrate  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  rehabilitation  of  that  city.  The  festival  is  to  be  known  as  the  Portola 
Festival,  in  honor  of  Gaper  de  Portola,  who  discovered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  about 
that  season  in  the  year  1769.  But  the  festival  is  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  the  full  meaning  of  American  courage  and  grit  and  enterprise,  as  exemplified 
by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  beloved  city. 


REPORT   ON    CITY   PLANNING    IN    CHICAGO. 

[Address  of  George  E.  Hooker,  delegate  from  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  to  the  First  National  Conference  at 
Washington  on  City  Planning,  May  22,  1909.  ] 

In  reporting  from  Chicago  on  the  subject  of  city  planning  I  ought  at  least  to  recall 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  landscape  and  architectural 
features  of  that  world's  fair  were  probably  responsible  to  a  very  important  degree  for 
the  advancing  movement  of  the  last  decade  in  American  cities  generally  toward  a  more 
orderly  physical  development. 

Recreation. — The  most  important  concrete  progress  made  in  Chicago  within  the  past 
decade  in  the  line  of  city  planning  has  been  the  establishment,  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  by  public  authority,  of  nearly  fifty  recreation  or  pleasure  areas,  a  dozen  of  these 
being  children's  playgrounds,  a  dozen  and  a  half  being  those  typical  park  playgrounds, 
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with  field  houses,  for  which  Chicago  has  become  somewhat  famous,  and  a  score  being 
Bmall  ornamental  parks.  The  principle  at  least  has  been  thus  laid  down  and  has  in 
certain  sections  been  realized,  that  some  such  neighborhood  recreation  center  should 
be  found  within  easy  reach,  say  half  a  mile  or  less,  of  every  inhabitant. 

Waterway  dtvelopment. — Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  decided  to  combine  commerce 
and  sewage  disposal  in  the  so-called  drainage  and  ship  canal,  which  should  discharge 
the  diluted  sewage  of  greater  Chicago  into  the  Desplaines  River  and  so  through  the 
Illinois  into  the  Mississippi,  and  which  should  also  serve  as  a  part  of  a  Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
commercial  waterway.  The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  canal,  33  miles  long,  was  opened 
in  1900,  and  certain  branches  are  now  being  constructed.  These  trunk  and  branch 
lines,  together  with  the  Chicago  River  and  its  arms,  will  aggregate  58  miles  of  con- 
nected combination  drainage  and  ship  waterways  in  Greater  Chicago. 

Harbor. — The  hope  of  a  deep  waterway  to  the  Gulf  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
harbor  question,  and  the  Chicago  harbor  commission,  created  by  the  city  council  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  made  a  report  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  subject  of  improved 
harbor  facilities  for  Chicago.  The  commission  recommends  that  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  subject  than  it  was  able  to  make  be  carried  out  to  determine  what  harbor 
development  is  desirable  on  the  central  lake  front,  and  that  pending  the  results  of  such 
study  space  for  possible  developments  in  that  direction  be  reserved  on  the  lake  front 
as  against  proposed  park  uses. 

'fi-ansit. — Under  the  traction  settlement  of  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  street-car 
lines  are  being  extensively  reorganized  on  the  through-route  plan,  thus  facilitating  the 
natural  formation  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  business  area.  The  elevated  lines 
still  operate  on  the  radial  principle,  reversing  in  the  downtown  district  by  means  of 
the  elevated  loop.  A  rearrangement  on  the  through-route  plan,  however,  by  consoli- 
dation of  the  five  companies,  or  through  pressure  from  the  city,  is  being  much  agitated. 
Such  rearrangement  would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  elevated  lines  by  from  40  to 
75  per  cent,  and  normal  city  formation  would  be  aided. 

Agitation  and  studies  are  being  actively  carried  on  for  subways  to  accommodate  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  surface  lines  and  possibly  some  or  all  of  the  elevated  lines  in  the 
downtown  district.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  subways  will  be  built  in  the  near 
future,  at  least  in  the  central  district. 

The  steam  railroads  of  Chicago  are  all  radial  instead  of  through  lines;  they  terminate 
at  six  different  stations  near  the  edge  of  the  two-thirds  of  a  square  mile  comprising  the 
business  district.  No  one  of  them  traverses  the  city  from  end  to  end,  either  for  long- 
distance or  suburban  travel.  Most  of  the  steam  lines  have  now  been  elevated,  thus 
avoiding  grade  crossings,  but  most  of  the  terminals  have  not  yet  been  elevated.  The 
rebuilding  of  several  of  these,  with  elevation,  ia  now  going  on  or  is  contemplated. 
Located,  as  these  all  have  been,  at  the  instance  of  their  respective  companies,  these 
terminals  are  parts  of  no  concerted  and  harmonious  plan  designed  to  afford,  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  convenient  and  expeditious  travel.  The  steam  roads  and 
their  terminals  are  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  orderly  shaping  of 
the  city. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  railway  terminal  in  or  near  the  heart  of  a  great 
modem  city  is  a  type  of  "public  improvement"  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
a  relic  of  the  past. 

Improvement  report. — The  most  interesting  fact  of  all,  however,  respecting  Chicago 
from  the  standpoint  of  city  planning  is  the  report,  which  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  has  had  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  city,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  placed  before  the  public 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  This  report,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  two  years  and  a  half  and  has  probably  cost  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  elaborate  study  yet  made  for  the  improvement  of  any 
American  city.  It  will  recommend  important  changes  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
street  system  by  means  of  diagonal  and  other  connecting  thoroughfares,  and  it  will 
indicate  additional  thoroughfares  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  communi- 
cation for  Chicago  and  a  wide  surrounding  region. 

The  report  will  suggest  ambitious  park  and  lagoon  improvements  along  the  city's 
25-mile  water  front,  together  with  a  liberal  system  of  inland  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
boulevards.  It  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  civic  center  at  a  focal  point 
in  the  proposed  reorganized  street  plan,  about  1  mile  west  of  the  present  business 
district.  It  will  also  recommend  certain  terminal  improvements  for  the  steam  rail- 
roads entering  the  city. 

Gary.- — In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  city  planning  in  Chicago  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion the  sudden  rise  within  the  last  three  years  of  Gary,  Ind.  It  is  26  miles  from  the 
heart  of  Chicago,  but  it  is  a  part  of  a  rapidly  expanding  industrial  development 
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along  the  southwest  and  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  must  be  regarded  aa 
a  part  of  Greater  Chicago. 

This  3-year-old  city  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  now  containing  12,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  remarkable  production  in  the  way  of  town  making.  The  nucleus 
of  its  industrial  portion  is  the  United  States  Steel  Company's  new  steel  mills  already 
occupying,  with  appurtenances,  nearly  a  square  mile.  Other  big  industries,  using  or 
producing  steel  and  afliliated  with  this  company,  are  already  planned  on  adjacent 
locations  on  the  strip  8  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide  which  is  owned  in  behalf  of  the 
steel  company  along  the  face  of  the  lake.  Here,  through  the  most  perfect  and  well 
located  organization,  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  and  handle  steel  more  efficiently 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Back  of  this  strip  lies  the  residential  portion  of  the  town.  This  bears  the  marks 
of  having  been  conceived  and  laid  out  in  respect  to  it-  general  appointments  by  an 
engineer  rather  than  an  artist.  Areas  have  been  reserved  for  two  small  parks,  but  the 
street  plan  is  everywhere  rectangular.  The  entire  lake  front  has  been  reserved  for 
commercial  uses,  to  the  exclusion  of  park  or  bathing  beaches.  The  sewerage,  water, 
lighting,  and  paving  improvements,  however,  are  creditable;  building  lines  on  many 
residential  streets  are  designed  to  provide  for  fore  gardens;  an  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent speculation  in  building  lots;  and  housing  accommodations  have  progressed  in  a 
reasonable  way.  The  city  planner  is  bound,  however,  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  acme  of  present-day  science  exemplified  in  the  organization  of  the  indus- 
trial portion  of  Gary,  as  against  the  more  or  less  conventional  and  commonplace  organi- 
zation of  the  residential  portion.  This  celebrated  steel  city,  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  destined  to  number  about  200,000  inhabitants  in  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  American  city  planner. 


[Statement  contributed  to  the  Conference  on  City  Planning.] 

St.  Louis  has  prepared  an  extremely  interesting  scheme  for  its  development  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis.  The  problems  to  be  studied  as  noted 
by  the  league  indicate  their  comprehension  of  a  feasible  city  plan  and  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  group  plan  for  municipal  buildings.  Two  of  these  buildings,  the  Municipal 
Court  and  the  Free  Public  Library,  are  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$3,500,000. 

(b)  An  inner  and  outer  park  system.  The  necessary  legislation  has  been  secured 
and  a  vote  of  the  people  will  be  had  on  the  question  of  establishing  an  outer  park 
system  in  St.  Louis  County  similar  to  the  Metropolitan  system  about  Boston.  The 
plans  of  the  league  contemplate  the  purchase  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  park 
land  and  the  building  of  probably  50  miles  of  boulevards. 

(c)  Civic  centers.  The  grouping  of  public  baths,  branch  libraries,  schools,  model 
tenements,  police  stations,  fire-engine  houses,  and  other  public  and  quasi  public  insti- 
tutions about  small  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  six  small  park  sites  recommended 
in  the  league's  report  on  city  planning  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  being  cleared 
of  buildings. 

(d)  Street  improvements.  Main  thoroughfares,  river  front  improvements,  removal 
of  wires  and  poles,  street  paving,  tree  planting,  public  conveniences,  drinking  foun- 
tains, monuments,  and  other  street  embellit^hments,  are  contemplated. 

(e)  A  municipal  art  commission  which  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  design 
of  public  buildings  and  all  works  of  art  to  be  erected  in  St.  Louis.  The  league's  com- 
mittee is  now  working  on  a  more  comprehensive  city  plan  commission,  which  they 
hope  to  have  incorporated  in  the  new  charter  now  being  framed. 

(/)  The  legislation  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  as  outlined.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  plans  contemplated,  which  will  be  earned  out  within  the  next  few 
years,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  of  public  revenue.  St.  Louis 
illustrates,  aa  few  other  American  cities  of  its  size,  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
city  plan.  Within  a  radius  of  500  miles  lives  a  population  of  nearly  30,000,000,  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country,  and  it  is  competing  vigor- 
ously with  Chicago  and  other  western  cities  to  secure  the  location  of  factories,  while 
the  completion  of  the  drainage  canal  will  make  it  practically  a  seaport. 
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CITY   PLANNING   IN    MILWAUKEE. 

[Address  by  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  American  Civic  Association.] 

It  is  with  especial  satisfaction  that  I  have  attended  this  Conference  on  City  Planning 
for  the  American  Civic  Association  in  its  systematic  propaganda  for  the  making  of  a 
better  and  more  beautiful  America,  has  persistently  and  consistently  urged,  that  the 
ultimate  achievement  resulting  from  the  inspiration  of  local  improvement  in  countless 
communities  should  be  the  adoption  and  execution  of  most  comprehensive  city  plans. 
Its  officers  and  enthusiastic  members  in  addressing  audiences  in  large  and  small 
cities  have  never  failed  to  recommend  the  city  plan  as  the  one  to  look  forward  to  and 
carry  out,  even  at  very  great  expense.  In  few  cases  have  communities  any  idea  as  to 
their  future  when  they  begin  to  be  concrete  entities;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
desire  of  every  community,  however  small,  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  it  may  be- 
come a  popular  center  and  adequately  provide  for  the  utmost  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  its  citizenship  collectively. 

Because  of  a  long  residence  in  I^Iilwaukee,  Wis.,  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  some- 
what intelligently  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  that  city  in  the  direction  of 
city  planning.  I  shall  be  brief  and  shall  aim  to  cite  only  some  instances^  m  which 
Milwaukee  is  different  from  other  communities  in  preparation  for  the  adoption  of  city 
plans.  I  would  state  that  the  municipality  is  such  as  assume  the  initial  expenses 
incident  to  the  research  and  preparation  of  city  plans  rather  than,  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  most  cities,  of  relying  upon  the  public  spirit  of  individuals  and  societies  to  defray 
such  expenses.  A  municipal  park  commission  was  created  two  years  ago  to  continue 
for  three  years,  comprised  of  a  board  of  13  members,  6  of  whom  were  ex-officials  as  offi- 
cers of  the  city,  and  7  being  citizens  at  large.  The  object  of  the  commission,  as  stated 
in  its  organization,  was  that  of  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  which 
should  result  in  their  presenting  to  the  common  council  at  the  close  of  the  three  years 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  development  of  a  park  and  boulevard  system, 
including  plans  for  a  civic  center.  No  specific  recommendation  was  incorporated 
for  the  study  of  these  questions  which  have  been  so  prominently  considered  at  this 
conference.  The  commission  has  been  in  existence  for  some  two  years,  and  differs 
from  others  again  in  this  respect,  that  instead  of  calling  to  their  assistance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  work  expert  city  planners,  they  have  proceeded  along  individual  lines 
with  the  aid  of  some  very  competent  local  members  and  have  devoted  themselves 
most  specifically  to  drawing  plans  for  a  civic  center  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  They  have  proceeded  systematically  and  have  given  their  best 
efforts,  and  now  as  the  term  of  their  service  is  drawing  near  have  called  upon  one  of 
the  leading  city  planners  to  consider  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plans  they 
have  suggested  for  the  civic  center.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  adopted  the 
right  policy  in  this  respect;  most  people  will  say  that  they  should  have  called  to  their 
assistance,  for  counsel  and  advice,  a  city  planner  who  would  advise  with  them  con- 
tinually during  the  three  years  of  their  service. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  park  commission,  there  was  created  at  almost  the 
same  time  a  county  park  commission  which  was  to  proceed  along  the  same  lines  of 
effort  for  the  territory  in  the  county  contiguous  to  the  city,  working  together  for  the 
creation  and  extension  of  parks  and  boulevards  which  would  unite  the  activities  m 
that  direction  with  the  city  and  the  outlying  districts,  including  several  suburbs. 
This  commission  followed  the  same  policy  and  has,  also,  called  to  its  assistance  an- 
other prominent  city  planner  who,  with  the  one  called  to  represent  the  city,  will 
make  suggestions  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  report  to  be  sent  to  both  the 
county  and  city  legislative  bodies. 

In  connection  with  the  plans  for  a  civic  center  in  Milwaukee,  while,  as  I  stated 
before,  no  direct  attention  was  given  to  housing  additions,  if  the  plans  are  carried 
out,  they  will  result  in  clearing  away  a  congested  district  in  the  downtown  section 
of  the  city  largely  populated  at  the  present  time  by  colored  people  and  converting 
it  into  a  beautiful,  open  plaza  or  small  park,  surrounding  which  will  be  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city  and  county,  includiag  in  any  particular  a  new  auditorium 
jointly  owned  by  the  citizens  and  tJie  municipality.  The  expense  involved  in  con- 
nection with  this  civic  center  aggregates  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  the  people  whether  they  shall  be  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 
Incidental  to  plans  for  the  civic  center  the  metropolitan  park  commission  has  also 
made  a  study  of  possibilities  for  the  requirements  of  additional  park  lots  on  the  out- 
skirts of  its  present  territorial  limits. 

If  these  plans  are  adopted  and  carried  out,  they  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
reputation  Milwaukee  at  present  enjoys  as  one  of  the  few  beautiful  and  healthful 
cities  of  America. 
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CITY   PLANNING   IN    DETROIT. 
[Address  by  Frank  C.  Baldwin.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  came  to  this  conference  not  to  talk  or  to  in- 
struct, but  to  listen  and  to  learn.  However,  as  I  have  di.'<covored  from  the  very  inter- 
esting addresses  which  we  have  heard  this  morning  that  a  certain  note  of  discourage- 
ment appears  to  run  through  them  all,  it  may  be  that  I  can  lighten  this  gloom  a  trifle 
and  show,  bv  the  example  of  my  home  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  that  it  is  often  darkest 
just  before  the  dawn. 

You  may  have  heard  Detroit  spoken  of  as  a  beautiful  city,  and  indeed  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  beautiful,  for  there  are  wonderful  natural  advantages,  such  as  the  clear 
broad  river  which  sweeps  its  shores,  the  large  island  in  the  river  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  city  park,  and  other  points  of  interest.  These  are  the  things  which  the 
casual  visitor  to  the  city  usually  sees  and  which  enable  him  to  carry  away  that  impres- 
sion of  beauty  which  has  given  Detroit  her  reputation.  Yet  there  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  city  which,  while  perhaps  not  really  ugly,  may  be  classed  as  quite 
commonplace  and  ordinary. 

Detroit  is  fortunate  in  once  having  had  a  city  plan  which,  in  the  main,  was  followed 
in  the  laying  out  of  her  streets.  This  plan  provided  a  business  center  with  broad 
radiating  thoroughfares  and  park  spaces.  The  total  area  comprehended  in  this  plan, 
however,  did  not  cover  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  city,  and  the  area  outside  of  the  original  plan  has  been  developed  in  the  usual 
uninteresting  gridiron  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues.  The  growth  of  the  city 
has  been  rapid,  and  I  doubt  if  many  of  her  citizens  realize  the  true  situation.  During 
my  own  time  1  have  seen  the  population  increase  from  70,000  to  nearly  one-half  a 
million  inhabitants. 

In  recent  years  several  efforts  have  been  made  by  individuals  or  local  organizations 
to  have  the  future  development  of  the  city  made  a  matter  of  serious  scientific  consid- 
eration, but  from  one  cause  or  another  the  efforts  have  borne  no  fruit  and  it  appeared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  a  sufficient  amount  of  interest  to  bring  about  any  satis- 
factory results. 

Most  fortunately,  however,  last  fall  a  new  mayor  was  elected  who  appears  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  his  relations  with  that  body  are  very  har- 
monious. Mayor  Breitmeyer  was,  before  his  election,  the  commissioner  of  parks  and 
boulevards,  and  is  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  proper  development  of  the 
city.  At  his  request  the  board  of  aldermen  has  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  city 
plan  and  improvement  commission  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  this 
commission  is  charged  with  the  serious  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  city  and  her 
future  development,  and  is  empowered  to  employ  experts  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Detroit,  like  her  sister  cities — Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  in  days  gone  by  supinely  permitted  the  railroads  to  preempt  much 
of  her  valuable  water  frontage.  Cleveland  and  Chicago  are  planning  to  expend  mil- 
lions, not  in  restoring  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  railroads  to  the  citizens  for  their 
own  uses,  but  in  an  endeavor  to  screen  the  unsightly  track  yards  from  the  public  view. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  Detroit  may  furnish  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of 
a  city  actually  removing  the  railroads  from  the  water  front  and  converting  the  land 
thus  occupied  into  water-front  parks,  and  all  with  no  very  great  struggle,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  to  that  end. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  referred  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  late 
Senator  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  in  bringing  about  the  new  conditions  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  developing  that  which  is  known  as  the  park  commission  plan  for  the  city 
of  Washington.  Those  citizens  of  Detroit  who  serve  on  the  new  city  plan  commission 
could  find  no  greater  honor  than  in  the  labor  of  making  of  Detroit  a  beautiful  city  as  a 
memorial  to  Senator  McMillan,  her  most  honored  citizen. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  Q.  CANNOJJ,  SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
AT  THE   BANQUET   SATURDAY   NIGHT,    MAY   22,  1909. 

It  is  well  enough  to  plan  for  the  future  of  this  country,  this  country  which  is  to  have 
500,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  years  to  come.  There  are  a  great  many  things  which  can 
be  done  in  planning  for  those  years,  but  no  plans  that  we,  in  this  generation,  can  map 
out  will  be  big  enough  or  broad  enough  to  meet  the  coming  needs. 

I  bid  godspeed  to  this  planning  that  you  are  working  for,  but  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
follow  the  example  of  some  and  try  to  relieve  conditions  that  you  don't  understand. 
I  have  no  patience  with  those  theorists  who  are  trying  to  relieve  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  agricultural  section  of  this  country. 
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UPLIFT   FARMER    WITH   THEORIES. 

This  country  life  commission  that  has  been  trying  to  uplift  the  poor  farmer  with 
theories.  They  have  been  dishing  out  literature  on  the  subject,  carloads  of  it.  Heav- 
enly Father,  I'll  take  oath  that  they  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  There 
are  several  excellent  gentlemen  on  that  commission,  but  what  they  have  compiled  is 
pure  rot,  if  what  I  have  read  of  it  is  a  fair  sample.  The  country  life  commission  is  a 
flat  failure,  because  it  has  dealt  with  conditions  that  didn't  rec^uire  dealing  with  by 
theorists  and  because  its  members  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Open  the  sensational  newspapers  and  the  magazines  and  you'll  read  all  about  the 
activities  of  the  idle  rich,  their  foolishness  and  their  fads.  They  are  of  no  real  conse- 
quence. They  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
uiat  the  ant  on  the  elephant's  trunk  bears  to  the  elephant,  but  they  give  the  excuse 
for  demagogues,  who  live,  not  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces  but  by  the  sweat  of  their 
tongues,  to  inveigh  against  economic  conditions  existing  in  this  country.  That  is  why 
they  constitute  a  real  evil.  Once  in  a  while  when  other  methods  of  seeking  notoriety 
have  failed,  they  declare  themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  people  and  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  socialists. 

THE    MOST   HARMFUL   FOLKS. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  people  who  do  the  most  harm  are  the  people  who  give  to 
what  they  call  "charity"  either  for  notoriety,  or  to  bribe  God — the  people  who  would 
pauperize  the  poor.     They  are  a  real  and  a  crying  evil. 

I  don't  regret  immigration.  I  wouldn't  be  here  if  it  wasn't  for  that.  I'd  be  scat- 
tered over  the  continent  of  Europe.  There'd  be  a  little  of  me  in  the  low  Country,  a 
mite  in  France,  a  portion  in  Ireland,  and  some  more  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  immigrants  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces,  and  anyone  who  does  that 
is  worthy  to  be  given  recognition  in  this  country  of  ours. 


ADDRESS  BY  COMMISSIONER  MACFARLAND  AT  CITY  PLANNING  BANQUET,  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  MAY  22,  1909,  SUBJECT  "tHE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  CITY  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
A  CITY  PLAN . ' ' 

Certainly  a  city  government  should  be  responsible  for  a  city  plan.  Hitherto,  with 
the  exception  of  ^^'ashington,  city  plans  in  the  country  have  been  the  fruit  of  private 
effort.  Public  opinion  must  support  such  a  plan,  but  the  actual  responsibility  should 
be  in  the  city  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cities  generally  may  take  that  view 
of  the  matter,  ^^'e  are  fortunate  here  in  having  had  a  city  plan  from  the  beginning, 
even  through  the  National  Government  neglected  its  duty  to  the  national  capital  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  plan  was  ready  when  the  Government  finally  turned  to 
cooperate  with  the  District  taxpayers  in  developing  it.  The  additions  made  to  this 
plan  by  the  Senate  park  commission,  while  not  officially  adopted,  were  prepared 
under  official  authority.  The  commission  itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  our  official 
National  Capital  Centennial  Celebration  in  1900.  This,  of  course,  was  a  general  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  park  system  and  the  placing  of  public  buildings.  Beyond 
that  is  the  programme  for  the  removal  of  the  slums  and  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions, which  is  equally  an  important  part  of  the  national  capital  programme.  Alto- 
gether we  have  comjjrehensive  plans  for  the  development  of  the  national  capital  along 
all  lines  and  may  confidently  expect  their  gradual  success. 


ADDRESS    BY   MRS.    V.    G.    SIMKHOVITCH,    OF    GREENWICH    HOUSE,    NEW   YORK   CITY,    AT 
CITY   PLANNING    BANQUET,  SATURDAY    EVENING,    MAY  22,  1909. 

In  a  side  street  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  west  side  of  New  York  about  a  week  ago 
was  held  a  little  pageant.  From  the  doors  of  the  settlement  house  emerged  Robin 
Hood  with  his  merry  men,  Friar  Tuck,  dancing  fairies.  King  Richard — all  interwoven 
into  a  spring  fectival.  A  band  played  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
police  commissioner  had  given  his  permission  to  close  the  street  to  traffic  from  4  to  6 
o'clock.  The  street  cleaning  commis.sioner  sent  an- extra  bevy  of  workers  who  hosed 
off  the  Jittle  street  until  it  shone  as  never  before  perha])s  since  the  days  when  Green- 
wich village  was  a  village  indeed,  and  the  Bleecker  family  walked  demurely  home  from 
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church  through  this  little  lane.  Canvas  was  placed  on  the  street,  and  while  the  archers 
were  busy  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  fairies  rested  on  the  spotless  canvas.  Seventeen 
hundred  pepple,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  block,  looked  on  from  crowded  pave- 
ments, from  filled  windows,  and  airy  fire  escapes.  Chairs  on  the  sidewalk  served  as 
boxes.  It  was  a  merry  little  show,  and  indicates  how  much  fun  and  imagination  can 
be  realized  on  a  little  street  generally  full  of  people,  trucks,  garbage  cans,  and  children 
playing  baseball.  From  18  different  countries  come  these  1,700  people.  Our  block 
density  is  975  per  acre.  In  one  basement  opposite  the  settlement  11  people  sleep  in 
three  rooms.  In  a  house  to  the  rear  an  entire  family  works  on  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers  at  8  cents  per  gross.  Five  saloons  ornament  the  block,  and  if  we  want 
to  be  statistical  and  divide  the  population  into  families  and  assume  that  each 
head  of  a  family  refreshes  himself  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  convenient  spots  and 
that  each  saloon  pays  its  $1,200  a  year  license,  to  be  paid  for  eventually^  of  course, 
by  the  consumer,  we  can  say  that  these  saloons  cost  each  family  head,  irrespective 
of  the  amount  that  he  consumes  beyond  the  license  value,  enough  to  allow  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club. 

From  Ireland,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  the  United  States — yes,  and  from  13  other 
countries — have  assembled  this  little  group. 

It  pometiraes  seems  to  me  that  the  problems  of  congestion  are  all  to  be  seen  right  there 
from  our  front  door,  and  yet  this  blocK  is  by  no  means  one  of  New  York's  most  congested 
blocks.  There  are  46  others  with  a  higher  density.  Higher  up  on  the  West  Side 
there  is  one  block  with  6,000  souls  with  a  density  of  1,145  per  acre.  A  little  study  made 
by  the  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association  of  250  families  scattered  throughout  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  indicated  that  all  but  23  per  cent  of  the  families  were  li\4ng  in 
conditions  recognized  as  overcrowded — that  is,  over  2  in  a  room ;  23  per  cent,  3  in  a  room ; 
27  per  cent,  4  in  a  room;  12  per  cent,  5  in  a  room.  The  very  high  percentage  of  income 
devoted  to  rent  in  all  our  large  cities,  but  especially  in  New  York,  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  everyone  through  the  careful  studies  made  by  Mrs.  More  in  her 
Wage  Earner's  Budgets,  and  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  the  recent  Sage  Foundation  publication 
entitled  "The  Standard  of  Living.''  Anywhere  from  18  to  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
income  of  working  people  in  New  York  is  devoted  to  rent. 

It  is  well  to  analyze  somewhat  carefully  just  what  we  mean  by  congestion.  The 
word  has  come  to  mean  a  conglomeration  of  pale  faces,  filthy  streets,  noise,  poverty, 
disease,  but  of  course  this  is  not  what  the  word  really  connotes.  We  mean  by  con- 
gestion simply  overcrowding,  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  congestion  is  itself 
an  evil  and  how  far  it  accentuates  other  coexistent  evils.  Thus  the  ward  in  which  I 
live  in  New  York  has  the  next  to  the  highest  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of  any  ward 
in  the  city.  We  also  have  a  very  high  infant  mortality.  The  charitable  societies  find 
here  the  direst  poverty,  and  yet  the  density  of  our  ward  is  only  the  average  city  den- 
sity. Congestion  then  can  not  be  held  accountable  for  disease  or  for  poverty,  and  if 
congestion  to-morrow  were  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  Mr.  Marsh 
could  logically  expect  to  see  poverty  and  disease  disappear  forthwith.  And  yet,  when 
I  turn  from  our  ward  death  rate  to  the  death  rate  of  Jones  street,  the  little  street  of 
Robin  Hood,  in  which  Greenwich  House  is  situated,  I  find  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis higher  than  the  ward  death  rate,  the  infant  mortality  higher,  the  poverty  more 
appalling.  I  look  for  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  in  the  district  and  I  find  them  to  be 
threefold:  First,  the  large  number  of  Irish-Americans  among  whom  the  disease  is  so 
fatal;  second,  the  fact  that  we  are  a  district  of  old,  unimproved  tenement  dwellings 
that  have  no  doubt  become  impregnated  with  the  disease;  and  third,  the  fact  that  the 
relatively  low  rentals  of  these  old  dwellings  attract  to  them  those  who  are  already  very 
poor,  and  whose  poverty  is  itself  an  invitation  to  disease.  But  in  Jones  street  the  over- 
crowding accentuates  all  these  evils.  While,  therefore,  congestion  can  not  be  classed 
as  the  first  cause  of  poverty  or  disease,  it  is  certainly  a  factor  that  very  largely  em- 
phasizes these  evils.  Removal  of  congestion  often  removes  just  that  factor  which  has 
made  it  impossible  for  a  family  to  fight  successfully  with  these  other  evils. 

I  have  in  mind  a  family— let  ua  add  them  to  the  great  army  of  Smiths — who  lived 
in  a  little  ramshackle  rear  tenement  on  Jones  street,  a  dark  and  insanitary  place. 
Two  members  of  the  family  had  tuberculosis;  the  father  was  chronically  out  of  work; 
the  whole  family  had  lost  neart  and  was  apparently  content  to  let  things  sink  to  the 
bottom.  The  entire  group  showed  inertia  and  indifference,  and  would  have  been 
classed  by  anybody  who  insists  on  pigeonholing  humanity  as  a  hopeless  case  of  the 
city's  submerged.  An  enterprising  friend  of  the  family's  finally  persuaded  them  to 
move;  got  them  into  a  quieter  block  where  there  was  none  of  the  hypnotizing  excite- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  the  rooms  were  sunny  and 
cheerful.  Just  that  little  change  worked  a  miracle.  The  father  was  sufficiently 
braced  up  to  seek  and  find  employment,  the  mother  took  better  care  of  her  children, 
the  girl  with  tuberculosis  went  away  in  the  country  to  visit  an  aunt  and  is  rapidly 
improving,  and  a  similar  improvement  is  noted  in  the  baby  who  remains  witn  the 
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mother.  In  this  case,  as  it  must  be  in  thousands  and  thouBande  of  others,  it  was  con- 
gestion that  was  really  the  most  serious  element  in  the  situation.  With  that  removed, 
both  the  family  itself  and  the  helping  agency  with  which  it  was  associated  had  a 
chance  to  get  to  work  effectively. 

Congestion  is  not  only  an  emphasizing  factor  in  the  whole  complex  social  problem; 
it  also  is  an  evil  in  itself;  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  Overcrowding  means  excitement,  going  the  pace,  the  same  evil 
ia  times  of  leisure  that  we  recognize  as  overwork  in  industry.  This  excitement 
becomes  a  habit,  and  nobody  can  live  without  it.  We  have  had  appalling  revela- 
tions in  New  York  during  this  past  winter  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  dance  halls 
in  New  York  to  which  our  young  girls  resort  in  such  large  numbers.  Ten  years  ago 
the  girls  of  New  York  were  content  with  simple  forms  of  recreation,  with  guilds  and 
clubs,  an  occasional  evening  at  the  theater;  but  now  they  must  have  excitement  all 
the  time.  The  industrial  and  the  social  pace  go  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  presence  of  huge  numbers  of  people  which  makes  people  desire  more 
and  more  excitement  to  satisfy  the  jaded  senses.  Congestion  means  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  sensationalism  as  opposed  to  reason,  and  that  means  social  demoraliza- 
tion, ever  ready  to  catch  at  the  latest  news,  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  hour,  never 
to  think  a  thought  through,  but  to  go  on  rapidly  from  one  sensation  to  another.  This 
becomes  the  mental  habit  of  all  of  us  in  congested  cities. 

The  industrial  education  people  see  this;  they  recognize  that  the  small  boy  and 
girl  must  engage  in  some  constructive  activity  from  beginning  to  end  that  will  give 
them  a  real  grasp.  But  no  introduction  of  industrial  education  will  ever  do  what  its 
advocates  hope  as  long  as  the  appeal  to  the  senses  from  hour  to  hour  is  as  dominant 
as  it  is  to-day.  And,  third,  congestion  renders  problems  too  unwieldy  to  be  met. 
The  vastness  of  the  problem  renders  it  impenetrable  to  ideas  or  influence.  We  may 
truthfully  say  that  overcrowding  is  itself,  therefore,  responsible  for  a  demoralization 
due  to  the  substitution  of  sensation  for  reason,  and  for  rendering  a  problem  already 
difficult  insoluble. 

Congestion  is,  therefore,  an  evil  in  itself  and  as  a  contributory  cause  of  other  evils. 
In  this  latter  connection  one  has  only  to  reflect  how  perfectly  futile  an  educational 
campaign  against  dirt  is  in  congested  quarters.     It  would  be  very  desirable  if  tenants 
did  not  throw  garbage  out  of  the  window.     Now,  an  educational  campaign  against 
garbage  throwing  would  be  useful  in  less  crowded  communities,  if  not  rendered  totally 
unnecessary  by  the  fortunate  working  of  the  laws  of  imitation,  but  in  a  block  of  4,000 
people  an  educational  campaign  is  almost  silly.     Nothing  but  municipal  action  is 
possible.     Responsibility  is  removed  from  the  individual  and  placed  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  with  every  such  shifting  of  responsibility  we  are  tending  to  weaken  the 
development  of  individual  character.     It  is  needless  to  point  out,  also,  that  in  the 
case  of  increased  overcrowding  the  danger  from  contagious  disease  is  vastly  heightened. 
To  get  rid  of  overcrowding  is  therefore  essential  from  every  point  of  view.     If  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  it  we  have  got  to  know  what  causes  it.     There  are  five  principal 
causes  operating  to  produce  congestion:  High  rentals,  which  force  a  laxge  number  of 
people  to  live  in  a  small  space;  and  industrial  conditions,  which  make  it  desirable  for 
people  to  live  near  their  work.     These  are  the  economic  causes.     But  the  social  causes 
are  no  less  important.     First  comes  "consciousness  of  kind;"  people  who  come  from 
the  same  village,  people  of  the  same  race,  people  of  the  same  religion,  naturally  like 
living  together.     Then  comes  the  powerful  effect  of  custom.     Nobody  hkes  to  move  out 
into  the  unknown,  and  the  city  dweller  doesn't  like  the  country,  partly  because  he 
doesn't  know  it.     When  you  think  of  it,  who  are  the  people  who  like  the  country? 
They  are  the  rich  who  have  automobiles,  tennis,  golf,  horses,  who  can  lie  abed  in  the 
morning  and  shut  out  the  maddening  noise  of  those  objectionable  little  songbirds;  or 
it  is  the  farmers  who  have  gotten  need  to  their  farms,  but  who  nevertheless  we  notice  are 
marching  like  a  vast  army  to  join  the  city  throng;  or  else  it  is  the  people  who  live  in  the 
city  for  part  of  the  year  and  who  enjoy  the  country  by  contrast,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  expressions  of  joy  when  they  reach  the  country,  wouldn't  stay  there  all  the 
year  round  for  anything.     The  advantages  of  city  life  form  a  very  conspicuous  cause 
of  overcrowding.    To  be  near  the  school  is  convenient.     The  children  can  get  there 
every  day,  rain  or  shine.     To  be  near  the  church  has  also  its  advantages.     Around  the 
corner  is  the  butcher,  the  grocery  man,  the  dry  goods  shop,  water  is  in  the  house,  plumb- 
ing is  furnished;  almost  everybody  has  a  gas  stove;  there  are  5-cent  theaters  to  go  to  in 
the  evening;  there's  music  to  hear  in  the  park;  and  there  are  those  resorts  to  go  to  in  the 
summer  time,  which  are  not  lonely  like  the  country,  and  where  you  can  go  with  your 
friends.     Who  wouldn't  want  to  live  in  the  city?    The  reason  the  poor  like  to  live  in 
New  York  is  because  it  is  interesting,  convenient,  and  meets  their  social  needs.     They 
live  there  for  the  reason  that  I  do;  I  like  it. 

Now,  if  we  are  agreed  that  overcrowding  is  very  bad,  we  have  to  meet  both  these 
economic  and  social  causes.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  we  have  somehow  or 
other  to  provide  lower  rentals,  if  that  be  a  possibility;  better  and  cheaper  transit  facili- 
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ties;  and  wc  have  to  take  account  of  these  social  causes  which  operate  so  powerfully. 
This  means  planning  new  cities  properly  and  reducing  the  evils  of  the  ola  cities  to  a 
Diinimum.  It  means  a  rational,  conscious  suburbanization  and  a  development  of 
country  life  with  social  centers  from  which  to  radiate;  a  country  life  that  takes  account 
of  two  elements,  first,  the  agricultural  immigrant  who  must  be  met  at  the  dock,  so 
to  speak,  before  he  acquires  the  city  habit,  and  second,  for  city  dwellers  who  will 
live  in  less  congested  surroundings  if  they  have  the  same  social  advantages  which  the 
city  affords. 

The  difficulties  of  working  out  this  great  complex  of  problem  are  very  great,  but 
it  is  something  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  problem  and  to  be  willing  to  tackle 
it.  It  will  demand  patient  studying  and  experimentation  for  years,  and  thone  of  us 
who  are  in  this  fight  must  have  no  illusions  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  to  be  met. 
In  ten  years  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to 
make  it  impossible  that  any  community  now  growing  into  a  big  city  should  repeat 
the  errors  which  have  been  so  costly  for  us  in  New  York.  To  do  this  we  must  con- 
tinue the  educational  campaign.  We  must  also  be  clear  that  the  housing  question 
must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  congestion.  Personally,  I  think  that  we  should 
take  the  stand  that  congestion  can  not  be  eliminated  without  some  form  of  limiting 
the  number  of  persons  who  can  live  within  a  given  area.  We  can  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  to  an  acre  by  lowering  the  limit  on  the  height  of  tenement  houses.  This 
will  in  some  cases  result  in  its  being  unprofitable  to  build  tenements  on  very  valuable 
land,  and  will  serve  to  force  people  out  of  cities.  It  may  be  that  this  is  unconstitu- 
tional, that  the  society  which  has  created  land  values  can  not  constitutionally  do 
away  vriih  those  values.  This  is  a  serious  question  demanding  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

A  mere  removal  of  either  factories  or  dwellings  from  a  center  of  congestion  would  be 
of  no  use  if  the  new  conditions  are  not  safeguarded  from  the  repetition  of  old  errors. 

To  sum  up,  we  might  as  well  confess  that  we  are  in  for  two  programmes — the  long 
distance  and  the  short  distance,  which  I  shall  venture  to  epitomize  as  follows,  and  I 
do  this  on  my  own  personal  responsibility  without  implicating  any  of  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  congestion  committee.  Our  long  distance  programme  involves: 
(1)  The  purchase  or  control  of  land  outside  of  cities,  insuring  lower  rentals  and  either 
nearness  to  work  or  else  a  rapid,  very  cheap  transit.  This  involves,  of  course,  a  scien- 
tific city  plan.  (2)  The  furnishing  of  city  advantages  to  suburbs  and  country  commu- 
nities. (3)  The  gradual  restriction  of  the  number  of  persons  living  on  a  given  area, 
which  involves  limiting  the  height  of  houses  and  the  introduction  oi  adequate  inspec- 
tion. 

Our  short-distance  programme  is  not  so  terrifying  in  magnitude,  but  its  a  good  five 
years'  job.  It  involves:  (1)  An  educational  campaign  to  bring  about  a  city  plan  for 
every  city  and  growing  community  in  the  United  States.  (2)  Cooperation  with  indus- 
trial removal  societies  and  all  private  and  public  bureaus  for  the  removal  from  city  to 
country,  and  an  organized  opposition  to  the  habit  of  charitable  persons  and  societies 
of  supplying  money  for  rent  to  enable  families  to  remain  in  the  city.  (3)  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  commission  or  bureau  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  entire  sub- 
ject. 

If  the  preliminary  work  of  our  congestion  committee  in  New  York  City  shall  have 
aroused  national  attention  to  this  great  question,  we  shall  all  die  almost  content. 


ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   OF   CITY  PLANNING. 

[Speech  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Saturday  night,  May  22,  at  the  banquet  of  the  conference  on  city 
planning,  in  \Vasliington,  D.  C] 

The  cost  of  congestion  must  be  estimated  in  various  ways.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  developed  a  HufTicientiy  careful  method  of  statistics  to  be  able 
to  trace  back  to  congestion  all  the  evils  of  which  it  is  not  only  a  direct  cause  but  has 
virulently  intensified.  We  would  further  classify  congestion  as  congestion  of  popula- 
tion, congestion  of  factories,  and  consequently  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  and  congestion 
of  occupants  in  offices,  making  a  serious  problem  of  providing  means  of  transit  or  even 
of  securing  rapid  movement  of  pa.ssengers  in  the  streets. 

The  estimates  made,  however,  along  these  lines  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  involved  and  to  evidence  the  city's  lack  of  forethought.  It  i.s  well 
e8tabli.«hed  that  the  death  rates  and  sickness  rates  in  congested  areas,  whether  this 
means  overcrowding  per  acre  or  per  room  constitutes  nia''t  serious  factors  ii,  the  city's 
bud^'ot.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  tuberculosis  in  Boston  is  $8,000,000  a  year. 
If  each  death  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  in  1906  represented  a  total  loss  of  $4,000, 
the  tribute  from  this  preventable  disease  for  that  year  waa  nearly  $33,334,000. 
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The  necessity  of  carrying  passengers  in  one  direction  during  the  hours  of  going  to 
and  from  their  work  entails  a  serious  and  unnecessary  expense  in  the  provision  of  rapid 
transit,  which  would  be  obviated  by  having  a  more  normal  distribution  of  factories 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  city,  or  a  more  normal  arrangement  of  the  transit  lines. 
The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  overcrowding  of  offices  and  the  provision  of  many  acres 
of  office  floor  on  a  limited  area.  A  prominent  business  man  in  New  York  has  estimated 
that  the  waste  of  breaking  bulk  of  freight  in  New  York  City  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
total  taxation  ujjon  real  estate. 

Recognizing  those  conditions,  we  may  frankly  say  that  city  planning  is  fundamen- 
tally a  health  and,  hence,  an  economic  proposition.     It  recognizes: 

First.  That  sunlight  to  fight  disease  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

Second.  That  home,  with  its  significance  of  privacy,  peace,  and  restfulness,  is  to 
be  retained  as  the  right  of  the  American  citizen;  also  that  the  moral  influence  of  envi- 
ronment is  a  most  necessary  factor  to  secure  right  conduct. 

Third.  That  the  enormous  tribute  of  disease  due  to  land  speculation  and  exploita- 
tion, must  be  checked  by  the  only  competent  power — the  Government.  The  develop- 
ment of  American  cities,  important  as  it  is,  is  destined  to  be  continued,  and  the 
increase  of  population  in  every  city  tends  to  accentuate  the  problems  of  regulating  the 
proper  uses  of  land.  This  can  be  effectively  achieved  only  by  a  commission  on  land 
values  in  our  great  cities,  similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
various  commissions  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  profit  in  various  lines 
of  business.  It  is  not  my  province  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  profit  on  real  estate, 
but  it  is  needless  to  state  that  a  profit  of  three  or  four  fold  in  a  few  years  is  prohibitive, 
is  essentially  unsafe  and  unnecessary  and  undemocratic. 

Fourth.  The  city  should  not  spend  money  expensively  to  secure  land,  but  should 
exercise  a  normal  degree  of  foresight  and  a  businesslike  method  of  securing  possession 
of  land  while  it  is  reasonably  cheap  and  when  the  Government  can  afford  healthy 
conditions.  The  greater  the  need  for  parks  and  playgrounds  in  our  congested  cen- 
ters, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  secure  them,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  prices  of  land. 
American  cities  have,  in  the  main,  capitulated  to  real  estate  interests,  and  they  are 
now  summoned  to  conserve  the  health,  well-being,  and  morals  of  the  community,  to 
which  end  a  city  plan  in  its  fullest  significance  is  essential. 


RESUME    OP    ADDRESS    BY   MR.    J.  RANDOLPH   COOLIDGE,  JR.,  AT  CITY   PLANNING    CON- 
FERENCE   BANQUET,  SATURDAY   EVENING,  MAY   22,  1909. 

Speaking  of  "Boston — 1915,"  he  said  that  the  movement  that  went  by  this  name 
was  not  merely  local,  but  rested  on  such  broad  principles  of  good  citizenship  as  to  be 
applicable  in  any  city  under  a  democratic  form  of  government;  its  purpose  was  to 
organize,  stimulate,  and  direct  the  ciAdc  consciousness  of  citizens,  so  that  by  means  of 
their  various  organizations  distinct  programmes  for  civic  betterment  might  be  adopted 
and  carried  out;  that  the  date  was  merely  suggestive,  and  that  whosoever  would  have 
the  finest  city  in  1915  must  begin  to  make  it  finer  now,  and  set  tasks  to  be  accom- 
plished next  year  and  the  year  following,  and  so  on,  until  the  particular  kind  of  work 
that  his  organization  stood  for  should  be  an  active,  continual  work,  with  even  more 
of  accomplishment,  year  by  year,  than  of  promise. 

He  indicated  the  need  of  a  careful  accounting  of  the  city's  resources,  financial  and 
human,  the  value  of  new  industrial  undertakings,  of  greater  eflSciency  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  greater  consideration  for  superannuated  workers. 

He  advocated  a  system  of  public  education  to  develop  power  and  fineness,  and  an 
increase  of  educational  opportunities  for  both  old  and  young  through  popular  lectures 
and  entertainments,  the  increased  circulation  of  public  library  books  and  illustra- 
tions, the  creation  of  civic  centers  to  bring  the  people  into  easy  relations  with  their 
public  officials  and  with  each  other. 

He  advocated  the  deliberate  public  policy  of  prevention  rather  than  cure,  through 
efficient  boards  of  health,  wise  building  laws,  and  careful  city  planning.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  interests  of  city  dwellers  and  of  the  transportation  companies  should  be 
treated  as  essentially  identical  and  proper  subjects  of  discussipn  between  the  interested 
parties. 

He  concluded  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  programme,  being  nonpartisan  and  nonpo- 
litical,  made  a  claim  upon  all  citizens'  organizations,  trade  and  professional  guilds, 
chjirches,  and  clubs,  in  fact,  upon  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  upon  all  public 
officials,  and  from  all  of  these,  he  said,  the  movement  could  look  for  support,  regardless 
of  their  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
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